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INTRODUCTION 


Unlike most introductions, this one is being written before 
and not after the book which it introduces. During 
the twenty-five years of my life as a schoolmaster I have 
been constantly talking and laying down the law to boys 
about all the matters that concern a school and all the subjects 
that are taught—if not necessarily learned—therein. I have 
talked and laid down the law about history and languages, 
about the rules of cricket and the way to solve simultaneous 
equations, about keeping the changing-room tidy and the 
need for brushing one’s hair before meals. Constantly, on 
weekdays in ‘Scripture’ lessons and on Sundays, I have had 
to talk about the Bible and religion, about the teaching 
of Jesus and' the Christian way of life as it affects a school 
community. Sometimes I have talked to individuals and 
sometimes to groups about the inner things that perplex us 
all, the conflicts and disastrous breakings-down and failures 
which beset us and which spoil life so terribly for us and for 
other people, but all the time—all through these twenty-five 
years—it has been talk. It is easy to talk, and it is even fatally 
easy—especially for a schoolmaster—to talk through one’s hat. 
Hard words, and for the matter of that soft words and even 
silly words, break no bones. There is nobody to gainsay, none 
to contradict. The words die away into silence and fade into 
a blur down the years and are gone, and now at the end of it 
ah I am suddenly challenged to write —not talk—about the 
real meaning, to me, of Jesus of Nazareth, the man who 
stands behind all of life and all of hope in tins mad modern 
world (no madder, perhaps after all, than the world in which 
he lived), the founder and inspirer of the great Society of 
Christians which for nearly two thousand years has been 
called his ‘Church.’ 
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“Well,” you may say, “that ought to be easy enough for 
one as used to talking as you say you are. All you have to do 
is to start away with the Nativity, touch on the Presentation 
in the Temple, pass on to the Baptism and the first Judean 
Ministry, putting in a certain amount of local colour, and so 
on. Just write instead of talk, that’s all!” So I thought myself, 
and so I began. I began several times, but always, after a few 
pages, I tore up what I had written, in shame and despair. 

I began to understand, at last, why there are so comparatively 
few ‘lives'’ of Jesus, compared with the thousands and 
thousands of books that have been written ‘round’ him. 
You can’t write directly about Jesus of Nazareth in that sort 
of way; it doesn’t work, somehow. ‘Talk’ is no good; he is 
too great for talk; you can talk about Julius Caesar or William 
the Conqueror or Shakespeare and even if you talk foolishly 
or ignorantly there is no great harm done, they will not be 
hurt by it. But when you begin t:o write about Jesus of 
Nazareth you are apt to find, after a while, that he is standing 
at your elbow, reading what you have written. Then your 
pen falls from your hand and you tear up the paper, and then 
you begin to ask yourself: “Who am I, that I should attempt 
this thing? I am not a scholar; I am not even a theologian or 
a parson or an expert of any sort, and I am certainly not 
a saint. I am only an ordinary man, so how can I possibly 
do it?” So I gave it up for a time, but I pondered deeply 
about it in great perplexity, till at last an answer did come to 
my questions and doubts, an answer something like this: 

“It is true that you are not a saint or a theologian or 
a scholar. It is true that you have no special training and that 
you cannot speak with any authority, but you are, after all, 
just an ordinary man, and it was ordinary men—and women— 
that Jesus came to save. You yourself have listened to his 
words, like the crowds around Galilee, and like them you 
have gaped and misunderstood and gone away and for¬ 
gotten. Like the Pharisees, you have stood apart and 
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criticised; like Thomas, you have doubted; like Peter, you 
have denied, and like Judas you have utterly betrayed. Like 
the priest and the Levite who passed by on the other side, 
you have turned your back on his suffering friends; like the 
young ruler, you have preferred your own possessions to his 
service; like the fool, again and again you have built your 
house upon the sand and have seen it swept away by the 
flood. All this you have done and all this you have been, yet 
he has never taken his presence away from you nor cast you 
out. Like Bartimaeus, you have received your sight at his 
touch, not once only, but many times. Like the Magdalene, 
you have taken from him forgiveness, hope, and life. So, 
because you love him, you may write of him.” 

I have written this in order that you, if you read further in 
these pages, may understand both the method and the limi¬ 
tations of the writer. You may wonder, for instance, why he 
writes so often in the first person, putting “I think,” “I be¬ 
lieve, I feel sure,’ instead of the more modest and impersonal 
“It is thought,” “There are grounds for assuming,” “We 
may take it for certain.” The answer to this is that any writer 
who uses these latter phrases implies by them that he is speak¬ 
ing with an authority not entirely his own and that he 
represents some general body of opinion. I can make no such 
claim; that is why I have to write in the first person. Another, 
and a more serious, criticism may be that so much of this 
book is pure ‘make-up.’ “Wliat right,” you may say, “have 
you to invent all these scenes and events in the life of Jesus, 
and, in particular, what right have you to create, out of 
nothing, the solitary experiences and inner thoughts of his 
boyhood?” 

My answer to this is that not only have I and every 
Christian the ‘right’ to do this, but that it is our positive duty 
to make the attempt, each for himself and in has own way. 
The more I learn of—and from—both children and grown 
men and women, the more certain I am that the life and 

B 
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character of Jesus are a whole, grown from the seed as it 
were, and not ‘bedded out’ by some miracle of divine garden¬ 
ing at his baptism. Men of his quality grow slowly, as he did, 
and the germs of all the thought and action and power of their 
maturity are to be found in their childhood. This, you may 
say, is pure imagination on my part. Of course it is; one is 
simply driven to be imaginative about the Great Outlaw just 
as an astronomer is driven to be ‘imaginative’ when his 
telescope tells him that a planet is wandering from its cal¬ 
culated orbit. He must devise some theory to explain the 
irregularity, and we are no less compelled to seek for and 
to reconstruct—out of our imagination, for we have no other 
materials—some childish experience in the life of the Great 
Outlaw which may explain the course of his recorded life. 
Before we begin to do so, however, there are two principles 
which we must lay to heart and never forget. In the first 
place our imaginary incidents and thoughts must always be 
true to that which is part of recorded history, to the incidents 
and the character that we fmd in the Gospels. Our ‘imaginary’ 
Jesus must always square with the historic Jesus; if he does not 
pass that test he is false. In the second place we must never 
confuse our own imaginings with the historic facts or think 
for a moment that the two are of equal value. When you 
have finished reading the ‘imaginations’ in this book, if you 
ever do so, put them aside and reject or forget them, for the 
real truth is something far greater. But if you cannot accept 
these you must make new imaginations of your own, for 
without them you will not understand Jesus. 

Remember what St. Joan said to Squire Robert in Shaw’s 
great play, when he told her that her ‘voices’ were not the 
voice of God, but just her own imagination. “Of course,” 
she replied. “That is how the messages of God come to us.” 

One final word must be added about the title; why 
“The Great Outlaw”? Recently I have been reading to some 
children the stories of Robin Hood, and I have been struck 
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again, as many must have been struck before, by the extra¬ 
ordinary parallel between the outlaw of Sherwood and the 
Founder of Christianity. Both of them laid aside a high 
estate to dwell humbly with the common folk, each gathered 
to himself, in his outlawry, a band of peasant followers. Both 
were pursued, persecuted, and finally slain by the powers of 
the State, and each was extraordinarily tender and chivalrous 
towards women. Each ‘robbed the rich to give to the poor,’ 
though the methods of their robbery were widely different, 
for whereas Robin caught his fat abbots, tied them to trees, 
feasted them, and then made them disgorge their wealth to 
pay for their entertainment, Jesus simply talked to his 
‘victims’ so that they no longer wanted to be rich, but gave 
away their possessions gladly and joined his company. Above 
all, each was an outlaw because he stood for a better law than 
the law of the world in which he lived. 

The word ‘Sherwood’ will appear often in the pages that 
follow. Some may think it forced and inappropriate to trans¬ 
plant a forest name from the Midlands of mediaeval England 
to the hills of Palestine two thousand years ago, and yet the 
name has a wealth of implications clinging to it and I can 
find no substitute. It stands for the wilds of unspoilt nature 
to which both youth and age have always looked with 
longing, the one for adventure and the other for release, 
and in which, as I believe, the young Christ made his first 
conscious discovery of God. It stands for the outlaw’s milieu, 
his territory where alone his writ runs and his law is obeyed, 
for he is an alien in the city and sojourns there at his peril, 
while in the greenwood he is at home. Sherwood stands, 
moreover, for hardness and simplicity and a life of few 
possessions; the wind and the rain are the outlaw’s bedfellows 
and oftentimes he has not where to lay his head. Sherwood’s 
gifts, too, are of a different quality from those of the city; 
running streams for books, the song of birds for the municipal 
band, the colours of the morning for tapestries woven by 
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men, and the values of eternity for the fashions of an age. 
Some day Sherwood will come into its own and the forest 
and the city will be married together, so that Robin and the 
Sheriff, reconciled, will be equally at home in each, but that 
time is not yet. Meanwhile I would ask to be forgiven if, in 
these pages, I take the greenwood into Palestine; after all, 
if I err I do so in good company, for did not William Blake 
set the Countenance Divine among our English hillsides and 
build Jerusalem here among our dark Satanic mills? 

Robin Hood is no more than a myth, the embodiment of 
the vague, resentful sense of injustice felt by the peasant people 
of England against their feudal masters, but even so, though 
Sherwood has long since been tamed, town-planned, and 
‘developed/ Robin still lives in the hearts of the common 
people. 

“Robin Hood is here again: all his merry thieves 
Hear a ghostly bugle-note shivering through the leaves, 
Calling as he used to call, faint and far away, 

In Sherwood, in Shenvood, about the break of day ” 1 

Jesus, the Great Outlaw, is no myth, and his bugle-notes— 
more clear and melodious than Robin’s—sound in other 
places than the greenwood. He is still ‘calling as he used to 
call/ but his notes are neither faint nor far away. He still calls 
his ‘merry thieves’ (he was always fond of thieves; one of 
them, we read, entertained him with delight in Jericho and 
another died beside him) to come out into Sherwood to join 
him, away from the delights and privileges of the city, away 
from possessions and ‘goods,’ into the peace and beauty of 
the greenwood. There are still hardships to be faced and the 
shadow of the gallows is still there in the background, but 
none the less they come, some creeping alone, some by twos 
and threes, others in great companies with music and the 

^Sherwood,’ by Alfred Noyes. 
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flying of banners. Now and again they cast longing backward 
glances at the lights behind them, yet still they come, for he 
who awaits them in Sherwood has words for them such as 
no other man ever spoke, and his service is the most perfect 
of all freedoms. 



Chapter I 


THE LAW OF ROME 

Twenty-five years or so before the birth of the Great 
Outlaw in Palestine, Octavius, the nephew of Julius Caesar, 
overcame the last of his rivals at the Battle of Actium and 
made himself master of the Roman world. After that he 
went back to Rome, took the title of Augustus, and set to 
work to devise and get going the biggest and most enduring 
experiment in one-man government that the world has ever 
seen, or is ever likely to see. To all outward appearance the 
triumph of Augustus was an enormous benefit to everybody. 
For more than a century there had been a terrible succession 
of bloody civil wars between the various parties and leaders in 
the Roman State. The Mediterranean had been filled with 
battling fleets and the surrounding countries devastated by 
Roman armies for two generations, while hordes of pirates 
and rebellious provinces added to the confusion. All this 
trouble had arisen, in the main, because the Roman system 
of Government—the old Roman Republic—had found itself 
hopelessly unsuited to the tremendous task of ruling the great 
empire which the Roman armies had conquered and subdued. 
The Roman Republic, with its Senate, Consuls, and Tri¬ 
bunes, had grown up gradually through the centuries as an 
admirable and quite efficient way of managing the affairs of 
a single large town, but it was utterly at sea in the govern¬ 
ment of an empire. You can imagine, if you like, what sort 
of a job the Mayor and Town Council of Cheltenham or 
Ipswich would make of it if they were suddenly saddled with 
the government of France and South America in addition 
to their own civic affairs. 
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All this Augustus and his successors ended. The old forms 
and titles of the Republic might remain, but the actual 
government of Rome, Italy, and the provinces became more 
and more completely settled in the hands of a vast Civil 
Service responsible to the Emperor alone. Such absolute and 
effective power had never before been concentrated in the 
hands of one ruler; it is small wonder that many of the 
emperors went mad or broke down under the strain. 

Peace descended on the Mediterranean. The pirates were 
'liquidated’ and the rebellious provinces subdued with Roman 
thoroughness. Then the armies were sent out to the frontiers 
to keep the outer ring of barbarians quiet, and the Empire 
itself settled down to the business of peaceful living. Roads 
and cities were built everywhere and trade flourished. The 
output of building was enormous. Augustus boasted that he 
had found Rome a city of brick and left it a city of marble, 
and it was true. Magnificent public buildings—baths, temples 
and theatres—grew up like mushrooms all over the Roman 
world. The Romans were great engineers too, and for the 
first time in history the problems of water-supply and 
drainage were tackled seriously and successfully. All this was 
good; but what was the aim of it all? Now that war had been 
banished—except for occasional moppings-up of barbarians 
on the frontiers by the professional army—what were men 
to live for, and, more important still, what were they to die 
for? For it is a curious fact that men are never really happy 
or at peace in this world unless they have something on hand 
for which they can lay down their lives. What kind of things 
are these? Well, to begin with, there is ‘freedom,’ but free¬ 
dom had gone, apparently for ever. There was equality of 
a kind, and as time went on it increased and became more 
widespread. Equality is easy under a dictatorship—for every¬ 
body except the dictator, of course. Roman citizenship, 
a privilege once held jealously as the right of only the true 
free-born citizens of Rome herself, was extended more and 
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more widely till it could be enjoyed by all of any race who 
were not actually slaves, but freedom had gone. Then there 
is religion, but unfortunately the Romans had no religion 
worth speaking of. They had temples, of course, and dozens 
of gods and goddesses, some inherited from their own legends 
of the past and some taken over from conquered peoples, 
especially the Greeks, but a crowd of gods and goddesses 
doesn’t make a religion, especially when they are most 
of them disreputable characters. The Romans, like most 
materialists, were superstitious and fond of gorgeous cere¬ 
monies, so the temple services went on and it was considered 
‘bad form’ not to do your bit in that line, but there was 
no real respect, belief, or inspiration in it. The reason is 
simple; the gods were neither respectable, credible, nor 
inspiring. After a time the emperors became worried about 
the absence of anything like a universal worship in the 
Empire one ruler and one State seemed to call for one 
god—but there wasn’t one. So they solved the problem in 
their practical Roman manner by the simple expedient of 
making themselves into gods, and Emperor worship was 
established and enforced by law. Temples were built to the 
‘Divine Augustus’ after his death, and the fashion was 
followed in turn by his successors. Just imagine a temple being 
set up in London, complete with priests and sacrifices, to the 
‘Divine George the Fourth,’ and you will get an idea of what 
religion meant, and didn’t mean, to the Romans. 

Finally, there is Art, the creation of beauty in all its forms. 
That is a thing for which men may live and, if need be, even 
die. What about Art in the Roman Empire? But here the 
Romans were overpowered by a dazzling vision from the 
past. Between 450 and 350 B.c., long before the Romans had 
penetrated so far east, the Greeks had built up their amazing 
civilisation in the lands surrounding the Ionian Sea, and had 
given to the world in three short generations such a wealth 
of glory in architecture, sculpture, drama, philosophy, and 
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poetry as has never been seen before or since. Up to a point, 
the history of Rome was only repeating that of the Greeks, 
for the men of Athens had also invented the ‘City State/ 
with its democratic government, and this system too had 
broken down when they planted colonies across the sea and 
tried to govern an empire as if it were a city. Civil war had 
followed, as was to happen later in the case of Rome, and in 
the end the whole Greek world was united for a short period 
under the rule of a brilliant dictator, one of the greatest men 
who ever lived, Alexander the Great. Alexander carried 
Greek ideas and Greek art all over the Eastern world in his 
lightning career of conquest, but when he died his empire 
fell to pieces and was absorbed, bit by bit, into the growing 
domains of Rome. 

So the Romans came to Greece. They goggled in amaze¬ 
ment at the Parthenon crowning the Acropolis at Athens, 
glowing in its serene loveliness, the most beautiful building 
ever erected by man. They scratched their heads in wonder 
as they listened to the philosophers arguing and expounding 
in the Athenian schools, and then turned away with relief 
to the more congenial work of fighting, building roads, 
designing drains and aqueducts, and collecting taxes. But the 
Romans always had a profound respect for Greece, and as 
time went on and the Empire became firmly established 
Romans flocked to Greece for education and study. ‘Collect¬ 
ing’ became the hobby of wealthy Romans, and the Greek 
cities and temples were pillaged of their statues and works of 
art for the adornment of Roman palaces and country villas. 
A vast industry in mass-produced ‘copies’ of Greek works 
of art developed, and as time went by and the freshness and 
piercing wisdom of the Greek spirit faded the copies grew 
more and more clumsy and coarse. Just in the same way 
Greek architecture was imitated. The Romans were richer 
and could afford bigger and more gorgeous buildings, but 
everywhere the result was the same—splendour and show, 
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but a coarsening and dulling of the fine spirit of beauty. They 
introduced one or two new ideas of their own, of course, 
such as the round arch instead of the straight Greek lintel and 
a cunning method of making vaulted ceilings out of cement, 
but even these were a sorry substitute for the glory that had 
been Greece. Sometimes, to-day, you may see in a stationer’s 
shop picture postcards offered for sale with the notice, “Two¬ 
pence coloured, penny plain.” Compared with the Greeks, 
whom they copied, the Romans were always penny plain’ 
in everything they tried r to do, whether it were building, 
poetry, or simply straight thinking. The highest art needs 
freedom of the spirit. 

( tliis means simply that the Romans were what is called 
^materialists —that is they lived and worked and cared for 
goods.’ They lived for power, security, wealth, and—if 
they could get it luxury. They lived for good roads, good 
harbours, good trade, good houses, good drains, and good 
food. They liked good shows in their theatres, preferably 
with some good bloodshed to give them a thrill, and the 
best of them enjoyed good poetry, good statues, and good 
laws. They all enjoyed good wine. There are fine men in 
every age and every race, and I do not want to suggest for 
a moment that Rome was without them, but the best and 
the greatest of them were, somehow, always the saddest. 
There were the Stoics who had borrowed (as usual) and 
developed a noble philosophy from the Greeks, a philosophy 
of endurance, patience, moderation, and self-control, but 
there was no joy in them. For the rest there was lust and vice 
and excess of every kind, with no law of the State or of public 
opinion or within their own hearts to restrain them. There 
was justice of a sort, but it was an ‘outward’ justice largely 
concerned with goods,’ and there was no reverence for 
a man as a man. There was less reverence still for women, 
and as for children—well, even in good families if a baby 
girl was bom, and there were already a couple of daughters, 
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as likely as not the father would order it to be ‘exposed’— 
that is, to be thrown away on a plot of waste ground outside 
the town till it died of exposure. This was a common thing, 
and nobody thought anything of it except perhaps the 
mother, and she didn’t count. Then there was slavery, with all 
that it meant of slow and steady degradation of both slave 
and owner. Dark as some things are in our modern world 
of to-day, there are whole sides of Roman life, for all its 
outward splendour, which we cannot read of without a sick 
horror. A writer has said that ‘suicide was one of the major 
industries of the later Empire.’ This may be an exaggeration, 
but there is truth behind it; men killed themselves because, 
paradoxically, they had nothing to die for. Men need some¬ 
thing worth dying for as well as something worth living for. 

This, then, was the ‘law’ of the Roman world. It was 
a law of power, of equality (under the Emperor), and of 
ruthlessness. It was a law of ‘goods’ as distinct from ‘good’— 
that is, of wealth and luxury and self-gratification. Rome was 
an end in herself; there was nothing beyond her—or beyond 
life—and she would last for ever. There was no arguing with 
her or her law or her spirit; she was universal and she must 
be obeyed. 

It was a bad time for a Great Outlaw to be born. 
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THE LAW OF THE JEWS 

Just before the birth of Octavius, the future Emperor, 
Pompey was sent by the Roman Senate to carry out a war 
of conquest in the lands at the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Pompey was a fine leader of men as well as a good 
soldier, and he did his work thoroughly, conquering and 
subduing many kings and cities. Finally, in the very year in 
which the future Augustus was bom, he captured the famous 
city of Damascus in Syria, the last of his ‘objectives,’ and 
began to think it was time for him to return home to Rome 
to enjoy the triumph that must surely await him there after 
all his victories. But while he was busy settling affairs in 
Damascus and arranging for the government of the con¬ 
quered country as a Roman province he received an appeal 
from one of the warring parties in the little country of Judea, 
bordering Syria to the South, asking him to come and help 
them to overcome a rival party which had turned them out 
of the capital city, Jerusalem. 

Pompey must have smiled grimly to himself when he 
received this invitation. When a couple of rabbits are quarrel¬ 
ling, it is not very wise of one of them to appeal to a wolf 
for help; it usually ends by both rabbits finding themselves 
inside the wolf. But that was their own look-out; they had 
asked for the help of the wolf and the wolf would take them 
at their word and come. 

The country of Judea was a tiny one, no bigger than our 
three counties of Yorkshire, Durham, and Northumberland 
put together, and its people were too few and too weak to 
cause any trouble from a military point of view, but small 
as the country was it occupied a very important position, as 

fi 
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anyone may see by looking at a map. It stands at the meeting- 
place of three continents and in one sense might almost be 
called the centre of the world. Moreover, to the south of it 
lay the rich and powerful land of Egypt, and the only road 
to Egypt lay through Palestine, for the little country was 
bounded to the eastward by arid deserts stretching away to 
the Persian Gulf. Rome had no intention of attacking Egypt 
then, but who could tell the future? Some day it might prove 
very useful to have control of that little corridor country 
leading to the wonders of the Nile. Moreover, those queer 
Jews had a temple in Jerusalem. Their religion, Pompey 
knew, was as queer as themselves and the temple was a bar¬ 
barous affair, not to be compared for a moment to the glorious 
buildings in Rome and Greece, but there was sure to be 
a statue of the Hebrew God inside. If it was of gold or silver, 
Pompey could melt it down, or it might be worth carting 
home to Rome to make a feature in his great triumphal 
procession to the Capitol. 

So Pompey gave the order to march south, and presently 
his army was encamped before Jerusalem, preparing for the 
siege. It didn’t last long, for the jews, bravely as they fought, 
were no match for the disciplined and experienced army of 
Rome. The huge catapults soon battered gaps in the city 
walls and before long the Romans were fighting their way 
through the narrow streets to the inner walls of the temple. 
There the resistance was even fiercer, but it was soon over. 
Those of the priests who had not been slain were held back 
and thrust behind the colonnades of the outer courtyard, while 
Pompey and his bodyguard marched across to an inner gate¬ 
way. There were more frantic priests to be dealt with here, 
but they were soon out of the way. Another great court¬ 
yard, surrounded by pillars: Pompey looked at them critically 
and shrugged his shoulders impatiently. These Jews had no 
artistic sense; the place was like an Oriental palace, and all 
the proportions were wrong. In front was an inner building, 
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tall and square, but not big. The God would be inside there, 
surely, and Pompey ordered the doors to be opened. Out¬ 
side the door, on a platform, stood a great altar and there 
was a huge laver too, full of water. After a glance Pompey 
turned away; tins was no good to him, it was all brass, not 
gold. The doors were flung open, and the Roman advanced 
alone. Some of the captive priests struggled and others stood 
silent, but the faces of all were white with horror and despair 
as Pompey passed through the doorway and disappeared into 
the Holy Place. 

Pompey found himself in a tall, narrow room, very cool 
and still after the glare and noise of the courtyard. He gazed 
round curiously. There was another small altar and some 
simple furnishings, but no sign of the God. Where on earth 
could he be? Then Pompey’s eyes wandered to the far end 
of the chamber, and the mystery seemed to be solved. From 
roof to floor hung a gigantic curtain, hiding the further end 
of the room from sight. It was perfectly plain, woven of 
some fine and exquisite material, and it moved and rustled 
faintly in the breeze that came from the open doorway. 
Pompey’s eyes lit up with satisfaction. Of course! These 
people kept their God hidden behind a curtain. It was quite 
usual among backward peoples, and there was something to 
be said for the idea. It was a good plan not to make your God 
too cheap and to keep the people guessing about him, it all 
helped to preserve the illusion. Pompey walked forward 
across the Holy Place and, tearing the curtain aside, entered 
the Holy of Holies. Then he stopped abruptly and stared in 
astonishment, for the place was empty. A few pieces of in¬ 
significant furniture, an odd tarnished candlestick, and—dust. 
There was dust everywhere, the place was empty, it was 
obviously never used. There was no God, no God at all. 
Pompey swore a good round Roman oath of disappoint¬ 
ment and strode back through the outer room to rejoin his 
bodyguard. 
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4 ‘They haven’t got a God!” he said to a staff officer scorn¬ 
fully. “There isn’t even a pedestal, or a place for one, or I’d 
suspect them of hiding the tiling away. The place is never 
used; it’s covered with dust. It’s a fraud!” He went back 
angrily to his headquarters, giving orders for any valuables 
in the temple to be collected and transferred to his baggage 
train. Then he went on with the business of arranging for 
the administration of the new province of Judea and, before 
long, left for Rome, leaving an adequate garrison behind. 

On that day, almost exactly two thousand years ago, the 
Jewish State in Palestine lost its independence for ever. But 
the empty temple and the dusty shrine stood for yet another 
Law, a Law we must take some trouble to understand before 
the Great Outlaw comes upon the scene. 

The Jews whose country Pompey occupied in the year 
63 b.c. were a branch of the great Semitic race which, so far 
as we can tell, were the first people in the history of humanity 
to develop a real civilisation. According to the earliest Jewish 
legends, and there is no reason to doubt their truth, their 
first ancestors migrated into Palestine from the lower 
Euphrates valley at a period we may roughly date at 
2000 b.c. The dwellers in Mesopotamia at that time were of 
two kinds: city-dwellers who lived in towns along the rivers, 
and nomadic herdsmen who tended flocks of cattle and 
sheep on the outlying desert fringes, wandering from one 
grazing ground to another and living in tents. The city- 
dwellers had developed to a high degree the arts of building 
and pottery and were experts at irrigation, devising elaborate 
canals and schemes of water-supply from the two great rivers 
to keep their highly fertile fields under cultivation, but the 
nomads were evidently of a simpler type and, like all tent- 
dwellers, were backward in the arts. It was a group from these 
nomadic tribes, apparently, that migrated across the inter¬ 
vening desert and colonised Palestine. Their leader, according 
to the legends, was a man of outstanding character and must 
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be reckoned, if the legends represent the facts, as one of the 
great religious heroes of all time. It is difficult to be sure of 
the facts and the experts are still quarrelling over them, for 
the legends were not actually written down till much later 
in the history of the Jews, and when this happens it is always 
hard to determine just how much of the material is real early 
legend and how much is read back’ into the story from 
later ideas which had developed by the time they came to 
be written down. However this may be, it seems that during 
the course of centuries the Jews—or the Hebrews, as we 
should call them—developed two central ideas about their 
God which mark them out strongly from all other peoples 
of their time. The first idea was that God is a spirit, not a kind 
of superman. They thought of Him as the great first Creative 
Spirit that made all things, man included, and so strong was 
this conviction that it became a ‘taboo’—that is, a forbidden 
thing, to make any sort of image or statue to represent Him. 
There was to be no idol-worship in the Hebrew religion. 
This ‘taboo’ had one curious result. So strong was it that it 
extended to all kinds of artistic craftsmanship that fin ds 
delight in making representations of natural tilings in wood 
or stone. The Jews never developed this type of art through¬ 
out the whole of their history, and when later on they became 
wealthier and more civilised and wanted to erect permanent 
buildings they always had to import foreign designers and 
craftsmen to do the work for them . 

The second fundamental idea, and it was as unique as the 
first, was that God is good —that is, they identified this Creative 
Spirit with something they called ‘righteousness.’ Though, of 
course, they held many primitive and crude ideas about 
right and wrong which seem strange to us, they were con¬ 
scious, as we are, of right impulses and ‘wrong’ impulses 
in their own minds, and from very early times they identified 
the right impulses with the will of God. This meant that 
there grew up in connection with their religion the idea of 
c 
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the ‘Law’ of God. God wanted them to do A and B and C 
and forbade them to do X and Y and Z, because A and B 
and C were good and X and Y and Z were evil. It was the 
work of their various law-givers to find out and write down 
for them the things they must and must not do. So there 
grew up a third idea, the idea of a ‘Covenant or bargain 
which had been made, somehow, between God and His 
chosen people—that is, themselves. They undertook to keep 
the ‘Law,’ and God, on His part, undertook to favour and 
protect them as long as they kept their side of the bargain. 

Now it is plain for us to see that this religion was by no 
means an easy one, and made great demands on the Jews, 
who were no better if no worse than their contemporaries 
in other countries and found it just as hard as we do to live 
up to an exacting law that covered all the doings of common 
life. Moreover, they were constantly coming into contact 
with—and sometimes were actually conquered by—other 
peoples with much easier idol-worshipping religions, and 
there was always throughout their history a strong temp¬ 
tation, to which they often yielded, to borrow attractive 
features from these religions and so water down the stem 
severity of their own. So there is small wonder that, in the 
course of the centuries, a great deal of ‘heathenism’ of one 
kind or another did actually get mixed up with Hebrew 
religion, such as Solomon’s elaborate ceremonial of sacrifices 
and his Temple with priests and a ritual as showy as anything 
that could be provided by heathendom. This faces us with 
another consideration of paramount importance as regards 
the Old Testament. In all great religions and religious move¬ 
ments two principles are constantly at work, the principles 
of degeneration and of regeneration, the former tending to 
corrupt the original purity of a revelation so that it is con¬ 
tinuously hardening into formality and losing its freshness 
while the latter is as constantly refining baser elements and 
endowing old forms with new and more spiritual meanings. 
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The plain man is bound to ask how these two principles 
operated in the history of Jewish religion; to what extent was 
it a case of a primitive ideal, austere and pure, being corrupted 
from without and from within by the impacts of heathen¬ 
dom and moral imperfection, and to what extent the gradual 
emergence of a growing light from the darkness of primitive 
superstition? The plain man may ask, but only the expert 
can answer, and the plain man must get what consolation 
he can from the knowledge that to-day’s answer differs from 
yesterday s and that to-morrow’s will be different again. 
But the plain man may be confident of one thing beyond all 
gainsaying, and that is that from the pages of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, both early and late, there breaks out again and again 
a living stream of pure religion, lyrical, exalted, and profound. 
One may compare it to the stream of molten lava thrown out 
down the mountain side by an active volcano; it is always 
getting mixed up with rocks and earth picked up on the 
way and solidifying into stiff, grey heaps of slag devoid of 
heat or movement, but again and again the fresh white-hot 
stream breaks out from underneath, leaving the lifeless slag- 
heaps to one side and pouring onward down the hill. When 
you find that happening constantly, in spite of all failures 
and discouragements, as you do in the history of Judaism and, 
later, of Christianity, you may be sure that it happens because 
the deep central impulse at the back of it all is something 
which is eternally real and true, something which corresponds 
to the reality that lies behind the universe. 

The Hebrew people had a very chequered career. After 
a few generations, while they were still small in numbers 
and still organised on a family basis, they migrated once 
more, this time into Egypt. They took this step, apparently, 
because of a series of famine years and because the most 
fertile and best-watered parts of Palestine were still occupied 
by other and more powerful tribes. In Egypt they settled in 
the Nile Delta and were at first treated well, but as time 
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went on and their growing numbers made the Egyptians 
afraid of them, they were enslaved and set to work as 
labourers on the vast building projects to which the 
Egyptians were so given. It is interesting that there is con¬ 
temporary Egyptian evidence, as well as the Bible story, for 
this slavery of the Jews. From it they were rescued and led 
back to Palestine by the second great national leader of their 
history, Moses. If the stories of this ‘exodus’ are true, Moses 
must be reckoned as one of the greatest leaders of history, for 
the task of conducting a huge disorganised crowd of 
refugees—not a drilled and disciplined army, but a rabble of 
men, women, children and cattle, tamed by generations of 
abject slavery—across hundreds of miles of largely waterless 
desert must have required a genius indeed. Some scholars 
have thrown doubts on the real existence of Moses; one is 
tempted to paraphrase Mark Twain’s remark about Homer 
and say that if such a feat wasn’t done by Moses then it must 
have been done by another man with the same name. 

At any rate, whether led by Moses or not, the Jews arrived 
in due course back in Palestine and found the country occupied 
by a number of tribes, all more or less warlike, against which 
they had to make headway as best they could. For some 
generations the struggle went on with more or less success, 
but even till much later times they never succeeded in occupy¬ 
ing completely the whole of the country; the fertile strip 
along the sea coast and the wild hills to the east of Jordan 
remaining in the hands of hostile tribes. Finally, the Jews, 
who were still organised in independent tribes, were forced 
to unite together and establish a kingship in order to resist 
their enemies successfully. 

After this there followed the one brief and outwardly glorious 
interlude in the whole of Hebrew history, the kingships of 
David and Solomon. The Jews of the future always looked 
back on this time as a golden age of power and prosperity, 
but the power and prosperity were more imaginary than real. 
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Palestine was, after all, only a tiny country, and it lay as 
a buffer state between powerful neighbours, the great terri¬ 
tories of Syria and Mesopotamia to the north and Egypt to 
the south. Both o'f these happened, at the moment, to be rent 
by civil strife and therefore weak, so the little Jewish kingdom 
was left in peace, but the peace was not to last. 

Although it must have seemed to the Jews that their God 
had at last remembered His promise made to Abraham so 
long ago in the covenant’ and had favoured them and raised 
them to greatness, in actual fact there was no time in their 
history at which the stream of lava ran more sluggishly or 
seemed more nearly quenched. Alongside them in their 
country there were still living the ‘aborigines,’ and though 
the Jews were forbidden to intermarry with them, they were 
constantly being enticed and corrupted by the attractions of 
these people’s primitive Nature religion, with its idols, its 
feasts, and its orgies. The very building of Solomon’s gorgeous 
temple—gorgeous rather than beautiful it must have been, 
from what we know of the art of the Phoenicians who were 
hired to build it—was a step backwards away from the 
simple purity of the old faith, and worse was to follow. 
After David’s death the kingdom rapidly fell to pieces, divid- 
ing at first into two, north and south, and then narrowed 
down to a fraction of its former size and strength when the 
northerners were overrun, conquered, and carried off into 
captivity by the Assyrians, those dreadful “scarlet soldiers” 
who outdid in fiendish cruelty the bloodiest of a blood¬ 
thirsty age. A remnant of the Jews was left behind in the 
north, but their fate, to Hebrew eyes, was even more de¬ 
grading than that of the captives, for they intermarried with 
the ‘ natives’ and set up a kind of half-breed, corrupt Judaism, 
with a parody of the Jerusalem Temple set up on Mount 
Gerizim. There they lingered on for centuries; in the time of 
Jesus they were known as the ‘Samaritans,’ and they were 
regarded by the orthodoj Jews with a hatred and contempt 
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which it is difficult for us to conceive. For a few more 
generations the remaining southern kingdom kept its in¬ 
dependence, and then it too went down helplessly Before the 
onslaught of the Babylonian Empire. If the'Babylonians had 
scattered their captives as the Assyrians had done a century 
and a half before, the whole history of the world would have 
been different, but, as it was, Judaism—and civilisation— 
was saved by the fact that the captive Jews were kept together 
in one community ‘by the waters of Babylon,’ free to pre¬ 
serve their traditions and to worship as they would. 

And what of the lava stream during all those turmoils? 
The answer stands in one word—prophets. Again and again, 
both in times of adversity and in the brief periods of pros¬ 
perity, a succession of great men had arisen to call back the 
people from their constant slide into idolatry to the worship 
of the Living God, the Creative Spirit who dwelt in temples 
not made with hands and of whom no image might be made. 
Over against the luxury of the rulers and the decadence of 
the temple worship, they preached, often under fiery per¬ 
secution, the relentless demand of the unseen God for 
righteousness. Others of the great religions of the world can 
show, perhaps, a ‘law’ as lofty and moral as the law of Moses, 
many can show a ritual and symbolism finer than that of the 
Temple, but none—Christianity excepted—can produce a rival 
to the prophets. Together they form a fact hr history which 
we ignore at our peril; they prove that this turbulent, fickle, 
and sometimes repellent race had been intrusted, even in 
those early days, with something that was part of eternal 
truth. No other explanation of the prophets is possible. 

The period of exile in Babylonia wrought a profound 
change in the religion of the Jews. Cast out from their 
‘promised land’ and with Solomon’s Temple now only a heap 
of ruins left far away behind them, they had nothing but 
their traditions, their memories of the law and of the fiery 
teachings of the prophets, to sustain them. Tins law and this 
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prophetic teaching they now proceeded to collect carefully 
and to write down, together with accounts of the history of 
their race. The result was a collection of writings which, with 
later additions, form what we now call the ‘Old Testament.’ 
After fifty years of exile a small contingent of Jews was per¬ 
mitted to return to Palestine by Cyrus the Persian, who had 
conquered the short-lived empire of Babylon, but the majority 
stayed on for another century, still busying themselves with 
the work of writing down and elaborating the law, and also 
preparing complicated and detailed instructions for the Temple 
ceremonial against the time, to which they all eagerly looked 
forward, when the Temple should be rebuilt in Jerusalem. 

This time came at last when Nehemiah led the final 
migration back from Babylon to Palestine, armed with all 
the documents, and set to work energetically to finish the 
rebuilding of Temple and city which the pioneer parties had 
begun. The Samaritans, eager to be recognised as proper 
Jews, offered their help, but it was scornfully refused. Judea 
was, of course, still a province of the Persian Empire. There 
was no king now—Nehemiah and his friends made no 
attempt to restore the monarchy—but the High Priest of the 
Temple was recognised by the Persians as being the Head of 
the Jewish State, and thus the priests of the newly established 
Temple became the rulers of the country, under their foreign 
masters. 

We can pass more rapidly over the remaining few centuries 
of this troubled history. About a century after Nehemiah, 
the great Alexander subdued the Persian Empire and Egypt 
together, including the little province of Judea. Alexander 
was a deeply religious man and had the true Greek spirit of 
tolerance, so he left the Jews in peace after his visit to 
Jerusalem, during which it is recorded that he worshipped 
with great reverence in the Temple. After his death his vast 
empire was divided among his generals, and a century and 
a half later Antiochus IV tried to stamp out the Jewish 
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religion by persecution and destruction. For the last time the 
flame of rebellion flared up in the sorely-tried little state, and 
you may read in the Book of Maccabees—now included in 
the Apocrypha—how one great patriot family united all the 
quarrelling parties together and overcame Antiochus, restor¬ 
ing for a short and final period the independence of the Jews. 
Then came Pompey, as we have seen, and with Pompey the 
flickering light of freedom went out for ever. 

All this history may seem confusing and boring, but we 
have to study and understand it to some extent if we are to 
get a picture of the world into which the Great Outlaw was 
bom. So as to help to get that picture clear I will try to sum 
up as simply as possible the situation at the time of his birth. 

Firstly, Jewish religion was divided broadly into two 
great parties, those who put their trust in the Temple with 
its priests and ceremonies, and those who put their faith in 
the Law. The former party were called Sadducees, possibly 
after Zadok the first High Priest of the restored Temple, and 
the latter Pharisees, a word which means 'separate ones.’ 
These two parties hated one another bitterly, only meeting 
in a kind of cold truce at the great religious festivals, such as 
that of the Passover, held in the Temple. Roughly speaking, 
we may say that the Temple party represented the 'heathen’ 
elements which had become entangled with the Jewish 
religion and the Pharisees stood for the ‘lava stream,’ though 
this had lost its glow and power and had become congealed 
in the complications of the ‘Law.’ The Sadducees had the 
additional drawback of being what we have lately learned 
to call ‘Quislings’—that is, for a long period they had been 
the agents of a foreign conquering Power and had governed 
that part of the country for which they were responsible in 
the interest of foreigners. The Pharisees, on the other hand, 
were the ‘patriotic’ party. 

Secondly, we must note that the ‘Law,’ brought back 
centuries before as it had been written down in exile, was 
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written in the ancient Hebrew language. The Jews had long 
since ceased to speak this, since they had adopted the Aramaic 
dialect which was spoken all over the Syrian provinces. 
Thus a Jewish boy, if he wanted to understand the Scriptures, 
had to learn Hebrew as a foreign language, just as an English 
boy has to learn Latin. Even before the Pharisee (Law-loving) 
and Sadducee (Temple-serving) parties had drifted apart, 
little ‘chapels’ had been established in every town and large 
village where the Law, including the histories and the words 
of the prophets, were read and explained every Sabbath 
Day (Saturday) in Aramaic to the common people. This 
was done by men called Rabbis which means teachers, and 
the chapels were known as synagogues. The Rabbis, who, 
of course, had learned Hebrew, were not allowed to give 
their own ideas when they ‘explained’ the Scriptures, but had 
to recite appropriate extracts from the officially composed 
explanations. The Pharisees distrusted new ideas, they felt 
that the Law had been given them from God centuries before 
and that they must preserve it exactly as it had been given 
and endeavour to keep it to the uttermost tiniest detail; it 
would never do for the Rabbis or anybody else to try to 
explain or interpret the Law ‘out of their own heads.’ 

Thirdly, we may note in passing that the Temple had been 
rebuilt, since Pompey’s time, in the best Roman fashion, 
very gorgeous and grand. This had been done by a certain 
Herod, a King of Syrian descent whom the Romans had put 
in to govern part of the province on their behalf, sharing that 
duty with the High Priest and his party. The Pharisees, no 
doubt, turned up their noses at this new-fangled Romanised 
Temple and kept away from it as much as their religious 
duties allowed. Even so, we may note, no vestige of an image 
was allowed in the Temple; the old Jewish tradition of the 
Spirit-God was too strong to permit that. 

Fourthly, we have the ‘Dream,’ and that is one of the most 
important tilings of all. For centuries there had been^growing 
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up in the minds of all Jews a belief that the age of the Prophets, 
which had apparently come to an end long ago, was not really 
finished and that some day a great deliverer would arise to 
restore the glories of the time of David and save them from 
their conquerors. This dream, which became a legend, took 
many forms and appealed to different people in different 
ways. To some, filled with fury at the cruelties of the con¬ 
querors and made bitter by the sufferings of the people, this 
dream was chiefly one of revenge. They gloated over the 
prospect of the Romans being hurled into a fire of ever¬ 
lasting torment by the Mighty Warrior, while they them¬ 
selves would occupy front seats at the show. To others, more 
religiously minded, the dream was of Israel delivered and 
independent, it is true, but more important even than that, 
it was a dream of a purified and united worship of the true 
God established for ever at Jerusalem. All the nations of the 
world would come to acknowledge Him in great humility 
and to worship Him in the Temple—in the outer court 
reserved for the Gentiles, of course—and the God of Israel 
would become the God of the whole earth, with His chosen 
people as His ministers to interpret His will to all mankind. 

At first the ‘Dream’ pictured the Deliverer as a prince of 
the house of David, no more than a mighty warrior, but as 
time went on and their sufferings bit more deeply into their 
souls, and as the overwhelming power of their conquerors 
became more and more obvious, the deliverer—or Messiah 
as they called him—changed his form and became, in their 
imaginations and visions, a supernatural being coming down 
from Heaven with supernatural powers, to shrivel and 
destroy their enemies, not by force of arms, but by a magic 
word from his lips. Many obscure and rapturous prophecies 
had been written about him, especially of late years since 
the times of Antiochus. These prophecies or poems are full 
of strange symbols which it is difficult for us who read them 
in this matter-of-fact age to appreciate. We must remember 
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that the Jews, whose splendid literature is so familiar to us 
in the pages of the Bible, were an Oriental people and their 
minds did not work in the same way as ours. 

The Sadducees and the Pharisees reacted to the ‘Dream’ in 
very different ways. The former, being ‘Quislings,’ knew that 
any such deliverance as the Dream foreshadowed would 
mean the end of their own power for good and all, so they 
mocked at it and would have nothing to do with it. They 
were as eager as the Romans to stamp out any threatened 
rebellion at the source. The Pharisees were much more 
sympathetic. In their hearts they longed for the deliverer, 
and in their own peculiar way they had already made up 
their minds how best they might prepare for his coming. 
“If only,” they thought, “we could manage to get every 
Jew—every good Jew, that is; we needn’t include those 
miserable Sadducees—to keep the whole of the Law, every 
tiny detail of it, for a sufficiently long period, then God will 
see that we are a holy people and He will fulfil His side of 
the Covenant and deliver us.” So they became more particular 
then ever to keep, and to persuade or threaten other people 
to keep, every tiny detail of the hundreds of rules for daily 
life into which the Law, that had once been part of the living 
lava stream, had solidified. They became bewitched, like 
many good folks before and since, by arithmetic. To them it 
became a matter of counting and re-counting scores of 
‘obediences,’ and in counting the trees so carefully it is small 
wonder that they completely lost sight of the wood. Anyhow, 
as far as the ‘Dream’ was concerned one thing was certain: 
if and when the promised deliverer appeared the Pharisees 
would judge him by one standard only: Did he or did he not 
square up satisfactorily with the Law? Did he stand for the 
Law, the whole Law, and nothing but the Law? If not, then 
it mattered little who or what he was, the Pharisees would 
reject him. Moreover, there was one thing common to both 
the Pharisees and the Sadducees, and that was a terrible 
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haunting fear. During the last few generations there had 
been more than one 4 ‘sham Messiah.” Some fanatic, brooding 
over the wrongs and sufferings of Israel, would suddenly 
proclaim himself to be the promised deliverer and raise the 
standard of rebellion. Quickly gathering a company of like- 
minded enthusiasts, he would perhaps surprise and wipe out 
a picket of Roman soldiers and then capture a village or two 
and, escaping into the wilds beyond Jordan, try to spread 
the revolt. The result was always the same. Rome was quite 
accustomed to these little tricks and knew quite well how to 
deal with them. ‘Mobile squads’ would be sent out swiftly 
from the garrisons at Jerusalem or Caesarea to seize the 
villages. Houses would be burned, the inhabitants questioned 
under torture, and the pitiful fugitives hunted down, cap¬ 
tured and crucified. We need not dwell upon crucifixion, 
which has been described as the most terrible death by 
torture that man has ever devised. But there were few Jews 
who had not at one time or another—perhaps often—hurried 
past the dreadful wayside cross, trying to shut their ears to 
the desperate crying and to avert their eyes from the cease¬ 
less writhing that went on hour after endless hour till it 
grew weaker and at last ceased. Rome had a very effective 
way of discouraging rebels. 

Throughout the reign of Augustus these futile revolts by 
self-styled Messiahs had increased, and Rome was beginning 
to get tired of them. The little province of Judea, small and 
unimportant as it was, had begun to get a bad name at Head¬ 
quarters, and a hint had been sent to Jerusalem that unless 
these rebellions ceased a terrible vengeance would fall on the 
whole province, Jerusalem would be utterly destroyed and 
the Jewish people massacred. This was no idle threat; it was 
actually carried out, to the letter, seventy years later. That 
would mean the end of the Law and the hope of Israel as 
well as the destruction of the Temple, and both Sadducees 
and Pharisees were aghast at the prospect. Perhaps the one 
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thing that could unite these bitter enemies was the danger of 
a ‘sham Messiah’ raising another revolt. Their reasons might 
be very different, but they would combine to prevent or 
suppress him. 

At the end of the chapter on the Romans I tried to sum 
up what the Roman Law meant to the world on which it 
had settled down for five hundred years of dominion. Now, 
at the end of this, I must try to do the same for the law of 
the Jews. I described the law of Rome, you may remember, 
as a law of ‘goods,’ the goods concerned being mainly good 
tilings which could be touched, seen, and eaten. This, as 
I pointed out, was only another way of saying that the 
Romans were what we call ‘materialists.’ When we come to 
the law of the Jews, that solid mass of detailed rules into 
which the living lava stream had, for the moment, hardened, 
we find the same thing—it had become a law of ‘goods.’ 
I do not mean by this that the Pharisees were materialists, 
like the Romans, for this is far from true; the goods they 
were after were not material goods such as the Romans 
valued, but they were ‘goods’ none the less. To the greatest 
of the prophets, when the lava stream was running white- 
hot, ‘righteousness’ meant doing the Will of God; to the 
Pharisee it meant keeping some hundreds of rules, which 
meant again that righteousness had become ‘goods.’ The 
Pharisee could, and possibly did, add up at the end of the 
day the actual number of times he had carried out the law 
since he got up in the morning. He could tick off the rules 
on a list, and find out exactly how many he had obeyed and 
how many he had forgotten or slighted. Now, anything 
that can be added up in that way becomes ‘goods’; just as 
Csesar’s victories or Pompey’s loot could be added up and 
formed their owners’ ‘goods,’ so the Pharisee’s score of 
righteousness became a kind of religious goods. His idea of 
God was coloured with the idea of a banking account, a store 
of credited ‘goods’ accumulating in Ills name, and God 
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measuring the worthiness or unworthiness of His servants 
by the sum of their assets. When a man’s thinking begins to 
be dominated by arithmetic in this way he is in danger of 
losing his soul. 

This, then, was the world into which the Great Outlaw 
was to be born. It was in many ways a splendid world, full 
of a new power, a new unity, and even a new peace, but it 
was a world without hope, without freedom, and without 
real beauty. Above all, it was a world in which the minds of 
even the best of men were filled with a law which prevented 
them from seeing or following the best of tilings, for it was 
a law of ‘goods,’ not a law of good. 

It is easy for us to criticise the Romans and to condemn 
the Pharisees, but before we do so too heartily we may well 
pause to reflect whether our modern law is, after all, so very 
different from theirs. Sometimes to-day we speak of a specially 
successful man as one who ‘delivers the goods’; a man was 
now to be born into the Jewish and Roman world who 
would deliver men from their goods, and because of that 
deliverance he would become the Great Outlaw. 
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THE BOY IN THE CITY 

Certain stray worshippers and sightseers who happened 
to be wandering through the Temple courts a day or two 
after the end of one Passover feast a few years before the 
death of Augustus spoke to their friends afterwards of 
a charming and amusing sight they had witnessed, hi the 
corner of the colonnade, where the most learned Rabbis 
and Doctors of the Law were wont to recline in the shade of 
the pillars and to discuss, slowly and not without weighty 
pauses for consideration, the more knotty points of the Law, 
a small and lively schoolboy had appeared, and after one or 
two shy preliminary questions to the nearest of the Elders 
had engaged the whole company in eager debate. At first 
one or two of the Doctors had been inclined to be short with 
him. One told him not to worry his head about such tilings 
now, but to run away and find his mother, while another 
tried to fob him off with the usual evasive answers with 
which the old have always tried to keep the young from 
coming too near to awkward truths, but the boy would not 
be put off and before long he had caught the attention and 
interest of the whole semi-circle of Elders. They asked the 
boy one or two questions. Yes, this had been his first Passover 
feast. No, he hadn’t been to the Temple before, as far as he 
could remember. He lived with his parents at Nazareth, 
away in the north. He was twelve, and had just been admitted 
to a man’s full privileges in their religion (‘Confirmed,’ as 
we should say). Yes, the Temple was wonderful, but there 
were lots of things he didn’t understand about the Law, and 
would they please explain? One of the Elders told him, 
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rather patronisingly, to ‘fire away/ so he began again with 
his questions. What did this bit of the Law mean? Oh yes; 

I know it means that for us, but what did God mean by it? 
What was His purpose, what was He making when He made 
that rule? The old men began to sit up and pay more atten¬ 
tion to the boy. This was a new kind of question to which 
they were not accustomed; the meaning of the law to men, 
just how it was to be interpreted and carried out, that was 
a common subject of discussion, even to weariness, but what 
God was after—probing the purpose of the Eternal—what 
had come over the boy? 

One Elder, Nicodemus (he had two grandsons himself and 
loved all children), sat back watching the scene, stroking his 
long beard thoughtfully. He watched the boy intently. Many 
Hebrew children were extremely good looking, but besides 
great beauty this boy had something else which was puzzling. 
The old man searched his mind for it, but could find no clue, 
so he continued to watch. The group of Doctors had now 
completely fallen under the spell of the child, much to the 
amusement of the onlookers. There was at once a swiftness 
and a stillness about the boy which were arresting. He flashed 
his questions at the Elders with a queer little .eager toss of the 
head that was characteristic, and yet when the question was 
asked and he was waiting for the answer he stood still as 
a statue; there was no nervous shuffling of his feet or twitching 
of liis fingers. He was sure of himself, Nicodemus thought, 
and yet utterly unsclfconscious. Moreover, there was an¬ 
other little mannerism that was remarkable. When he had 
received an answer to one of his questions, the boy would 
stand quite still for a moment, gazing at the speaker with 
unseeing eyes, and the whole expression of his face would 
change. There would come over it an ‘inward’ look which 
made an indescribable impression on the old man. It reminded 
him strongly of something which he had seen before, quite 
recently, but he couldn’t for the moment remember what 
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it was. Then he recalled the incident, and he smiled. It was 
when he was out in the city a few days before, making some 
purchases. He had been standing at the back of a silk-shop, 
a dusky, shadowed place lit by a couple of feeble lamps. 
A customer had come in to match some silk, and Nicodcmus 
remembered how each time a fresh sample had been pro¬ 
duced the customer would take it outside the shop to test 
the colours in the daylight. That was what the boy was 
doing; he was taking the answers he receveid from the Elders 
outside—or was it inside?—into the ‘daylight’ to compare 
them with something of his own, something withdrawn and 
secret, which he possessed. 

Presently Nicodemus leaned forward and, choosing a suit¬ 
able moment, put in a word of his own. 

“You must not expect to learn all there is to know of 
the Eternal from the Law only, my child,” he said gently. 
“The Law is His word to men who are sinners, but there are 
other tilings of His creation which are not sinful, you must 
go to them too!” 

The boy turned swiftly and ran across to the old man, 
lifting his head with that odd little questing gesture that was 
so appealing, and smiling delightedly straight into his eyes. 

“Oh, yes!” he cried excitedly. “I know—I know! You 
mean—out there, don’t you?” He waved his hand towards 
the sunlit courtyard and the crown of Olivet, with its lines of 
trees, rising golden-green in the evening light above the far 
colonnade. But Nicodemus did not hear the words for the 
moment, he was gazing back into the boy’s face, sorely 
puzzled and in a way almost afraid. The boy’s eyes—his 
face—were different from any he had ever seen; they were 
queer, there was something strange. . . .But were words like 
‘queer’ or ‘strange’ the right ones to use about him? 
Nicodemus glanced round the circle of old men and the 
fringe of spectators, looking into each face in turn, for they 
were all waiting for his answer to the boy’s question. The 
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majority of these men were his friends, some of them intimate 
friends, good men whom he had known for a lifetime, but 
as he looked at them Nicodemus realised with a shock that 
behind each pair of familiar eyes there hung, as there had 
always hung, an impenetrable veil, and that behind each 
face was a mask, hiding the true person from sight. He turned 
to meet the boy’s gaze once more, and as he did so Nicodemus 
saw at once that it was not the boy’s eyes and face that were 
‘queer’ or ‘strange’; it was all the rest of them who were 
‘queer.’ All the rest of them, even children like his little 
grandsons at home, hid themselves behind a mask, but this 
boy was different. There was no veil at all behind his eyes, 
and there was no mask behind his face; through both there 
looked out a clear human spirit, entirely natural, entirely 
whole, and completely unconscious of itself. 

The old man was roused from his reverie by the light 
touch of the boy’s hand upon his knee. 

“You did mean—out there, didn’t you?” 

“Yes, my son, I did mean ‘out there.’ You must search for 
the Eternal everywhere, and,” he added on a sudden impulse, 
thinking of the boy’s eyes, “I think that you will find Him, 
my son!” 

The shadows of the great columns were lengthening and 
one of the Elders rose to his feet. 

“It is the hour of evening prayer,” he said, “and we must 
be going. Return to us to-morrow, my child, and we will 
talk further with you.” 

The old men moved off one by one and the onlookers 
dispersed. The boy stood still, looking after them wistfully, 
and Nicodemus, who was still watching him, touched him 
on the shoulder. 

“You said you come from Nazareth, my son. Your 
parents, arc they in the city? Can you find your way to them?” 

The boy turned quickly and smiled up at him. There was 
doubt in his face—and an imp of mischief, too. 
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“They started off for home this morning! I meant to run 
after them and catch them up before evening, but—there’s 
so much I wanted to ask, and I forgot! They’ll have got 
a long way by now, and it will soon be dark. I don’t 
know . . 

“You must come home with me,” said Nicodemus with 
decision. “I have two grandsons at home about your age, 
and you can sleep with them. You will never find your 
parents in the darkness; they will come back to look for you 
to-morrow.” 

The boy’s face brightened, and he slipped his hand into 
the old man’s. Then he sighed. “I’m afraid Mother will 
worry,” he said; “but it can’t be helped. I had to stay behind; 
there are so many questions ...” 

They crossed the courtyard and went up to evening prayer 
together. 

Later on in the evening Nicodemus, as was his custom, 
walked alone on the flat roof of his house. This was built in 
the Roman fashion, with an open, colonnaded courtyard in 
the middle containing a fountain and a shallow pool in which 
Nicodemus kept his tame fish. A dim glow of light shone 
up from behind the parapet of the courtyard as he walked, 
and above him the stars blazed and flashed from their back¬ 
ground of velvet sky. The confused hum and lights of the 
restless city came to him over the rooftops and from the 
courtyard below every now and then shouts of happy 
laughter. The three boys were down there together, squatting 
on the parapet of the pool in the yellow lantern-light. The 
little Nazarene was entertaining the others with endless funny 
stories about his cousins and friends, who were fisher-folk, 
it seemed, down on the Lake of Galilee. He evidently had 
an extraordinary gift for stories, and he kept Nicco and his 
brother in fits of laughter. Wliilc he talked he whittled away 
with his knife at a stick of fire-wood he had picked up, 
turning out a succession of tiny boats with extraordinary 
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swiftness and tossing them over to little Caleb to launch on the 
pool. He was wonderfully clever and quick with his hands. 

“This is Cousin Jacob’s boat I’m making now,” he was 
saying. “He’s terribly fat, and so are his two sons, so their 
boat has to be wider than the others. When they get excited 
and all stand up together the boat wobbles frightfully and 
nearly upsets. I’ll tell you what happened once when . . .” 

Nicodcmus moved away from the parapet and resumed 
his walk and his reverie. Something about this stranger boy 
had moved him profoundly, and he was trying to think it 
out and get it straight. He thought of his own two grandsons, 
whom he had brought up from birth and knew inside-out. 
And yet did he really know them as well as he had thought? 
They were both good boys, though entirely different; Nicco, 
the elder, was serious beyond his sixteen years, cautious, 
prudent, and reserved. All his words and actions—even the 
regard of his steady eyes—were the result of thought, of 
a part he had made up his mind to play. It wasn’t that he 
was consciously concealing his real self, or that there was 
anything underneath to be ashamed of, it was just the way 
he was made. His soul was like a defended city; all the life 
of the garrison, somehow, was going on in the trenches and 
redoubts of the ‘perimeter,’ with an eye to the enemy. What 
was happening in the city itself? Nicodcmus realised with 
a shock of surprise that he did not know—that he never had 
known, and never would know. He paused to listen again 
to the laughter bubbling up at intervals still from the court¬ 
yard below. He had never heard young Nicco laugh like that 
before; the little Nazarene must have bewitched him. 

Then there was the youngster, little Caleb, only just eleven. 
He was totally different from Nicco, impulsive, irresponsible, 
full of spontaneous chatter, tumbling in and out of mischief 
like a puppy. And yet he, just like his brother, was living all 
the time in his ‘fortifications.’ He wasn’t sure of himself, he 
was afraid—the old man knew how terribly the child feared 
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the dark—and his very high spirits and storms of temper were 
part of the shield he was pitifully trying to build up between 
himself and life. 

Nicodemus walked slowly over the roof and leaned on the 
parapet overlooking the street. From below, out of the 
darkness, came the soft quick shuffle of feet as men and women 
hurried by on their business of the night. Away to the north 
a bugle sounded from the Antonia Barracks, where the 
Roman garrison was quartered. The sound made him think 
of a couple of soldiers he had seen that morning, buying 
tortoises at the booth down the street where shell-fish from 
the Lake were exposed for sale. The soldiers made pets of 
the tortoises, keeping them up at the Barracks with a string 
through a hole in the shell, amusing themselves in the bore¬ 
dom of their oft-duty hours by trying patiently to teach 
them tricks. 

“That’s what we are,” said the old man softly to himself. 
“Wc are all tortoises and shell-fish; we start from our very 
birth to cover our naked souls with a shell to shield our¬ 
selves from pain—and from the light. It begins as a film, 
a web woven of our fears and our desire to be a separate 
person, apart from the rest of mankind. As wc get older the 
web thickens to a shell; all our sins and our shames mingle 
with it and stiffen it till it is hard and impenetrable like the 
shell of the tortoise. Behind it we hide from one another and 
from the Eternal, and by it our eyes are clouded and dimmed 
so that we cannot see even ourselves. We are all the same, 
old and young, good and evil—all save this strange boy. 
Is it that he has something which we have not, or is it that 
he is without something that all the rest of us have?” 

This was the question that had been tormenting him all 
evening, and far into the watches of the night he paced up 
and down on the roof while the stars swung by above him. 
At last he descended the steep stairway to the lower floor 
and, taking a lantern, went softly into the room where the 
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boys were sleeping on their low beds. Nicco was tossing 
uneasily, muttering now and then to himself, and little 
Caleb lay rolled up into a ball like an animal, his head under 
the bedclothes. The stranger lay perfectly still in a profound 
slumber, his hands behind his head. 

Enlightenment came to the old man as he looked at the 
child in the glow of the lantern. 

“You have that which we do not possess, my son,” he 
said softly, “for the Eternal has given you a spirit without 
flaw, clean and swift like a sword. For that reason you are 
without that which we all possess for our blindness, for there 
is no veil behind your eyes and no shell around your spirit. 
Because of this you will see into the hearts of men—though 
you do not yet know it, being unconscious of your gift— 
even as you have seen into the heart of the Law, and into the 
hearts of me and of my children. Because of this you will 
see God as none yet has seen Him, and it may be that you 
will declare Him to men as none other has done, for there 
will be no barrier between you and men except that which 
they themselves will raise against you. Because of this, too, 
you will suffer—Ah! how you will suffer! Perhaps it would 
be better for you if you never awoke from this sleep. But 
not for us. Not for us!” 

Nicodemus stole out of the room, dropping the curtain 
behind him. Out in the courtyard he paused by the pool, 
where the stars burned in the still water. On the parapet 
lay a little fleet of twelve tiny boats, laid out in a neat row 
ready for the next day’s play. Nicodemus stooped to examine 
them with his lantern, and as he did so he saw one little boat 
lying on the floor apart from the others, overlooked. After 
a moment’s hesitation he picked it up, concealed it in his 
sleeve, and retired to his room. 

On the following morning Nicodemus and the boy went 
up together to the Temple, and there the discourses with 
the elders were resumed. Some of them had been thinking 
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over the questions which had been asked the previous after¬ 
noon and had come primed with arguments and precedents. 
One or two were evidently annoyed that they had allowed 
themselves to be caught so easily by a child and were inclined 
to be short with him, but it was not long before they found 
themselves yielding once more to his spell. The boy’s ques¬ 
tions were still, again and again, about the reasons behind the 
law, not about the way in which it was to be interpreted or 
carried out. “IVhy did God tell us to do that?” he would ask. 
“What did He want to make when He gave us that rule?” 
He seemed to think of the Law, which all these Elders had 
taken for granted as the ultimate and unquestioned back¬ 
ground of life, as no more than a tool which the Eternal had 
devised for a purpose, and he wanted to find out what that 
purpose was. As the morning went on the old men, drawn 
by the boy’s questions, began to argue more and more 
fiercely among themselves, forgetting the questioner alto¬ 
gether. At such times the boy would stand silent, watching 
each Elder intently as he spoke, and watched in turn by 
Nicodemus. Nicodemus was testing the insight which had 
come to him, as by an inward illumination, the previous 
night, and everything that he saw confirmed it. Always 
there were the two sides to the boy’s behaviour, the two 
looks that alternated in his face. When he spoke or asked 
a question with that queer little lift of his chin there was 
always that eager, unreserved self-giving with unveiled eyes 
and mind which was so extraordinarily appealing, and then 
again, when the answer had been given or the argument 
had turned into channels which did not interest him, there 
was the sudden ‘inward’ look of utter stillness when he 
seemed withdrawn a thousand miles away, gone out into 
some strange daylight of his own to compare what he had 
heard with something beyond. Then again he would, 
suddenly, be just a merry schoolboy, flashing a look of 
mischievous delight at Nicodcnjus when one of the Elders 
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betrayed himself into some pomposity or comical mannerism. 

The scene was brought to an end with dramatic sudden¬ 
ness. There was a stir in the little knot of interested onlookers 
and a veiled woman burst through, followed by a man 
leaning on a staff, dressed in the garb of a peasant. The woman 
gave a cry \yhen she saw the boy, and like a flash he turned 
and ran to her. The woman's hood fell back from her head as 
she clasped the boy, and Nicodemus saw her face. It was 
beautiful, but tear-stained and full of sorrow, and Nicodemus 
saw at once that she was the boy's mother. She said some¬ 
thing to her son, and there was reproach in her voice, but 
he stroked her face softly and then she smiled. Nicodemus 
did not hear all that he said to her, but he caught the first 
words: “Didn't you know, Mother? Surely you knew! . . ." 
He leaned close and whispered something to her, and she 
looked back at him strangely, with a shadow on her face. 
Then the boy turned and bowed to the Elders, sitting in 
their semicircle, with grave courtesy. He ran swiftly over to 
Nicodemus and, kneeling at his side, asked him, according 
to the custom of a Jewish boy, for his blessing. When this 
had been given he rose and with his characteristic direct look 
thanked the old man for his kindness. “Thank you for look¬ 
ing after me!" he said. “And give my love to Nicco and 
Caleb. Tell them I’ll see them again some day!" The peasant 
father—evidently a man of few words—had been standing 
in the background throughout the scene, but now the boy 
darted back to his mother and the three figures passed away 
through the fringe of onlookers, crossed the sunlit court¬ 
yard, and were gone. The place seemed suddenly dull and 
empty, and there was silence for a time. Then the Elders 
began to discuss the child, some praising his wisdom and 
acumen, others, characteristically, wondering ‘what youth 
was coming to.' But Nicodemus sat silent, lost in thought. 
He had seen something quite new that morning, for he had 
caught the look that came over the boy's face when he turned 
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and saw his mother in tears. “I did not know him after all,” 
he said to himself. “I did not understand. He is steel—and 
he is fire! Nothing will stop him. Nothing on earth will 
ever stop him!” 

When Nicodemus reached home and broke the news to 
his grandsons that the boy had gone and they would not 
see him again they were heartbroken. A cloud came over 
young Nicco’s face. “There were such lots of things I wanted 
to talk to him about, Grandfather!” he said. “I wish we 
could go and stay up by Galilee some time. I think the people 
there must be most awfully interesting; he told us lots of 
stories about them and he made you like even the funny 
people, somehow. I think they must be a fine lot; could we 
go some time?” 

But Grandfather had the prejudices of a lifetime in his 
blood. 

“They are rude and ignorant peasants,” he said sternly. 
“Has anything good ever come out of Galilee?” 

“The boy came from Galilee!” retorted the lad swiftly. 

The old man stroked his beard thoughtfully. 

“That is true,” he said, then added suddenly: “Tell me! 
Would you like to have that boy for a friend?” 

Rather to his surprise, Nicco hesitated. 

“I—I don’t quite know,” he said at last. “Yes, I think so. 
Only—well, he looked at you in such a queer way, as if he 
could see inside you! I fancy,” he added with a burst of 
insight, “it would be a whole-time job to be his friend, 
somehow! 

But Caleb was quite inconsolable. 

“You might have brought him back again, Grandfather!” 
he wept. “He made me such lovely boats, and he said there 
were heaps and heaps more stories he could tell us!” He 
seized his grandfather by the sleeve impulsively. “Couldn’t 
you buy him for us, Grandfather? You’ve got heaps of money 
and I do want him! We’d be awfully kind to him!” 
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The old man smiled as he patted the boy’s head. 

“No, Caleb, I’m afraid I can’t buy him,” he said. “I don’t 
think he’s for sale, you know. I don’t think he’ll ever be for 
sale!” he added, under his breath. 

That’s all there is to tell about Nicodemus and his grand¬ 
sons, I think. Perhaps it was Nicco who came long afterwards 
by night (he was always cautious) to see the Great Outlaw, 
and found to his surprise and joy that he had seen him before. 



Chapter IV 


THE BOY IN ‘SHERWOOD’ 

The capital city emptied slowly after the festival and for 
days the roads north, south, east and west were choked by 
crowds of returning pilgrims. Most of them were too poor 
to afford beasts and the journey had to be made on foot. 
This was a slow business, since food had to be carried besides 
the bundle of clothes, and though the winter rains were over 
and the days warm and sunny, it was still apt to be cool at 
nights. Gradually the stream of travellers thinned as little 
detachments turned off the road, one by one, to the outlying 
villages, and by the time our party reached the hills at the 
north side of the plain of Esdraelon they were nearly alone. 
They climbed slowly up the steep track to the gap in the 
low hills, Father walking on one side of the donkey and the 
boy on the other. Mother had been very silent on the home¬ 
ward journey; perhaps the festival had been more than usually 
tiring that year. 

As they gained the crest of the track, where it crossed 
through the gap into the little basin where Nazareth lay, they 
paused to look back. Below them the plain stretched for 
miles, bright with waving barley and purple anemones. 
Across it the road stretched like a white ribbon leading away 
to Jczrcel, with the round dome of Gilboa behind. This 
plain—a wide, shallow valley leading through the hills from 
the sea-coast to the hills above the lake—had always been 
the cockpit of the country; every mile marked a battlefield 
and every village had stood a siege. Over there on Gilboa 
Saul had died like the warrior he was, with Jonathan at his 
side. Saul had fought like a trapped animal, furiously and 
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bitterly, but Jonathan fought as in a dream, his mind far 
away with his friend. “Oh, David—if only you were here! 
If only I could see you once more before the end!” The boy 
had climbed Gilboa once, all by himself, and had spent 
a day dreaming on the summit, wandering to and fro among 
the rocks or sitting, his chin on his knees, gazing westward 
to where the long hog’s-back of Carmel hid the Great Sea. 
He had always felt sorry for Saul, with his madness and his 
gnawing jealousy, but it was the story of David and Jonathan 
that held him. That was glorious, and the lonely hill-top 
seemed to the boy to be warm and golden still with the 
glow of their friendship. 

They turned their backs on the great view at last and 
presently were clattering over the cobbles of the little town. 
Their house stood away up the hill on the west side of the 
semicircle, for Nazareth was built round the three sides of 
a shallow bowl in the hills, with the open side to the south. 
The house was small and simple, for they were poor, but it 
was spotlessly clean. The boy’s father was a builder; he did 
carpentering too, and a bit of blacksmithing, for he was the 
general ‘handy-man’ of the little town. Behind the house, with 
its windowless rooms and flat roof, was the yard, and across 
the yard the workshop. Between the workshop and the house 
there were piles of timber, though nothing like as much as 
you would see in a builder’s yard in England, for timber was 
expensive and scarce, and every scrap had to be carefully 
preserved. Nobody dreamed of making a fire with it, it was 
far too precious to bum. For firing the children collected 
dung from the roads or, in season, piles of wild-flowers, 
which they spread out to dry in the yard. 

The boy ran on ahead as soon as they entered the town, 
and put his head inside half a dozen doors to shout a greeting 
before he turned up the steep street to their home. Just before 
he reached the door, he paused for a second and gazed 
longingly up the path to where, beyond the last wall, he 
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could see the branches of the trees outlined darkly against 
the yellow sunset sky. He would have liked, more than any¬ 
thing, to run up there for just five minutes by himself before 
he went in to the family. But his hesitation was only for 
a moment. Mother would be. home in a minute now and he 
must be there to help her down and to stow Neddy away 
afterwards; ‘Sherwood’ must wait till to-morrow. 

His little brothers and sisters gave the boy a joyful welcome, 
almost rolling him over in dieir delight. “Tell us a story 
to-night? Promise to tell us a story before we go to bed! 
Look, my boat’s broken! Will you mend my cart; the wheel’s 
come off! Tom’s got a pain in his tummy; he’s been crying 
for you all afternoon and wants you to go to him and put 
it right at once!” Then Mother arrived, and there was much 
bustling and many greetings. Every child had to be hugged 
and kissed, and there was the bundle to be unpacked, Neddy 
to be put to bed in the tiny stable at the end of the workshop, 
the smoky little oil lamp to be lit, and supper to be prepared 
and eaten. The stars were out long before they got to bed, 
but, tired as he was, the boy lay awake for a time, listening 
to the quiet breathing of his little brothers and the cry of an 
occasional night bird up in the hills. His mind was full of 
the experiences of the last week, and he longed above all 
things to get them sorted out; he had heard so many tilings 
that were puzzling and did not fit into the pattern of his 
previous thinking. At last he turned over with a sigh and 
settled himself to sleep. “ ‘Sherwood’ to-morrow!” he said 
to himself sleepily. “It will be all right when I get to 
‘Sherwood’!” 

On the following day there was much to be done and 
said before the boy had any time to himself. There were 
arrears of work to be cleared up in the workshop, where the 
boy helped his father, and the neighbours were constantly 
interrupting them by dropping in for a chat and to hear 
the latest news from the capital. Some rumours of the boy’s 
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encounter with the Elders had come through to Nazareth, 
and on the whole the grown-ups were inclined to be critical. 
Some of them spoke to Joseph and Mary about it, hoping 
that they would rebuke their son for putting himself forward 
in so unseemly a fashion. Joseph listened in silence and then 
went on with his job without comment, but Mary would 
not accept the criticism. 

“He wanted to know about those things,” she said, “so he 
went straight to those who ought to know best. We are glad 
that he cares about them, and we think he did quite right!” 

The boy himself was puzzled by these critical remarks. 
In fact, he was becoming more and more puzzled by the 
strange contrast between what he himself, during his times 
alone in ‘Sherwood,’ was finding out about God and what 
the people round him—even the learned Doctors in the 
Temple—thought. People seemed to think of God as of 
Someone standing—or sitting— still. They had made an 
image of Him in their minds even if there were no image in 
the Temple, and the image was always stationary . They 
thought of the Law, it seemed, as of something fixed and 
standing still, something given once for all as a kind of track 
along which alone they might move. They thought that 
‘creation’ was a job done once for all thousands of years 
ago, not as something going on now. It never occurred to 
them, apparently, to enquire what God was creating now, 
why He was doing it, and how. The boy began to realise 
more clearly than ever that what he had been learning all 
these years in ‘Sherwood’ was something quite different 
from what the Rabbis were teaching. It wasn’t that the 
two contradicted one another, it was just another side of 
God’s work that he himself had seen, and he couldn’t help 
feeling that his was the real live side, and that the Rabbis 
were thinking and talking far too much about dead things 
that had happened long ago and were finished with. The 
boy didn’t consciously use the terms ‘good’ and ‘goods’ 
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to himself when he thought about these things, but that was 
what it all boiled down to; the Rabbis and his own friends 
were concerned with the ‘goods’ of religion, the tilings that 
could be counted up and stored away on a shelf, while he 
himself, in ‘Sherwood,’ was learning about the ‘good’—that 
is, about creation. 

The boys and girls in Nazareth were not so critical as the 
grown-ups and were inclined to regard the boy as a bit of 
a hero for daring to beard the Elders in their den, though 
they did not understand in the least what he had been after. 
The boy was liked enormously by the other children in the 
little town, but he was not, I fancy, what you would call 
‘popular.’ There were very good reasons why he should be 
liked. His high spirits, his amazing fund of stories and his 
gift for telling them, his power (when he liked to use it) 
of leadership, his extraordinary kindness to children younger 
than himself, and the cleverness of his hands in making and 
mending toys were all things that made him liked, but 
against these there were two tilings, I think, which prevented 
him from being popular. The first was the fact that he was 
a boy of ‘moods’—to be more exact, of two moods. At times 
he would be as sociable and gay as the best of them, taking 
the lead in all kinds of adventures and delighting them all 
with his sense of fun and his stories. He was irresistible when 
he was like that; he captivated everybody and none could 
compete with him. He led the boys of Nazareth like the 
Pied Piper. But then, they knew, at other times he would 
spend long days by himself out in the hills surrounding the 
town, and they would see nothing of him. They knew at 
once when the solitary mood was on him. There would be 
a new, strange look on his face and his eyes would alter; 
he would smile at them and give a friendly word as he 
hurried by, but he was withdrawn from them into another 
world, somehow, and they would know that he wanted to 
be alone and was off to the wilds by himself. 
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“The Carpenter’s boy is in one of his moods,” they would 
say to each other. “We shan’t see anything of him for a while.” 

What he did when he was away by himself nobody knew. 
Sometimes a boy or girl would come in from the hills saying 
that they had seen him away on a hill-top sitting on a stone 
as still as a statue, and then again there would be stories that 
he had been seen running tirelessly, far away into the foot¬ 
hills of the great mountains. 

So the boy got a reputation for being ‘queer,’ and nobody 
who is ‘queer’ can be popular. But there was another thing 
that prevented him from being popular and kept other 
people, especially other boys, at a distance from him. Young 
Nicco had felt it, and it was the reason for his hesitation when 
his grandfather asked him if he would like the stranger boy 
for a friend. It was something to, do with the way he looked 
at you. It was all right, of course, when he was just being 
jolly and telling stories and laughing, you didn’t notice any¬ 
thing queer about him then, but when you were alone with 
him or talking about something serious and he looked straight 
at you—hard—you were aware of it at once. There was 
something queer about his eyes. They didn’t hide anything; 
you could see through them, and through his face, quite 
clearly into his mind that lay behind, and you always had 
a curious feeling that he wanted to see in the same way into 
you. His eyes seemed to be saying, “Look. This is all of me. 
Come inside and take possession of me; there isn’t anything 
hidden. And why have you hung a veil behind your eyes? 
Mayn’t I come in and explore you?” It wasn’t that he said 
anything of the kind, of course, or even that he consciously 
thought it, but that was the impression that his look made 
upon you, and it made you uncomfortable. This impression 
increased, I fancy, as the boy grew older, and by the time 
he was twelve and made the journey to Jerusalem it was 
becoming marked. When he was younger I doubt very 
much whether anybody—except possibly his mother— 
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thought of the boy as a specially ‘good* child. I fancy that 
he. was too high-spirited and merry to be regarded in any 
sense as ‘holy’; holiness and solemnity were very firmly 
tied together in those days, as in these. Besides, the idea of 
holiness is very closely related in people’s minds with the 
idea of being shocked, and I doubt very much whether the 
boy was much inclined to be shocked at tilings he saw and 
heard, even when they were evil. But as he grew older 
people were, I think, more and more aware of the challenge 
that lay behind his eyes when he looked at them, and more 
and more conscious that the challenge was not a comfortable 
one. He somehow challenged people to be ‘whole,’ as he 
himself was whole, and I have an idea that his friends would 
have described him to you, if you had asked them about 
him, as ‘whole’ or ‘wholesome’ rather than as ‘holy’ or 
‘good.’ As I have pointed out, our notions of goodness are 
so largely connected with the condemnation of evil things; 
we define a good man as one who not only refrains from 
cruelty, and is actively kind, but as one who condemns cruelty 
when he sees it, and condemns other evils in the same way. 
We know that when the Great Outlaw grew up he did 
condemn many things which he encountered in the world, 
but his condemnations were not those which we associate 
with the conventionally holy or good person, and the 
things and people he did not, apparently, condemn are quite 
as startling as the things and people that he did. I myself can 
only explain this by assuming for him a childhood experience 
something hke that which I am attempting to describe, and 
in particular the experience of what I have called ‘Sherwood.’ 
I am quite sure that the boy drew his earliest and most pro¬ 
found and formative experience of God from ‘Sherwood’ 
and not from any human source, and that it was the task of 
his later years, the years of adolescence and early manhood, 
to reconcile the experience of‘Sherwood’ with the knowledge 
of human nature, of sin, and of the Law as expressed in the 
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Jewish religion which came to him afterwards. In makir 
this reconciliation, this fusion, the Great Outlaw prove 
himself to possess one of the greatest and most penetratir 
intellects of all time. This aspect of his character is not oftc 
emphasised or even mentioned, but I am convinced of i 
truth. Only a mind of tremendous power and vision cou 
have penetrated to the heart of truth as he did. Plato, for ; 
his wisdom, was rash enough to write the Republic , to en 
body, that is, his wisdom in a Utopia which was no mo 
than ‘goods’ and which is in some respects even ridiculoi 
The Great Outlaw was wiser, for he knew that the supren 
truth could never—can never—concern itself with ‘good 
but only with ‘creation.’ He made no laws and he found( 
no ‘republic,’ much to the chagrin of the Church which, 
later times, would have been thankful for more defini 
guidance from its Lord, but he taught men once for all ho 
to know God, and that is greater than any ‘republic.’ If yc 
have thought of Jesus of Nazareth, so far, as being mere 
perfectly good and not necessarily a profound thinker ai 
the possessor of a supreme intellect, you have been great 
mistaken. 

So we may imagine this twelve-year-old Carpenter’s b( 
as being a very natural person in most ways and, in pa 
ticular, as being completely ‘wholesome.’ He must ha 
come across a good deal that was unpleasant—malicio 
slander, tale-bearing, dirty talk—even among his boy cor 
panions, but it all ran off his mind like water off a duel 
back. It was not that he was shocked at it or condemned 
it was simply that this kind of thing had no counterpart 
his own mind, it left him untouched and unspoiled, t 
gradually as he grew older his companions realised the quali 
of his spirit and took care, almost unconsciously, to avo 
such things in his presence. Only cruelty, I think, and t 
infliction of bodily or mental suffering filled him with pe 
plexity and anger, for there was fire in his spirit ai 
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;ometimes it would blaze terribly, to the consternation of 
tiis friends. 

‘Sherwood’ began, I fancy, when he was very young 
indeed. The Carpenter’s house lay well up the hill on the 
western side of the town and it was no more than five 
minutes’ climb for an active child before he was clear of the 
bouses. The path at first led straight up the shoulder of 
"he hill, but presently it swung to the right and then, in 
1 few moments, you were in the wilds out of sight of the 
town. There were trees here—most of them low and stunted 
iccording to our standards—and rough limestone rocks on 
which the lizards sunned themselves. After a while the path 
divided and you could either keep to the ridge which en- 
:ircled the bowl where the town lay or break away westward 
nto a wilderness of little broken valleys and hill-tops, strewn 
with rocks and—in spring—a blaze of flowers. This wilder- 
less stretched all the way to the narrow plain by the sea-coast, 
md northward merged imperceptibly into the foot-liills of 
Lebanon. It was undisturbed except by one or two rough 
loot-tracks leading to distant villages, for there were no 
solated farmsteads here, and you could wander all day 
without meeting a soul or coming upon any habitation of 
man. At first, when a little child, the Carpenter’s boy had 
Deen content to wander a few yards from the path till he 
:ound a sheltered cranny behind a rock wherein to dream, 
;quatting in the sunshine, but as he grew older and more 
idventurous he would stray farther and farther afield. Right 
:rom the beginning, I think, the ‘Sherwood Vision’ would 
:ome to him in the same way. He would squat down behind 
1 rock, make himself comfortable, and then he would begin 
:o notice something specially in his immediate surroundings, 
’t might be a flower growing bravely out of a cranny in the 
*ock, or a butterfly or lizard sunning itself, or it might be 
ust the stone itself, or even the distant line of Carmel, brood- 
ng on the horizon. Whatever it was, as the boy gazed at it 
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there would come over his mind a golden mist of peace, 
like the peace he had felt as a baby when he nestled into the 
crook of his mother’s arm. I fancy that he thought of it to 
himself at first just as a ‘comfortableness’ that came over him, 
and sometimes he would go to sleep, lulled by the peace and 
security. But later on the ‘Sherwood Vision,’ as he came to 
call it, grew into a more vivid and exciting experience that 
made sleep impossible. It began, always, with the sense o£ 
a golden light flooding into every farthest comer of his soul, 
but the light was always followed by an extraordinary sense 
of life flowing into him too. He did not shut his eyes to keep 
out the ‘world.’ On the contrary, the world became much 
more alive and real as the experience developed. His actual 
arms and legs seemed to grow and stretch out till he could 
touch and feel with them all the hidden life and power that 
lay concealed, or silently throbbing, in the rocks and the 
flowers. Their life and his life were linked together, con¬ 
sciously, as if they were both part of a deeper life that was 
pouring itself through each. As time went on it was this 
sense of ‘life’ that became the key-note of the whole ex¬ 
perience. He became aware that the warm golden light, 
which flooded his whole mind was the same power that 
was working through all the myriad objects he could see 
in ‘Sherwood’ round him. It was changing tilings, all the 
time, and making them. Very often it would make something 
and then go on to un-make it and change it again into some¬ 
thing else. Sometimes he would see a dead lizard or bird, 
and watch, day by day, its little body dry up and wither 
away or be eaten by ants. This did not frighten or puzzle 
him; he knew that God was at work making some tiling else 
out of the animal that had finished with its body, and that 
nothing was ever wasted. As he grew up through boyhood 
this spectacle of the divine power at work on the business 
of creation became more and more absorbing to him. He 
saw that sometimes—even often—the process appeared to go 
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wrong and miscarry. The bird would build its nest and the 
eggs would be laid and then an accident would happen and 
the whole effort would be wasted. The bird would be killed 
or the nest be robbed by a marauder, and it would all end 
in tragedy. Then again, sometimes the actual life in which 
the divine power was showing itself would take forms that 
seemed to be making war on each other and thwarting one 
another. The boy became aware, gradually, that these tilings 
puzzled and dismayed him as long as he looked at them in 
his natural time-place-eating-drinking-working-sleeping frame 
of mind, but fell into place and seemed ‘right* when he allowed 
himself to be possessed and dominated by the ‘Sherwood 
Vision.* The trouble was, of course (though he did not know 
it then), that he was living in two worlds at the same time, 
the world of time and sense in which his body was caught, 
and the world of eternal reality represented by the power 
he experienced in ‘Sherwood.* It was only gradually that he 
learned to reconcile these two and realised that he himself 
formed, as it were, a bridge between them. It was only 
gradually, too, and not till much later that he began to 
understand himself and knew that something had been left 
out in his make-up as compared with other folk. There was 
no ‘husk* round his soul. There was no barrier at all betiveen 
his spirit and the creative spirit of God. 

It would be a mistake, I think, to try to sum up what the 
Carpenter’s boy learned from ‘Sherwood* in the terms of 
modem science or modern thinking. He knew nothing of 
science and he thought largely in terms of pictures, like an 
Oriental, not like a Greek or an Englishman. We must 
remember that all his thinking, all his mind-pictures, were 
coloured and shaped by his central experience of the 
‘Sherwood Vision,* the direct realised communion with 
God. All the time he was thinking about creation and the 
world he knew what was happening from the other side . He knew, 
because it was actually communicated to him, the ‘joy* that 
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the act of creation generates in the unseen world of reality 
He knew that ‘creation’ was ‘work’ in every sense of the 
word, that is that it* was difficult, costly, and not alway: 
successful. He knew that ‘life,’ the highest product of creation 
was capable of actually turning against the main stream o 
creative purpose and of opposing it. As a boy I doubt whethe] 
he thought of this as ‘evil,’ though as he grew older he mus 
have recognised it as such. But from the beginning he knew 
by direct experience, that when this happened and ‘life 
opposed its own creative purpose there was a constant anc 
mighty effort by the Creator to turn the errant life back agair 
on to its true course, and that when this effort succeedec 
there was an even greater ‘joy’ in the unseen world thar 
over an ‘ordinary’ act of creation. He learned thus that ther< 
are, in a sense, two kinds of creation, making ‘good’ out o 
neutral raw material, and making good out of ‘evil,’ anc 
that the latter is even more significant than the former. H< 
learned that whenever the Creator made anything, some¬ 
thing that had been made before was used as raw material 
and that the things that were being made now (he felt th< 
joy of them as they were made) would in the future be th< 
raw material of a new and better creation. He learned tha 
creation and redemption are, ultimately, but two parts o 
the same thing; that there is no creation without redemptioi 
and no redemption without creation. 

I do not mean to suggest for a moment that all these ideas— 
or any of them—were consciously thought out by the Car 
penter’s son while he was still a little boy. But I do believ< 
that he had already felt them as part of his ‘Sherwood 
experience before he went down to his first Passover feas 
at Jerusalem. Up to that time, or shortly before it, I doub 
if he had consciously identified his companion of Sherwoo( 
with the God of the Synagogue. But since his ‘preparatioi 
for Confirmation’ he had been asking himself whether i 
could possibly be true that his Unseen Friend, that Presenc< 
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f blessedness which was becoming more and more real to 
im, was the same as the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of 
icob whose Law was the concern of the Pharisees and whose 
worship was centred in the Temple. 

It was late afternoon on the day after his return before the 
Carpenter’s boy was free to escape into ‘Sherwood.’ During 
be mid-day siesta his little brothers and sisters had demanded 

story, and there had been so many friends and acquaint- 
nces to talk to that he hadn’t been able to get away 
arlier. 

The boy ran swiftly up the track, panting with the exertion, 
ill he came out on the shoulder of the hill. He stopped for 

moment when the full glory of the western view burst 
.pon him, and then ran on down a little rocky valley into 
be wilds. Presently he came to a place well-known to him 
or a long time, a narrow cleft between two rocks on the 
dge of a bluff commanding a wide view of the broken 
ountry westward. He wedged himself into the cleft, stretch- 
rig his legs out luxuriously and burying his feet in a clump 
>f cool grass that grew out of a cranny in the rock. The 
vening was breathlessly still and far away over Carmel the 
an was sinking slowly towards the sea. He gazed steadily 
t the exquisite fronds of the green grass that rose above his 
>rown, strong feet, and even as he did so the ‘Sherwood 
/ision’ came upon him and the glow of the divine power 
looded into his soul. For a time he lay in bliss, drawing in 
he glorious life into every corner of his being, but soon the 
r ery liveliness of the life made him restless and aware of his 
Lew problems. He still gazed at the grass, but between it and 
Lis eyes there came the faces of his friends and of the crowds 
Le had seen since his last visit to ‘Sherwood.’ He could see 
hem all against the background of the grass; the toiling, 
wearing pilgrims on the road, cursing their donkeys and 
wearing at the flies. The crowds in the Temple, with all 
nanner of expressions on their faces, some awed, some 
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amazed, some disappointed, some bored. The Elders, sitting 
aloof in their semicircle, grave and withdrawn. Nicodemus 
and Ills grandsons, the elder reserved and secret, the younger 
chattering and impulsive, but afraid. The Roman soldiers 
with their polished bronze armour and their short, quick, 
marching step that was so unlike the slow, stately movements 
of liis own people. The beggars in the street, and a woman 
who had brushed against him suddenly and rather roughly 
by the Temple wall. She had. looked at him in a queer way 
and he had seen at once that her face, under its paint, was 
full of pain. 

The boy set all these faces against the green of the grass 
and let the light of the ‘Sherwood Vision’ play upon them. 
He hfted them up to the joy that enfolded him, and with 
them in his mind he passed on into depths of light deep 
within the unseen world whither we may not follow him, 
for our eyes and our minds are veiled. When he came back 
to his earthly self he brought the people back with him, 
and I think it was then that he knew clearly, for the first 
time, something of what his work would be. He knew then 
that these men and women he had seen—and his own boy¬ 
friends—were the most precious and the most delicate of all 
the works of creation, and that in them God was making 
something of supreme interest and value. He knew, too, 
that he himself cared for people now, more even than he 
cared for the wild things of Sherwood, and that he would 
go on caring for them more and more all through his life. 
He knew that somehow he could see all these people, and 
understand them, better than others could, because of the 
‘Sherwood Vision,’ which he knew now other people did 
not share. He knew too, that for some mysterious reason the 
life which was flowing through all these people was more 
inclined to turn against its true source and oppose it than 
any other form of Hfe, and that this, somehow, was the cause 
of sin and suffering. He had not shared in this suffering of 
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God as yet, but he knew now that he would share in it. He 
knew, lastly, that there was no joy in the unseen world to 
compare with the joy that came from the creation of 
a beautiful human spirit, and that when one of these was 
turned from darkness to light the joy was wellnigh un¬ 
bearable. All these tilings he knew, instinctively, after that 
evening, though he did not think them out fully for many 
long years to come. But he knew from that time forward, 
I think, that his work was to lie among men and not in the 
wildness of‘Sherwood.’ 

The boy rose and stretched himself as the sun’s rim touched 
Carmel. The light of the vision still lingered in his face and 
the glow of the unheard music still thrilled in him, but he 
knew that it was time for him to go home. As he stepped out 
of the cleft his ear was caught by a tiny sound, and, stooping 
quickly, he searched the ground with his eyes, hi a moment 
he had found what he sought, a little bird lying in the dust 
with a ruffled, dislocated wing. It was obviously dying, and 
its eye was already fixed and glazing. 

The boy had long ago discovered that the ‘Sherwood 
Vision,’ especially when the glow of it was fresh upon him, 
gave him power to help and soothe animals. Often when he 
was alone in Sherwood they came to him of their own 
accord, evidently recognising in their dumb way that he 
was a part of the same life that thrilled through them. Now, 
his mind still full of the new light that had come to him, the 
boy took the bird tenderly in his hand and, speaking soothingly 
to it, deftly worked the wing into its place, smoothing and 
rearranging the feathers. The bird’s eye brightened as he 
worked, and it nestled confidingly into his hand. 

“You stay still, Spadger,” he said when he had finished. 
“We’ll run home as fast as we can and then you shall have 
a drink!” He ran lightly, holding the bird in his hand and 
picking his way sure-footedly among the boulders till he 
regained the path. Just above the town a spring bubbled 
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out of the hillside; he would let the bird go when he reached 
it and the bird itself would find the water. The boy ran 
with a beautiful, lithe action, for he was a bom runner. He 
reached the point where the track descended steeply to the 
first houses and there, close to the spring, he paused for 
a moment to take breath. As he stood still—he had run 
without a sound, for his feet were bare—he heard a stifled 
moan, a thick, hopeless sob of despair, from behind a nearby 
rock. Very quietly the boy stepped aside and rounded the 
rock, still holding the bird fast in his hand. As he did so 
there was a startled exclamation and a boy scrambled to his 
feet from behind the crag, clutching his coat round him 
with a quick, ashamed movement. The Carpenter’s boy 
recognised him at once. It was Ben, the son of the tailor who 
lived down at the lower end of the town. Ben was generally 
disliked and despised, a furtive, secretive lad with a dull eye 
and a foul tongue who slunk about by himself. The younger 
children were warned against him by their mothers, and the 
older boys kept him at arm’s length, disliking his company. 

The two boys stood facing each .other, the poor, tormented, 
unhappy introvert and the Carpenter’s son, his clear spirit 
still glowing from the presence of God. 

“What are you doin’ here, Jesus, spyin’ on me?” muttered 
Ben, watching the other closely with his narrow shifty eyes, 
still wet with tears of despair. 

Suddenly, and without any conscious thought, the Car¬ 
penter’s boy knew what he must say and do. 

“Look, Ben!” he said, holding out the bird. “Look at this 
bird! I found him out on the hills, nearly dead. His wing was 
broken, I think, and his feathers all ruffled so that he couldn’t 
use them.” 

Ben stooped forward, looking at the bird in stupid wonder. 

The Carpenter’s boy went on speaking with extraordinary 
gentleness. 

“Look at him again, Ben!” he said. “He’s all right now. 
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Do you see? He didn’t tliink he would ever be able to fly 
again, but he will! Look!” 

The Carpenter’s boy opened his hand with a sudden quick 
movement, and tossed the bird lightly into the air. For 
a moment it wavered, then it steadied itself, spread its wings, 
and with a faint bird-cry of delight vanished into the gather¬ 
ing shadows. Ben watched it go and then turned to find the 
Carpenter’s son still gazing at him intently. For a moment 
Ben’s eyes shifted uncomfortably downwards, but then he 
raised them, on a sudden impulse, and gave back look for 
look as if his life depended on what he saw. The Carpenter’s 
boy began to speak, very quietly, but with an amazing 
authority. 

‘‘Your wing’s been broken, Ben,” he said, “and your 
feathers all ruffled. You thought you’d never fly properly— 
didn’t you?” He paused, waiting for a reply, and Ben nodded 
dumbly. “Well, it’s all wrong. You can fly. You’re all right 
now. It’s all been a mistake. You will fly now, Ben, won’t 
your 

A film seemed to fall from Ben’s muddy eyes, and some¬ 
thing showed behind them which nobody had ever seen 
before. Without knowing it, he lifted his head and squared 
his shoulders. 

“Yes, I will! I swear I will, Jesus! I’m all right now. I’ll— 
if you’ll-” He broke off, stammering. 

Instantly the Carpenter’s son, realising the situation, became 
a schoolboy once more. Leaning quickly forward, he seized 
Ben by the arm, dragged him on to the path, and gave him 
a lusty push. 

“Good for you, Ben!” he cried. “I’ll race you home! 
First one to touch the wall wins; I’ll give you twenty yards’ 
start!” 

Ben flung up his head with a shout and dashed down the 
hill. Halfway to the town the Carpenter’s boy passed him, 
calling “Good night” over his shoulder. Ben was too blown 
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to reply, but as he trotted home there was a new look on 
his face. 

That night’s work changed one life completely, and it 
may have changed two; in which case, its consequences to 
countless millions are incalculable. The Carpenter’s son, boy 
as he still was, had without knowing it found his life-work 
and secured his first disciple; Ben had found wholeness and 
had touched the Living God. 

It is not possible for us to follow the next twenty years in 
the life of the Great Outlaw. We have reason to think that 
shortly after the visit to Jerusalem the silent, hard-working 
father of the family died, leaving the Carpenter’s son to 
become the Carpenter and the head of the family. For nearly 
twenty years he worked on at his job, educating his brothers 
and sending them out one by one into the world while he 
supported his mother and his sisters. 

What else he did or said during those years we do not 
know, but we may be certain that ‘Sherwood’ played an 
increasing part in his life. It may well have been that he was 
now too busy to spend more than an occasional hour alone 
in the hills, but we may believe that he found it more and 
more possible to bring ‘Sherwood’ into his workshop. At any 
rate, we know that somehow during those years he carried 
through to its triumphant finish the tremendous piece of 
thinking that had begun in the Temple courtyard when he 
was a boy, and that in the end he was able to fuse into one 
whole the knowledge of God that came to him day by day 
in the direct bhss of the ‘Sherwood Vision’ and the knowledge 
of human suffering and failure which came through his daily 
experience of men and women. 

I do not think that he ever, as a man, became ‘popular’ in 
Nazareth. He was still regarded as ‘queer,’ and his direct, 
searching look into men’s faces still carried a challenge that 
only a few were prepared to meet. He always made that 
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kind of demand on people; as young . Nicco had shrewdly 
remarked so long ago, “It was a whole-time job, somehow, 
to be his friend.” I think Ben must have died before the 
twenty years were over, for we do not find his name among 
the disciples. Perhaps he was drowned while fishing down 
on the Lake; at any rate, I like to think of him as the first, 
nameless disciple who never got into the history books, but 
who was, in a way, the beginning of it all. 

So the Carpenter lived in Nazareth, working quietly, 
thinking steadily, waiting for the time to come when God 
would use him. One thing I must say of him yet, and that 
is something for which I have no vestige of evidence except 
my own sense of right. I cannot believe that one so com¬ 
pletely whole and natural, so free from inward twist or flaw 
of spirit, could have grown to his thirtieth year without 
feeling, deep and pure in his heart, a man’s love for a woman. 
If this supreme gift came to him, I think he deliberately laid 
it aside before the other could be conscious of it, because he 
knew that his life would not be such that he could ask any 
woman rightly to share it. So, I like to think (and surely it 
is not wrong to think it), he gave up for our sakes the best 
that life has to give as well as life itself. 

The children always loved him completely. They alone, 
perhaps, were unembarrassed by his searching glance, and 
they knew instinctively that he belonged to their own king¬ 
dom. Besides, apart from all else he told them such marvellous 
stories, and his quick hands made them such wonderful toys. 

The stage is set. Rome is busy conquering, organising, and 
crucifying. The Greeks arc asking questions without waiting 
for an answer, and the Jews are searching their Law. Every¬ 
where men are heaping up ‘goods,’ whether of the flesh or 
of the spirit, and everywhere thick darkness covers the 
peoples. The Great Outlaw is waiting for the curtain to rise. 



Chapter V 


JORDAN 

Augustus had been dead some fifteen years, and all was 
not going well with the little sub-province of Judea. There 
was no open rebellion, but discontent and that mad kind of 
misery which breeds fanatics was biting deep into the hearts 
of the common people. The Roman Empire was proving 
an expensive luxury, and it was the common people who 
had to foot the bill. The new Civil Service was getting into 
its stride and the administration was reasonably efficient, but 
the Roman system of farming out the taxes to contractors 
bore hardly on the poor and weak. Demands for money in 
ever larger quantities were insatiable and by this time it is 
probable that the Jewish peasant-farmer or trader was paying 
fourpence or fivepcncc out of every shilling he earned in 
taxes of one sort or another. 

The High Priest and his party of Sadducccs divided the 
government of the country with the miserable Herod Antipas 
in an uneasy partnership under the watchful eye of Pontius 
Pilate, the Roman Governor. There had been much building 
and road-making during the past twenty years and every 
Roman official or petty princeling had his villa on the hills 
above the Lake and his pleasure-boats with their scarlet or 
azure sails moored below, but behind the outward luxury 
and well-being of the few lay the bitter discontent and suffer¬ 
ing of the many. There was a restlessness in the air, a spirit 
of madness and despair, which filled Pharisees and Sadducees 
alike with alarm and foreboding. They had no illusions as 
to what would happen to their country if there were another 
serious rebellion. So they watched and waited, sending their 
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servants into the markets and villages to glean the latest gossip 
and starting uneasily from their beds with beating hearts 
at every cry in the night. The ‘war of nerves’ was bearing 
hardly on the people of Judea. 

Then came the news that a new prophet, a mad, gaunt 
fellow in the dress of a fanatic, was preaching and baptising 
down by the Jordan, and both Pharisees and Sadducees 
flocked to hear him, in terror lest he should prove another 
false Messiah and so bring doom on Israel. As they listened, 
however, they were somewhat reassured, and many of them 
were even strangely impressed. The man—John was his 
name—made no claim to be the Deliverer and said openly 
that he was not the Messiah, but he preached to all, without 
distinction of class or party, a fiery doctrine of repentance 
and reformation. 

The end is near! he thundered. “The axe is already laid 
to the root of the tree. Repent before it is too late!” 

Many of the Pharisees—and even some Sadducees—were 
convinced, and submitted to the rite of baptism—that is, 
a ceremonial washing in the river, as a sign of their acceptance 
of John’s warning, but others did not conceal their alarm. 

“What can the fellow mean by ‘the axe being laid to the 
root of the tree’ if he doesn’t imply that a Messiah is coming?” 
they asked. 

John himself answered their question even while they 
asked it. 

“There is one coming after me who is mightier than I,” 
he cried, “whose shoe-lace I am not worthy to stoop down to 
untie. I am baptising you with water, but he, when he comes, 
will baptise you with the Holy Spirit of God!” 

This kind of tiling filled the authorities with uneasiness, 
and they took counsel together how they might put a stop 
to it. The fellow was harmless in himself, if crazy, but all 
this talk about the Kingdom of God. being at hand was simply 
dangerous provocation, it was just the kind of encouragement 
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which might set a match to the bonfire and spur some 
self-appointed ‘deliverer’ into open rebellion. They must talk 
to Herod about it—John was preaching in Herod’s territory, 
not the High Priest’s—and see what could be done to get 
him shut up. So they went back to Jerusalem to attend to 
the business, and presently, sure enough, John was laid by 
the heels in one of Herod’s dungeons and Jordan saw no 
more of him and his baptisings, but meanwhile, before the 
blow fell, something else had happened which started a new 
page in history. 

It was towards evening, I think, when a tall, powerfully 
built man came swinging down the river bank to where John 
was standing. Most of the crowd of listeners had gone off 
home by now, and only a few candidates for baptism re¬ 
mained behind, warming themselves on the sun-baked stones. 
They paid but little heed to the stranger, but we may be 
more particular, for we have seen him before. He was, 
I think, a well-built man, above the average height, broad- 
shouldered, muscular, and with the fine, sensitive hands of 
a craftsman. He walked with the long, graceful stride of the 
born runner, and when he spoke to you he gave that odd 
little lift of the chin,-that swift, open look that had captivated 
Nicodemus long years before in the Temple. It is unlikely, 
I suppose, that the Roman habit of shaving the face which 
had been adopted by many of the more up-to-date Jews, 
especially those who lived abroad, would have spread to the 
little provincial town of Nazareth, and yet, illogical as it 
may be, I cannot help seeing him as clean-shaven. Perhaps 
it is simply that one thinks of him always as a ‘modem,’ 
and modem young men do not wear beards, or perhaps it 
is the desire to see, "in one’s mind’s eye, the strong lines of 
his chin and the sensitive strength of the mouth. The beautiful 
boy’s face of twenty years before was still there—you would 
have recognised him at once—but the years had developed 
and strengthened it amazingly. The eyes—they were the 
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same eyes—were sunk more deeply under shaggy brows and 
there were crow’s-feet at the corners, while the brow was 
furrowed deeply, for the intense thought of those years had 
left its mark. The look he gave you (it was always the tiling 
that people remembered most vividly about him) was the 
same, too, in its direct clearness, but it had changed in mean¬ 
ing. It was no longer the radiant, unconscious innocence of 
a boy unaware of his own quality; it was the steady regard 
of a man who had learned to gaze unswervingly on terrible 
things and who understood life and the minds of common 
folk as the boy had never done. But in one respect the eyes— 
and the face—were the same. There was still no veil—no 
vestige of a veil—behind the eyes, and there was no mask 
behind the face. The spirit that looked out from both was 
the same spirit around which the years had been able to build 
no shell, completely natural, utterly whole, and intensely 
alive. The challenge was still there when he looked at you 
but it was a more disturbing challenge and its demand was 
greater. It was evidently going to be still more of a ‘whole¬ 
time job’ to be the friend of the Great Outlaw. One tiling 
more I think you would have noticed if you had known 
both the boy and the man, and that is that there was now 
more of the ‘Sherwood Vision’ apparent in his ordinary look 
than of old. Perhaps it was simply that the constant habit of 
that unspeakably wonderful experience had left a stamp on 
his face and given a quality to his look which never left it, 
or perhaps it was just that he had learned, somehow, to bring 
the ‘ Sherwood Vision’ into his ordinary seeing and thinking, 
so that the two were fused together. Anyhow, people noticed 
it constantly and his friends came to think of it as part of 
him; he always looked at people and tilings as if he were in 
a room looking at patterns engraved on the window-panes; 
he saw the patterns, it is true, but all the time he saw the 
sunlit fields and woods beyond. The Great Outlaw always 
saw the light behind people when he looked at them; that is 
F 
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why he saw them so clearly, and so differently from other 
men’s seeing. 

Jesus went straight up to John and greeted him. They were 
cousins and had known one another in boyhood, so there 
was no need for any introduction. 

“John,” he said, in a low voice, “I have been listening to 
your preaching. I, too, want to be ready for the Kingdom 
of God. I want you to baptise me, now.” 

The two men looked at one another for a moment in 
silence. The contrast between them was extraordinary, for 
John was the very opposite of his cousin, thin, narrow- 
chested, claw-handed, with the light of a fanatical fever 
burning in his eyes. But as he looked at Jesus an extraordinary 
change came over him and his face lit up with an almost 
incredulous joy. He backed away slowly, and then sank on 
his knees. 

“You are he!” he whispered. “You are the One of whom 
I have been speaking! You are the Holy One of God! It is 
you who should baptise me, not I you!” 

There was a moment of intense stillness while the two 
men looked at one another, and then Jesus stepped forward 
and raised John, very gently, to his feet. • 

“Come!” he said. “Do what I ask. It is the right thing!” 

So John led him down into Jordan and baptised him 
there, in the evening sunlight. When they had come up out 
of the water they stood again for a few moments in silence 
and then, without a word or a look, Jesus turned, climbed 
the bank, and disappeared. But in that moment’s pause 
a wonderful and memorable thing had happened. Jesus had 
lifted liis face, unconsciously, to the western sky and in that 
instant the ‘Sherwood Vision’ came upon him in all its 
blinding splendour. But it was a new ‘Vision’ this time, 
unlike anything he had experienced before. The very heavens 
opened before him and he saw, for the first time, straighi 
into the heart of God. Hitherto his experience of‘Sherwood 
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had been an experience of joy, but now, suddenly, he knew 
that in the heart of God there lay an immeasurable pain and 
that henceforth he, Jesus, was to share it. Up till now he 
had been God’s child, taking from Him the light of His 
presence and the joy of His love, but from now onwards 
he was to be God’s son, sharing with Him to the uttermost 
the agony of His creation. The knowledge, the revelation 
thus suddenly given were too much for him, he must get 
away into the wilds to think it out and discover what it 
must mean. So without a word he turned, girded up his 
coat about him, and ran eastward into the oncoming night. 



Chapter VI 


THE WILDERNESS 

For a month or more Jesus wandered, alone, among the 
wild hills of Perea. In the main he kept to the mountain-tops, 
descending to the valleys to visit one of the rare villages only 
when driven by hunger. But he was used to hunger—as was 
every peasant in that age—and he had trained himself long 
ago to exist on the barest minimum of food. He ranged far 
over the hills, sometimes walking, occasionally running as 
in his boyhood, and often stationary for hours at a time, 
crouching under the shadow of a great rock, for it was 
summer-time and the days were scorchingly hot. He would 
sit motionless, gazing with unseeing eyes at the tumbled 
ridges of tawny hills, his hands clasped round Ills knees. 
Sometimes he would find himself looking down from the 
edge of the steep escarpment on the poisonous metallic 
glitter of the Dead Sea, with the yellow mountains of 
southern Judea behind, and sometimes on the blue expanse 
of Lake Galilee, dotted with its brightly coloured pleasure- 
boats and the more serviceable brown sails of the fishing 
fleet. Over this he would gaze with longing at the green 
hills of his home country, browning rapidly now under the 
summer drought, with his old friend Carmel on the far 
horizon. Sometimes again he would find himself looking 
out eastward over the vast glare of the Arabian desert, a 
new kind of ‘Sherwood’ into which part of him longed to 
escape. 

He was not without companionship in his wanderings, 
for always, as in his own ‘Sherwood’ in Galilee, there were 
the animals to keep him company. They came to him with 
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the same direct fearlessness as that of the wild things at home, 
for they knew at once that he was one of them. There were 
occasional shepherds, too, to be seen; men of slow speech 
and puckered eyes who answered his hail with long, melan¬ 
choly cry and lifted staff across the intervening valley, where 
the rocks quivered and danced in the heat. But he did not 
want companionship; he wanted to be alone, for he had 
the tremendous task of re-thinking in a few short weeks all 
that he had pondered and debated during twenty years. 

We shall never know all that passed through his mind 
during that time, but it is lawful—and, I think, essential— 
for us to make some effort to imagine it, in the light of what 
we know about him and the way his mind worked. 

First of all was the fact, of which he had been aware for 
many years, that he was quite different from other people. 
The period of boyish unselfconsciousness had ended long ago 
and he knew that his direct inner experience of God—the 
thing we have called the ‘Sherwood Vision’—was something 
which he alone enjoyed. Other people, like his cousin John 
the Baptist and the Prophets of old, had been granted flashes 
of the vision as they had been able to receive it through the 
crannies that opened now and then in their ‘husks,’ but he 
alone of all men, having no ‘husk,’ had experienced it con¬ 
tinuously. At first, as a child, he had accepted it and basked 
in it unthinkingly, but for twenty years now he had been 
bringing all the power of his splendid mind to bear upon it 
too, and he had come, gradually, to certain very definite 
conclusions. He had learned, as he had come more and more 
to dwell in and to understand the ‘Sherwood’ world of his 
Vision—the eternal world of life and reality that lies behind 
our world of space and time—a great deal about the meaning 
of ‘creation.’ He knew that the Spirit of God the Creator 
was working away constantly in the world, making good 
‘come alive’ in it, but now that he had become a man and 
had learned more about men and women and the ‘Laws’ of 
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the Jews and of Rome he saw how terribly men had mis¬ 
understood the business of creation and their own part in it. 
They had got it wrong because they had forgotten, or had 
never known, the unseen world of ‘Sherwood,’ and that 
had happened, of course, because of their ‘husks.’ The greatest 
mistake they had made, and were still making, because of 
this was to mistake the ‘good’ of creating for the ‘goods’ 
that were created, and to give all their value and importance 
to the latter instead of to the former. 

Jesus himself, for all the great power of his mind, found it 
difficult and often impossible to put the wonderful and 
profound thoughts and truths he had learned in ‘Sherwood’ 
into words that ordinary people could understand, so we 
must not be dismayed if we find them very difficult to grasp 
ourselves. As a matter of fact he, as we know, nearly always 
used ‘parables’ or illustrations when he wanted to get his 
ideas across to the common people, and I sometimes think 
that if he had been living and teaching in our own time he 
might very well have drawn one such parable from the great 
Lot’s Road Power Station that supplies the electricity to 
London’s underground railways. To an ignorant man, work¬ 
ing in the power station—a dignified and imposing building— 
it might very well seem, after a time, that the object of the 
plant was simply to produce cinders on a huge scale. He 
would see, day by day, immense quantities of coal (raw 
material) being delivered in the yards on one side and being 
fed into the sizzling boilers. He would feel the heat of the 
furnaces and hear the hum of the dynamos, and he would 
call that ‘life.’ Then he would see, as a result of this ‘life,’ 
a vast heap of cinders growing in the yard on the other side 
(we must assume, conveniently, that they were allowed to 
accumulate and were not carted away), so he would jump 
to the conclusion that the purpose of the whole concern was 
simply to produce cinders. “What lovely things cinders are,” 
he would say. “You can make roads out of them and build 
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houses on them and use them for rockeries and pile them 
up into fine mountains! Cinders are ‘the goods/ and no 
mistake!” By and by, perhaps, the dynamps would go wrong 
and have to be disconnected. “Never mind,” he would say, 
“the dynamos don’t matter; keep the boilers going and let 
the steam escape; it’s cinders we want, and we can make 
lots of cinders without bothering about the dynamos. Cinders 
for ever!” So the work of making cinders would go merrily 
on while the trains far below out of sight came to a standstill 
in the tunnels, the lights went out, and the lifts and escalators 
stopped. 

“This couldn’t happen,” you say. No, of course it couldn’t 
in actual life, because the engineers and workmen at the 
power station all, probably, travel home on the Tube and 
know all about it, but it might happen if they all forgot about 
the unseen world of the ‘ underground ’ and their own relation to it. 

That is just what Jesus saw had gone wrong with men. 
They had forgotten about the ‘unseen world,’ and were 
concentrating their attention and their sense of values on the 
‘cinder heap.’ Men valued created goods more than creative 
love. 

There! I have used it at last—I have used the word ‘Love’! 
Much has been spoken and written about ‘the Love of God’ 
and ‘the Love of Jesus,’ and I must explain why I propose to 
use such phrases and that word as little as possible in the 
pages that follow. The English language, so incomparably 
rich and varied in most ways, is astonishingly and even 
disastrously weak and poor as regards that word ‘love.’ We 
use that one simple word of four letters to describe at one 
and the same time: 

1. The passion of a man for a woman, or a woman for 
a man. 

2. The attachment of parents to children and children to 
parents. 


* 
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3. Our feelings towards God and God’s feelings towards 
us. 

4. Our relationship to our friends. 

5. Our attitude to dogs and cats. 

6. Our enjoyment of golf and cricket. 

7. Our feeling for ice-cream or fried potatoes. 

Is it any wonder that the word is used sloppily, has no definite 
meaning—or, worse still, a host of confused meanings—and 
leads to endless confusion of thought? And yet it is going to 
be difficult not to use it as we tell the story of the Great Outlaw, 
so, in case it slips out sometimes of its own accord, let us 
decide in advance what we are going to mean by it. 

Let us make a recipe for the Love of Jesus. 

Take, then, a being-full of creative power straight from 
the heart of God. Add a mind-full of hard, straight thinking. 
Add a heart-full of human sympathy and deep understanding. 
Put in a generous measure of self-sacrifice—that is, the readi¬ 
ness to suffer if need be in order to help. Add virility, common 
sense, and practical wisdom, with a top-dressing of pure 
goodwill. Sift the whole through a fine sieve that eliminates 
completely any trace of bunkum, sentimentality, weakness, 
and self-gratification. Add a strong pinch of humour, and 
serve white hot through eyes that have no veil behind them, 
a spirit without a husk, a magnificent body, the hands of an 
artist, and the heart of a boy. That is what we are going to 
mean if we use the word ‘love’ in connection with the Great 
Outlaw. 

This, then, is some shadowy outline of the ‘message’ that 
Jesus of Nazareth had forged from his own unique equip¬ 
ment, his deep thought, and his living experience. He must 
have known that it was a message that would bring him into 
violent conflict with the Pharisees if he were ever to deliver it 
publicly, for though it was in no way a message against the 
Law—the Law was in itself good and was a necessary part of 
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life just as the ash-heap is a necessary part of a power station— 
it was a message that would carry people beyond the Law and 
teach them to give first place to something else, and that, 
he knew well, the Pharisees would never stand. 

Just how Jesus had planned and hoped, while he was 
working at Nazareth, that he would deliver his message 
when the time came, we shall never know. He must have 
been thinking deeply about it, and when he heard reports 
of the preaching of John the Baptist down by the Jordan he 
shut up his workshop—or perhaps left his younger brother 
to carry on—and went down south to see and hear for him¬ 
self. Then came his own baptism and with it the shattering 
realisation, coming with all the direct authority of a ‘Sherwood 
Vision,’ that he himself was no less than the Messiah, the Son 
of God, the Hope of Israel, the Mighty Deliverer. He knew 
well what it meant to be the Messiah. He knew the hopes, 
the longings, the prophecies, the dreams that centred round 
that name. Could he, the visionary of ‘Sherwood’ with his 
strange new message about God, be at the same time the 
Deliverer of Israel and the answer to all his people’s hopes? 
That was the terrible problem that drove him into the 
wilderness. 

Up and down the hills of Perea he wandered, driven by 
the agony of his desperate struggle. Just what that struggle 
meant to him we can gather, in some faint degree, from 
what he said about it afterwards to Iris friends and from the 
scars it left upon his mind. He longed passionately to fulfil 
the hopes of his people, to rescue them from their cruel plight, 
to lead them back to freedom and dignity, and to lift them 
up, at the same time, to a new vision of God. He longed to 
be, in his own person, the everlasting and triumphant ‘Yes’ 
to all the splendid prophecies of his race in which, as 
a devout Jew, he had soaked his mind for the greater part 
of his life. He longed for all this moreover, not with the 
selfish ambition of an adventurer, but from the noblest of 
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all motives, a consuming love for mankind, and —he knew 
that he could do it. He knew that he could do it, and yet—if 
he did it, he would be false to ‘Sherwood.’ 

And what if he were true to ‘Sherwood,’ and preached, 
with the authority of the Messiah, the truth about God, 
man, and himself which he had learned there? What would 
happen then? He knew, in advance, without the faintest 
shadow of uncertainty, what would happen. His ‘Mcssiah- 
ship’ would be a complete fiasco, a ludicrous failure. All the 
hopes of his race, cherished through the ages of persecution, 
would, in him, be shattered and brought to nothing. The 
Deliverer would bring no deliverance, the Mighty Warrior 
would be ignominiously defeated, the National Leader would 
be despised and rejected by his own nation. 

I do not think that the obvious fact that any such Mcssiah- 
ship would certainly end in crucifixion, terrible as the thought 
must have been to him, held the chief place in the agony 
through which he passed. More terrible to him was the fact 
that he must betray those who would trust in him, disappoint 
bitterly those who would believe in him passionately. He did 
not want in the very least to be an outlaw. He longed above 
all things to be accepted of men, to be inside the law, part of 
it and close alongside those who were governed by it. For 
this great and splendid man had become, during his quiet 
years, a tremendous lover of mankind. He loved (we cannot 
avoid the word, for there is no other) men and women and 
children with a breadth, an intensity and a passion to which 
there is no parallel in history. He loved them because there 
was no shell enclosing his spirit to divide him from them, 
and because he had learned in ‘Sherwood’ to understand the 
mind and will of God towards mankind, and to make it his 
own. And yet if he, as Messiah, were true to the message of 
‘Sherwood,’ the only possible result would be that a barrier 
would be erected between him and the hearts of men, 
a barrier which even his love would be unable to break down. 
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They would look at him with cool scorn and amazement, 
they would turn from him and reject him, and he would 
die—alone, hi his despair he doubted if there would be one 
who would still believe in him and stand by him at the 
end—not even his mother, and at the thought of her he writhed 
in torment. There had always been an extraordinary bond 
between his mother and himself, ever since he could remember 
anything, and—next to God—he owed everything to her. 
He knew that she, alone among mankind, had always known 
about his gift and had believed, from the beginning, that he 
was chosen for some great work by God. She was the only 
person to whom he had talked about ‘Sherwood/ and though 
he knew she did not understand what it was—he could never 
explain it in words—yet from her look and the warm pressure 
of her arms he was certain that she believed in him. Best of 
all, it was from her that he had learned, bit by bit, to link up 
and carry over all the unspeakable joy of his solitary 
‘Sherwood’ experiences into the warm, busy world of men 
and women. It was through her—not what she said, but 
what she was—that he had come to know that common 
men and women and children were the loveliest of all God’s 
creations, and through her he had learned to love them all 
as he did. It was she who had told him, night after night 
all through his childhood and boyhood, the great stories of 
their race and repeated, her face glowing, the splendid words 
of the prophets. He remembered, now, how she would 
sometimes pause suddenly, when she was speaking of the 
hope of the Messiah, and look at him strangely. Was it 
possible that she had known, all along, what was to be his 
high destiny? And now he was going to let her down, he 
was going to betray her trust and dash all her hopes and 
bring tears and unspeakable sorrow upon her whom he loved 
best of everybody in the world. He beat his hands against 
the rocks and groaned aloud when he thought of her. And 
was it all necessary? His mind went back in the weary, 
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endless circle of thought to the vision that had come to him 
after his baptism by Jordan. Yes, it was necessary; there could 
be no doubting or turning away from the call that had come 
to him then. It was part of ‘Sherwood/ just as much part of 
the clear will and purpose of God as anything that had come 
to him in the quiet of the hills of Nazareth. There was to be 
no escape from the conflict; on either side stood the angel 
with the sword of fire. Why, oh, why had this terrible choice, 
this impossible task been given to him? 

Many months later Jesus told to one or two of his closest 
friends something of the struggle of those terrible weeks. 
He told it, as usual, in the form of a parable, and we can 
gather from it not only some idea of the ‘temptations’ them¬ 
selves, but also some clue to the way his mind worked. The 
greatest word, perhaps, that was ever spoken by the greatest 
of the Greeks was the statement that “an unexamined life 
is not worth living.” It is not likely—though far from im¬ 
possible—that Jesus had, at the time of his temptation, ever 
heard of Socrates, but no man ever carried out the great 
Athenian’s maxim more thoroughly than did Jesus then. 
In spite of the pain and conflict of his mind, he examined the 
life that lay before him coolly and critically, bringing to 
bear upon it all the power of his great intellect. He saw what 
temptations it would bring to him, and he examined them 
closely in the light of ‘Sherwood.’ He saw, to begin with, 
that he would be tempted to use his power for his own 
gratification, not so much, we may guess, his ‘animal’ desires 
as his hunger for the love of other people, and his longing 
both to win it and to return it. That temptation he faced and, 
having dealt with it, put it behind him for ever. Secondly 
there was the much more subtle temptation to ‘advertise' 
himself, to win the attention and allegiance of men by 
‘stunts’ which he knew were in his power, for a man between 
whom and God there is no veil at all has tremendous power. 
That temptation, too, he dealt with and put behind him, 
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though it is one of which we know he was conscious frequently 
afterwards. Finally, and worst of all, was the temptation to 
use the ‘law’ and the methods of the world, Jewish or Rom an, 
to establish his kingdom. How easily—and how success¬ 
fully—he could do it, and how grand it would be, after it 
was established, to lead his people gently and surely on, 
away from the old law of ‘goods’ to the new law of ‘good,’ 
the law of‘Sherwood’! This was the worst temptation of all, 
but he dealt with it as ruthlessly as with the others. There 
was to be no compromise; it was to be all or nothing. 
‘Sherwood’ could not be bargained with or watered down 
or modified or postponed till a more suitable opportunity. 
You cannot bargain with the vision of God. 

In some such fashion did the Carpenter fight out his battle 
during those terrible weeks, and in the end, being what he 
was, he won his victory and found, for the time being, his 
peace. But the struggle left its mark on him for the rest of 
his life, and from that time onwards, behind his gaiety, he 
was a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 

I like to think that the end came when he was sitting at 
evening gazing out over Galilee to the hills of home. I like 
to believe that it was so, with the dim ridges of his own 
beloved ‘Sherwood’ before his eyes, that he made the final 
decision, from which there was to be no shadow of tur nin g, 
to be true to his vision of God whatever the cost might be 
to himself, to those he loved, and to his people. It was then, 

I think, that the blessed experience came to him again with 
tenfold glory and power, and he saw that his own suffering 
and his mother’s pain and the disappointment of his friends 
were tilings that would pass away like the mist and vanish, 
whereas the ‘joy’ that would come from them would endure 
for ever. It was there, I think, that the vision he had ex¬ 
perienced by Jordan came to him again, and he saw that 
all creation demands suffering, that just because there is 
creative love in the heart of God there is also pain there too, 
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and that he must now share the pain—and his followers must 
share it too—because he and all men were to be the sons 
of God. 

That evening some stray shepherds on the western slopes 
saw a strong young man running swiftly down towards 
Jordan. The Great Outlaw was off in quest of his Company. 

I 
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‘LITTLE JOHN’ 

Six weeks had gone by since the memorable scene by the 
river, and John was still there, preaching and baptising, 
more gaunt and haggard then ever. He was getting very 
tired now, and he coughed continuously with the strain of 
speaking; had he only known it, the time of his rest was 
very near now. Every day he searched anxiously the faces 
of the crowd before him, hoping to see again the face of the 
Carpenter, and constantly, when he had a moment to him¬ 
self, he would turn and scan the foothills behind him for the 
unmistakable figure, but so far it had been in vain. John 
guessed what it was that kept his cousin in the wilderness, 
and every day he prayed to God that his cousin might be 
blessed and strengthened. 

The crowds from Jerusalem had been falling off lately, 
but the numbers were kept up by an increasing flow of 
visitors from the outlying districts of the country, especially 
men from the north. They were rough, impulsive fellows, 
these Galileans, less sophisticated and critical than the folk 
from Jerusalem, but with a certain peasant shrewdness and 
narrowness which made them hard material to tackle, though 
once they were convinced they were the best of the lot. 
There was a directness about them, a readiness to ‘go the 
whole hog’ and a desire for action rather than talk which 
was a refreshing change from the city-dwellers. There was 
one little group of four men—two of them brothers and all 
from the same little fishing-village—who were particularly 
importunate. They came back day after day, begging John 
to tell them more about the ‘One who was to come/ 
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“When will he come?” they asked again and again. “Where 
is he now? Can’t you tell us where to find him? We want to 
see him now; we don’t want to wait!” They had all four 
been baptised long before, but they refused to go back to 
their fishing till they had seen the ‘One who was to come.’ 

It was Andrew, one of the brothers, who saw him first. 
Very early one morning, while John was eating his sparse 
breakfast and getting ready for the day’s work, Andrew 
came along to his camp, bringing with him a friend whose 
name we do not know. They stood talking to John, and as 
they did so the bushes at the top of the river bank parted and 
a man stood there in the path, looking down on them in 
silence. As soon as he saw the stranger, John’s gaunt face went 
white under the tan and his eyes lit up. He pointed with a 
shaking hand and his voice trembled too as he said hoarsely: 

“Look at him! That is he!” Then he used one of those 
queer symbolic expressions so dear to the Jews: 

“Behold the Lamb of God!” 

Andrew and his friend did not wait. They ran to the bank 
and began scrambling up, heaving themselves up by the 
roots of the scrubby bushes. When they reached the top 
the stranger had turned and was walking away from them, 
his head bowed in thought. Andrew trotted after him, his 
heart pounding so in his breast that he could hardly breathe. 
When the stranger heard the footsteps he turned and waited 
gravely for the man to come up. Andrew came slowly, 
tongue-tied and very red in the face. How did you address 
a prophet? And what did you say to him? Andrew was only 
a rough fisherman and his mind flew, naturally, back to his 
boyhood when he had stood, feeling much the same in his 
inside, before his old schoolmaster. 

“Sir!” he stammered, his eyes on the ground. “Teacher— 
where do you live?” It wasn’t what he had meant to say, 
but he was flustered, and it was the first thing that came 
into his head. He still stood with downcast eyes, but as the 
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silence continued he raised them timidly and glanced at the 
stranger’s face. The stranger was looking at him, smiling, 
and as he met those eyes—eyes, as we know, that had no 
veil behind them—Andrew’s loyal but rather muddled soul 
suddenly expanded and seemed to become twice as big and 
strong. Unconsciously he drew himself up and squared his 
huge muscular shoulders. The stranger lifted his head with 
an odd little gesture and spoke, with a hint of laughter in 
his voice. 

“Come along and see!” he said. 

Andrew heaved a sigh of relief. “I said the right thing, 
after all!” he thought to himself, and fell into step by the 
stranger’s side. 

They walked on together for a while, talking casually, 
till they came to the tree under which Jesus had spent the 
night, wrapped in his blanket. They blew the embers of the 
fire into life and then Andrew, after a moment’s hesitation, 
blurted out: 

“Sir! Master! Do you mind if I run and fetch my brother? 
I want him to come to you too! You—you won’t go before 
I get back, will you?” he added, doubtfully. 

Jesus smiled at him reassuringly; he already loved this 
blundering, honest fellow with his simple mind. 

“Yes; go and fetch him!” he answered. “I’ll stay here till 
you come back.” 

Andrew hurried away, his head whirling, but his heart 
glowing. Already he felt twice the man he had ever been 
before. He ran back to the edge of the bank above John’s 
camp, and there, when he looked down, he saw his brother 
Simon talking eagerly to John. Simon was a tall, big-boned 
man with a head like a Hon and a wild, straggling beard that 
was always getting into his eyes in a wind. Simon turned 
eagerly at Andrew’s excited call: 

“Come on, Simon. I’ve found him! He’s over here, and 
he wants to see you!” 

G 
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Without a word Simon bounded at the bank, hurled him¬ 
self up it, and ran down the path a yard ahead of Andrew. 
Simon was usually a yard in front, it was one of his 
characteristics. In a moment they were at the tree where 
Jesus was standing, stirring the fire with his foot. He turned 
at their approach and Simon went straight up to him, his 
great head held high and his unruly beard bristling with 
excitement. He was a head taller than Jesus and he was 
utterly without Andrew’s diffidence as he glared down 
almost challengingly into the Great Outlaw’s face, but as 
he met that straight, clear look Simon was suddenly stilled 
and his stormy spirit quieted. The two men looked at one 
another for some time in silence while the cicadas chirped 
drowsily among the bushes and Jordan—old, wise, muddy 
Jordan—slid softly by, out of sight below his steep banks, 
on his sleepy way to the Sea of Death. Nobody in all the 
tired, cruel world guessed that one of the supreme moments 
of history was coming—was here—was gone. The great 
‘Robin Hood’ had found his ‘Littlejohn.’ 

Simon had a doubtful reputation in his home village of 
Capernaum, where nobody had found it easy to manage 
him. He had a huge, fiery, unmanageable temper, like his 
beard, and you never knew what he would—or wouldn’t— 
do next. He was as tender-hearted as a woman and as im¬ 
pulsive as a child, and his great unwieldy body was always 
getting him into trouble. At one moment he would be 
shouting with a vast merriment, at the next in a towering 
passion so that everyone fled away in terror, and five minutes 
later sunk in the depths of despair and ready to be trampled 
on by a child. Yet, as the Great Outlaw gazed down into 
his fiery soul he saw there what no one else had ever seen, 
a heart of gold, nerves of steel, and a spirit of a rare and 
wonderful quality. Simon only needed pulling together, 
quieting, making whole, for him to become a tower of 
strength, a great leader of men. 
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“Simon!” he said with his sudden amazing smile. “Simon! 
I am going to call you Peter, because you are going to be 
my rock!” Simon’s reply, when it came, was only one word, 
but it was enough. 

“Master!” he said, and the bond was sealed for ever. 

The three of them—for we hear no more of Andrew’s 
mysterious friend—spent the rest of the day together, and 
when night came, after eating their evening meal by the 
light of the fire, they rolled themselves in their cloaks and 
lay down to sleep by the side of the dying embers. After the 
other two had settled themselves, Jesus stole away by him¬ 
self into the darkness, and they were asleep long before he 
returned. 

Early in the morning Simon and Andrew went off to 
collect their two friends, Philip and Nathanael, and presently 
brought them back to the camp. Philip, I think, was a little 
‘slow in the uptake,’ and we do not know much about him, 
but Nathanael was a transparently honest person, childlike 
in liis simplicity, and Jesus took to him at once. Later in the 
day all five of them started on the forty-mile tramp up the 
Jordan Valley to the Lake. 

We do not know what they talked about on the way, but 
we can make a guess at the ‘atmosphere’ of the little party. 
There would be a certain amount of restraint about all of 
them as they felt their way with their new Leader, and Jesus 
himself would let them do most of the talking themselves, 
trying to put them at their ease with him and with each 
other, and all the time probing into their minds and sensing 
their quality. Of the four men, Simon—or Peter, as we must 
call him now, for the nickname stuck from the first—was 
the most at ease. (To get the ‘tang’ of the name, you may 
imagine, if you like, the leader of a new club to-day calling 
his chief henchman ‘Captain Flint’ or ‘The Brick.’) Peter 
asked an endless stream of questions on that walk, I fancy, 
and as often as not gave the answers himself without waiting 
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for his Master. He was full of ideas and strong, heady opinions, 
and he would constantly break out into fiery denunciations 
of this wrong or that, emphasising his points by waving his 
huge arms about in great loose gestures, and by tossing his 
lion’s head. Andrew was rather muddled by it all, as usual, 
and was apt to say the wrong thing if he did open his mouth, 
but he was extraordinarily happy that day, happier than he 
had ever been in his hfe. 

As the afternoon wore on and they drew near to the lake, 
a silence fell on them—even Peter’s restless energy seemed 
to be stilled—and then it was that the Master began to talk 
to them about himself. Perhaps he told them just a little 
about ‘Sherwood,’ to test their minds and find out whether 
there was any response. Nathanael understood something of 
it at once, I think; often when he had been out fishing at 
night, when the stars burned so close overhead you felt you 
could gather a handful of them from the sky if you stood up 
in the boat, he had known, somehow, that God was very 
near. Andrew understood, too, though he was too muddled 
to explain, but Peter, I fancy, was rather impatient. Action 
was his strong suit, not dreaming; what he wanted was to 
get at the Roman garrison as soon as possible with a hundred 
thousand well-armed Jews, and he wouldn’t mind making 
a start straight away by throwing the local tax-collectors— 
publicans, they called them—into the lake. But as Jesus talked 
on, telling them of his dreams and his purpose, opening his 
unveiled mind to them as only he knew how, even Peter 
was quieted. Gradually those four men came to realise, as 
they drew to the end of their journey, that this strange man 
was bewitching them in spite of themselves. His words and 
his thoughts ran like bright molten gold round their minds 
and made them glow with a thrilling sense of adventure, 
even though they had but the faintest idea of his meaning. 
Above all they were conscious of a vivid presence of hfe close 
to them, a hfe which was knocking at their doors and begging 
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to come in. This made them afraid, for they were aware 
that the life would make great demands on them, and would 
change them too, perhaps in ways that they did not want. 
When the Master looked at you, suddenly, with that arresting 
lift of his head, you had a queer feeling that he might ask 
anything of you any moment, and you would have to give 
it; you wouldn’t be able to help it. He might ask Peter (who 
couldn’t read) to write a book, or poor old Andrew to make 
a speech—or anything, and they would do it. 

When they reached the shore of the lake, as dusk was 
falling, Jesus stopped and spoke to all four of them with 
a new note of command in Inis voice. 

“I want you boys to go on home,” he said, “and to go 
back to your fishing for a time. Think over what I have 
been saying to you and talk about it among yourselves, and 
make up your minds. Before long I shall come back to you, 
and then you will have to decide whether you will come 
with me or not, for there can be no turning back.” 

The four men listened in silence, and then, quite spon¬ 
taneously, bowed their heads in the reverent salute that was 
a Rabbi’s due from his pupils. Jesus raised his hand to them 
with an indescribable gesture of blessing and walked rapidly 
away up the westward path towards the hills. They watched 
him out of sight and then continued their way, and I think 
that for most of it they walked in silence. At last the lights 
of Capernaum twinkled across the bay and, weary to ex¬ 
haustion, they separated to their homes. They stopped for 
a moment before they parted and drew together in the thick 
darkness of the narrow street. It was Nathanael, I think, 
who lifted his face to the stars and said the word that matched 
the thoughts of them all. 

“I don’t think I have ever been really alive before to-day!” 
he said. “Good night!” 
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CHILDREN’S MOVE 

Jesus made his way down through the steep olive 
orchards that flanked the Bethany road just as the rising 
sun topped the Olivet ridge and turned the long grey walls 
of the city, across the narrow valley, into flaming gold. 
He had been alone since he had sent his ‘boys’ back to their 
fishing on Galilee, because a deep instinct had told him 
that the first act of his public ministry, the first proclamation 
of the message of‘Sherwood,’ must take place in the Temple 
courtyard, where, twenty years before, he had been so deeply 
impressed by the splendour of his heritage. He looked up 
at the frowning ramparts and at the long colonnades of the 
Temple showing above them. The burnished copper roof of 
the inner shrine was blazing like a torch in the clear morning 
sunshine, but the walls of the ancient city spoke more nearly 
to his heart than did the grand new Temple, for they had 
been built by King David and, though they had been battered 
and rebuilt a dozen times since then, their rugged strength 
still told of their founder, the shepherd-king who was, 
I think, the Great Outlaw’s favourite character in the history 
of his people. As he came down the hill he thought of David, 
storming those very heights a thousand years before with 
his band of hardy warriors at his heels, the trusted comrades 
who had been his outlaw-friends through the long years 
when Saul was after him. Jesus thought of his mother, and 
of how she used to tell him, when she tucked him up at night, 
that he himself was descended from the royal House of David 
on both sides of his family, even though they were now but 
poor peasants. It was said that the Messiah, when he came, 
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would be of the House of David; perhaps that was why his 
mother had told him about it so often, looking at him with 
that sad, intent regard which had sometimes disturbed him 
as a child. David had stormed the heights with a thousand 
armed men, to drive out the Jebusites and found his city on 
the rock, but he—David’s son—was coming alone to storm 
them anew. Would he, he wondered sadly, found his king¬ 
dom there too, the kingdom of ‘Sherwood’? “The Son of 
David,” he whispered softly to himself, and then he sighed. 

Across the dry stream-bed at the bottom of the valley, 
and a few yards up the opposite slope, there was a busy scene, 
for it was there that the women brought down their baskets 
of clothes every morning to wash them in the narrow stone- 
edged pool. King Hezekiah had made it centuries ago, boring 
a long tunnel through the rock into the heart of the hill to 
tap an underground spring. The water poured out of the 
tunnel and fell into the pool with a tinkling splash which 
mingled, like an undertone, with the endless gossiping chatter 
of the women and the ‘clop-clop’ of the linen as they beat 
it out on the smooth stones. Lower down the pool, where it 
was narrower and deeper, a dozen children who had come 
out with their mothers were playing, and Jesus sat down 
on a rock to watch them. One little boy had brought with 
him a big mussel-shell, picked up from under a stall in the 
street, and had launched it carefully on the pool. “Look!” 
he cried. “Look at my ship! It’s going to sail across the sea— 
all the way to Egypt!” The others crowded round, and 
some of them made waves with their hands in the water to 
speed the ship on its way. A big boy standing by—he was 
quite fourteen and much too old to play with the little ones— 
picked up a stone and threw it into the pool, and instantly 
a wail of misery broke from the small ship-owner. “You’ve 
sunk my boat! You beast\ You’ve sunk my boat!” He 
scrambled to his feet and hurled himself at the big boy, 
pummelling him with his fists. The boy pushed him off 
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roughly. “Get out! Cry-baby!” he said derisively. The child 
turned round roaring, his fists screwed into his eyes, and at 
that moment Jesus rose swiftly to his feet and stepped forward. 
“Look/’ he said to the little boy, holding out the sharp 
sheath-knife he carried in his girdle. “Look at this lovely 
bright knife! If you’ll find me a piece of wood—quite a little 
bit will do—I’ll make you a much better boat in no time!” 

The child took his fists out of his eyes and gazed at Jesus. 
The tears were still running down his cheeks and he sobbed 
at intervals. Then he saw the knife and came slowly forward. 
“Take care!” said Jesus. “It’s very sharp. It’s a grand knife 
for making boats; you run off and find me that piece of 
wood!” Some of the other children came nearer, fascinated 
by the bright knife; the big boy, looking slightly ashamed 
of himself, pretended not to have heard and was very busy 
kicking a stone about. If he had possessed any trouser pockets 
he would certainly have thrust his hands into them. Jesus 
looked at the children, and a little girl, catching his eye, 
smiled suddenly. “You go and find a piece of wood, Joel,” 
she said, prodding the child. “He’s going to make you a boat! 
Quick, Joel!” Joel hesitated, looked doubtful for a moment, 
and then ran off with the little girl. Instantly the other chil¬ 
dren scattered in all directions, hunting among the rocks of 
the steep hillside with excited cries. One by one they returned 
and each laid his find at the Carpenter’s feet. Jesus arranged 
them in a row, studying them gravely until Joel returned, 
clutching a fragment of olive-wood in his sticky hand. He 
thrust it at Jesus, saying anxiously, “Me first! You said me 
first!” Jesus took it, looked at it for a moment, and then got 
to work with his knife. Chips flew to right and left,' and the 
children crowded round him, fascinated. The big boy, who 
had pretended not to notice, sidled nearer and looked casually 
over the Carpenter’s shoulder. There were cries of excited 
wonder. “Look, it’s a boat!” “Cooo—it’s got a seat!” In 
a couple of minutes the boat was finished and the Carpenter 
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laid it on the ground. “Wait a minute, Joel,” he said. “We’ll 
get them all finished first, and then launch them together!” 
He began on a second boat, thinking as he worked of 
Nicco and little Caleb twenty years ago, with the lantern- 
light and the quiet courtyard and the splash of the fountain. 
Suddenly he lifted his head and glanced round at the clustered 
ring of watching faces. 

“Feathers!” he said. “Go and find some feathers. There 
are lots of pigeons about; you’ll find plenty on the ground!” 
Instantly the children scattered with a rush, and presently 
there were excited shouts among the rocks. 

“I’ve got a tvhopper\” “I’ve got a teeny little one, all blue 
at the edges!” “I’ve got one with a lovely long stalk!” In 
a minute they were back again, clustering closer than ever. 
More children came running up every minute; there must 
have been twenty or thirty of them by this time. 

Jesus took the feathers and straightened them carefully, 
just as he had smoothed the sparrow’s wing twenty years 
before. Then he skilfully bored a tiny hole in the centre of 
every boat with the sharp point of his knife and inserted 
a feather in each. There was a shout of sudden delight. 
“Sails! Look, he’s making sails!” In a few minutes the fleet 
was complete, each boat with its sail, and all drawn up in 
a row on the ground. “Now,” said the Carpenter, “each one 
must look after his own boat. Joel first!” He handed them 
gravely out to their delighted owners. “Off you go and sail 
them!” he cried. “And mind you don’t tumble in!” There 
was a rush of feet, a scurry of flying garments, and in 
a moment the whole company were lying on their faces, 
heads over the edge and legs waving in the air. The little 
boats—unsinkable this time—danced on the miniature waves 
of the pool, propelled by frantic blowings. 

Jesus stood watching them for a moment, and so did the 
big boy, rather wistfully. Presently he glanced at Jesus and 
instantly the Carpenter smiled at him, beckoning him. 
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“You’re too old for this game!” he said. “What’s your 
name?” 

“Mark,” mumbled the boy, looking uncomfortably on 
the ground. He wished the stranger hadn’t seen him throw 
that stone. He’d only done it on the spur of the moment; 
he hadn’t really meant to sink the child’s boat. Jesus said 
nothing, and presently the boy glanced up again. This time 
he did not drop his eyes. 

“Look here, Mark,” said the Carpenter, “I wish you’d 
do some tiling for me. Those children”—he nodded toward 
the forest of legs by the waterside—“are a bit young, and 
the water’s deep; I’m afraid some of them might tumble in. 
Will you keep an eye on them for me? I must go in a minute, 
and I expect they’ll want to stay some time. Their mothers 
are all too busy to look after them, and you are so much 
older—they’ll do what you tell them!” 

The cloud passed from Mark’s face and he smiled back 
radiantly. 

“Of course I will, sir!” he said eagerly. “Don’t you worry 
about them. I’ll look after them!” He turned and was darting 
off to the pool when Jesus called after him: 

“See that each one gets his own boat at the end, won’t 
you? Don’t let them take each other’s!” The boy waved an 
answer,'and a moment later Jesus saw him pulling an over¬ 
confident navigator back by the legs. Jesus turned away with 
a sigh and glanced up the steep path towards the walls of 
Jerusalem. It was time for him to be gone. 

But the Carpenter was not yet finished with the children, 
for before he had taken two steps he was arrested by a sound 
and, glancing down, he saw a tiny girl huddled beside a rock. 
She crouched with her head bowed and her hands pressed 
to her side, and the sound he had heard was her continuous 
soft coughing, that seemed to bring her no relief. Her arms 
and legs were as thin as sticks, and Jesus saw instantly that 
she was far gone in the fever of a wasting disease. 
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Very softly the Carpenter walked over to where she lay 
unconscious of his presence, and looked down upon her. 
As he gazed an immeasurable pity and tenderness flooded 
through him, as if the gates of‘Sherwood’ had opened wide 
and all the power of the Living God were pouring through 
him to this little morsel of dying humanity. He stooped, 
and gently took the two tiny hands in his own; after a moment 
the little girl slowly lifted her head and looked at him with¬ 
out interest, as if she were only half aware of his presence. 

“Little girl!” he said, very softly. “Little girl! I want you 
to do something for me. Will you? I want you to stand up— 
now! 

The tired eyes fluttered downwards, and she shook her 
head. “Can’t stand up!” she whispered. 

“Look at me!” said the Carpenter, still gently, but with 
a firm note in his voice. “Look at me! Now, when I say the 
word, I want you to stand up. No—go on looking at me! 
That’s right. Now—stand up—now!” 

Jesus gazed at her steadily; beyond her eyes he saw the 
glory of ‘Sherwood,’ the unspeakable joy of the eternal 
unseen world. Strength and life flowed from him, flowed 
through his strong brown hands into her frail arms, till he 
could feel them quiver and become alive under his touch. 
Through her eyes, too, he poured the power of his spirit, and 
her faint vitality quickened under his gaze. She struggled to 
her feet, still holding his hands, swayed for a moment of 
weakness, and stood firm. 

“Now!” he said in the same strong, quiet voice. “Now 
you’re going to breathe with me, three times, very deeply. 
Keep looking at me—now! One! Two! Three!” The little 
girl did as she was bid, still staring back unwinking into his 
face. Her coughing ceased, and she breathed more easily. 

“That’s the way! Deeper now—and deeper still. You’re 
not going to cough any more. Do you see? Never any more!” 

The child strengthened and stiffened every moment under 
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the Healer’s touch, and still the power flowed from his hands 
into her body and from his eyes into her spirit. 

“Now you are going to be tremendously hungry!” he 
went on. “You haven’t been very hungry before, have you?” 

The child shook her head. Wlien she spoke her voice was 
unrecognisable, so greatly had it strengthened. 

“I couldn’t eat much,” she said. “Mother’s always trying 
to feed me, but I never want it, somehow!” 

“But you will now!” Jesus persisted gently. “You’ll be as 
hungry as anything, now—every day. And you’ll eat all that 
your mother gives you, won’t you?” 

The child nodded. Jesus dropped her hands gently, and 
then spoke to her again, with more command in his voice. 

“Now, let’s have three steps!” he said. “Three steps over 
there, as far as that stone, and then three more back to me!” 

The child hesitated, looked at him again, and then obeyed. 
She swayed to begin with, but steadied as she went. 

“Splendid!” said the Carpenter. “Now five steps! That’s 
good. Now come and rest for a minute.” 

The child came back to him, resting between his knees as 
he held her close. He went on talking to her about trivial 
childish tilings, and all the while, as he held her hands, the 
healing power of ‘Sherwood’ was flowing into her. After 
a few minutes he pointed to the women, still busy with their 
washing by the upper pool. 

“Is your mother over there?” he asked. 

The child nodded. A natural colour was stealing back into 
her face, replacing the flush of her fever. 

“Very well. Now you can walk over to her, slowly. 
Remember, lots to eat, fresh air, and stronger and stronger 
every day!” 

The child looked at him for a moment and then, raising 
her hand, touched his face softly. 

“I like you!” she said suddenly. Then she turned, and 
with an indescribable gurgle of happiness began to stagger 
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off towards the group of women. As she walked her steps 
grew steadier. Jesus stood watching intently, and as he did 
so he felt a touch on his arm. Turning, he saw Mark standing 
beside him; the boy’s face was very pale and there was awe, 
as well as admiration, in his eyes. 

“Is that—is that—little Rachel?” he whispered. “Have you— 
is she—have you made her well?” 

Jesus smiled at him. “Yes, she is all right now—-just as 
you are, Mark!” he said. “How is your gang getting on?” 
he added. 

• “They’re all right,” said Mark. “I’ve left another boy in 
charge of them for a moment, while I came to speak with 
you, sir. They want to know who you are, so I thought I’d 
come and ask. What—what shall I tell them, sir?” 

Jesus looked away from the boy, up to the frowning walls 
of the city, and the dark opening of the gate. 

“Tell them I am the Son of David, Mark!” he said, and 
turned to climb the steep path to the gate. But Mark seized 
him by the sleeve. 

“May I come with you, sir?” he begged. “I’d like to come 
with you, and so would the others. They’ve nearly finished 
playing with the boats, and we all want . . .” He broke off, 
looking anxiously at Jesus and waiting for his answer. 

Jesus smiled at him and laid a hand on his shoulder. 

“I’m going up into the city, Mark,” he said. “I must go 
into the Temple. You stay with the children and see them 
safely back to their mothers—that’s your job. You shall 
follow me some day—if you want to!” he added, seeing the 
boy’s disappointment. Mark nodded without speaking and 
ran off down the hill to the pool. The Great Outlaw, a new 
and sterner look on his face, climbed rapidly up the pathway 
and disappeared through the city gate. 

The great outer courtyard of the Temple, as Jesus entered 
it, buzzed and hummed like a city market-place. On every 
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side rose the shouts of traders advertising their wares, mingled 
with the lowing of calves and the bleating of sheep. All 
along one side of the courtyard, underneath the stately 
pillars, stood the booths of the dove-sellers, stacked with 
wicker-work cages full of captive birds. Opposite them, 
across the vast, marble-floored space, stood the booths of the 
money-changers—Greeks from the mainland and the ^Egcan 
Isles, Egyptians, Italians, Iranians from the East, and dark- 
skinned Ethiopians. Each money-changer sat behind his 
table with the scales at his side, ready to change into the 
Temple currency—at a substantial profit, of course—the 
foreign money brought by the thousands of devout pilgrims 
from all parts of the world. Out in the middle of the court¬ 
yard were the cattle-pens, fenced in by rough portable 
hurdles and filled with young calves, sheep, and lambs. 
Every one of the visiting strangers, some of whom perhaps 
were paying the one visit of their lives, the result of long 
years of careful saving, would wish to offer a sacrifice in the 
Temple of the God of Israel, and here were displayed sacri¬ 
fices to suit all pockets. Prices were high, of course, but then 
the market was a special one and the pilgrims, after their 
long and toilsome journeys, were quite in the mood to pay 
a little extra for the convenience of being supplied on the 
spot. Besides, one had to pay a high rental to the priests for 
a licence to set up a stall in the Court of the Gentiles, and 
one had to recover one’s overhead expenses. The local resi¬ 
dents and visitors from Judea itself did not do their sacrifice 
shopping in the Temple; they knew too much about it and 
(more to the point) where equally good wares could be had 
elsewhere in the city itself at half the price, but there were 
always plenty of gullible strangers to be fleeced. 

Everywhere there were crowds of people, some moving 
briskly from stall to stall, intent on their business, some 
wandering idly about, others lounging in the shade of the 
colonnades. Children—scores of them—darted among the 
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throng with shrill cries, reaching their hands through the 
hurdles to stroke the soft noses of the calves, searching 
the gutters by the money-changers’ tables for stray ha’pence, 
and getting in everybody’s way. On the far side of the court, 
by the stately gateway that led to the inner courtyard, a group 
of beggars huddled together, holding out their hands 
mechanically to those who passed in and out. Just to the 
right of Jesus, in the angle of the colonnade, a little boy was 
crouching on the marble bench. He talked to himself con¬ 
tinuously in a soundless whisper as he turned' over and over 
in his hands two smooth stones—his only playthings. He 
was blind, and the lids and corners of his sightless eyes were 
covered with horrible festering sores: just another little victim 
of somebody’s lust or neglect. 

As he watched the scene, his hands and arms still tingling 
with the healing power of ‘Sherwood’ which had flowed 
from him to little Rachel’s wasted body, a white passion of 
selfless, terrible anger took possession of the Great Outlaw. 
He had come to save men, not to destroy them, but if their 
souls were to be set free from the husks that separated them 
from God and from one another there were some things 
which must first be smashed. This, that he saw in front of 
him, was one of those things, and he was going to smash it— 
now. Anywhere else these tilings might have been just 
pathetic and disappointing, or even ludicrous, but here, 
with their dreadful, withering denial of God, they were 
intolerable. This was the Gentiles’ Court of the Temple of 
the God of Israel—the only part of the Temple to which 
non-Jews were admitted. And this was what they saw! 
Over there against a pillar Jesus could see a Roman officer 
standing, with a couple of soldiers in attendance behind him. 
The man was looking at the scene with bored amusement, 
picking his teeth with a silver tooth-pick. Jesus thought of 
the great Messianic Hope, of the noble vision of a whole 
world flocking in humble awe to this very place, to the 
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Court of the Gentiles, to receive from God’s chosen people 
the golden wisdom and power of His Law. This Roman 
represented these Gentiles—he was one of them—and this 
cheating, stinking market was all that he saw! 

His anger mounting within him, Jesus stepped down from 
the plinth of the colonnade and advanced into the open 
court. As he moved swiftly forward lie was jostled by two 
men in eager conversation, just turning away from a cattle- 
pen. He caught a fragment of their talk as they passed: 
“There’s one in that stall over there,” one of them was say¬ 
ing, “which is five shillings cheaper and looks just as well; 
let’s buy that and have done with it. . . They passed out 
of hearing, but the trivial incident moved the Great Outlaw 
as nothing else had done. That was the religion of the 
Temple of the Living God! Buying ‘goods’ for Him on the 
cheap—and cheating over the bargain if you could! “Five 
shillings cheaper, and looks just as well. . . .” That was the 
service, the worship, of the God of ‘Sherwood,’ the toiling, 
redeeming Creator who was pouring out His life and His 
power through the world. 

With a swift gesture Jesus turned to the largest cattle-pen 
in the centre of the courtyard and kicked over half a dozen 
of the containing hurdles. As he did so his back was turned 
to the entrance, so that he did not perceive a sudden stir 
round the doorway as a mob of children poured in, led by 
a tall eager-faced boy. The men in charge of the cattle-pen 
leaped forward angrily, but at the sight of the Outlaw’s 
face they shrank back, trembling. “Drive them all out— 
now!” he ordered. There was steel in his voice—and fire—as 
old Niccodemus had said long ago, and the men obeyed un- 
questioningly. Jesus went quickly from one pen to another, 
giving the same order, and a mob of lowing, plunging cattle 
began to move towards the gateway. The crowds, astonished, 
moved out of the way and took refuge under the porticos, 
while Jesus strode swiftly across to the booths of the dove- 
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sellers. “Clear your wares out of here, at once!” he said to 
them, indicating the whole line of booths with one sweep 
of his arm. “This is the House of God, not a market. Out 
with you!” They began to obey, some frightened and some 
sulky, but Jesus did not wait to see his order carried out, he 
turned to cross the courtyard to the money-changers’ tables 
on the far side. Half a dozen priests in white robes had 
appeared and were frantically trying to stem the rush to the 
gateway, ordering the cattle-men to take their beasts back, 
as it was all a mistake. Their leader, a stout old man with 
a long beard, bustled across to meet Jesus; he was white and 
almost inarticulate with fury. Neither he nor Jesus noticed 
a boy who was darting swiftly through the crowd to one 
group of children after another, whispering a few words 
quickly to each and then hurrying on. 

“Wliat—what’s the meaning of this?” gobbled the priest, 
his eyes nearly starting out of his head with rage. “What do 
you think you are doing? What’s your authority for this 
outrage? What’s your authority? . . .” 

Jesus looked down on him calmly, his hands on his hips. 
For all the white heat of his anger, he had never for a moment 
lost his temper. Then he raised his right hand and pointed 
upwards to the heavens. 

“God is my authority,” he said in a clear, ringing voice 
that was heard all over the courtyard. “He has said, ‘My 
House shall be called a House of Prayer’; you have made it 
into a den of thieves!” 

The priest shrank back. Then he muttered, “Who are 
you? What is your name, that you do this thing?” 

It was the second time that day that Jesus had been asked 
that question and again he paused for a moment, but this 
time the question was answered for him. Suddenly the crowd 
behind the pillars parted and a drove of children burst into 
the arena. They rushed over to where Jesus was standing, 
and, turning, he recognised Mark at their head. The boy’s 
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eyes were wild with excitement and he was waving a stick 
in his hand. 

“Hurrah!” he cried, his shrill voice rising high above the 
clamour. “Hurrah for the Son of David!” 

The crowd of children swept between Jesus and the priest, 
thronging round the Carpenter and seizing hold of his coat. 

“Hurrah!” they shouted again and again. “Hurrah for the 
Son of David!” Mark was trying to say something to Jesus, 
but so loud was the clamour that nothing could be heard. 
Jesus stooped till his ear was close to the boy’s mouth. 

“You want all the beasts and things cleared out, don’t 
you, sir?” said Mark. “I’ve got a gang of big boys together, 
and we’ll do it in no time. Where do you want them driven 
to?” 

Jesus glanced round and saw that Mark was right. Besides 
the smaller children who had come up from the pool, with 
a host of others, there were twenty or thirty bigger lads, 
most of them armed with sticks. 

“Get them down to the big open space by the cattle 
market,” he said to Mark. “Go gently with them and don’t 
hustle them. We don’t want a stampede, or the poor creatures 
will get hurt. Send some of your men outside to prevent 
them scattering and straying through the streets.” 

Mark nodded and darted away, giving rapid orders to his 
lieutenants. In a few moments the children were scattering 
over the courtyard, the bigger lads shepherding the be¬ 
wildered cattle towards the gateway while the little ones 
scampered about in all directions, still crying, “Hurrah for 
the Son of David!” at the tops of their voices. 

Meanwhile a strange restlessness was at work in the crowd 
of spectators, like the restlessness of a field of wheat under 
the touch of the wind. A wind was blowing through their 
minds—a fresh, clean wind from times long ago—and men, 
looking in each other’s faces, saw in them thoughts which 
they dared not put into words. “The Son of David!” The 
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words, so light-heartedly shouted by the children, roused an 
echo deep within their minds, an echo which disturbed them 
and made them restless. After all, this man—whoever he 
might be—was right; this was the House of God, and all this 
buying and selling, this bargaining and cheating and lying, 
was out of place here. And who was this ‘Son of David’? 
There were rumours that he came from the north and had 
healed a little girl down by the pool in the valley; anyhow 
he seemed to have authority, and the way he had put those 
money-grubbing priests in their place had been good to see- 
There was something compelling about that title the children 
were shouting, ‘The Son of David’: it might be a good thing 
to lend a hand. . . . 

Some of the men—chiefly the younger ones at first— 
began to help the children to drive out the cattle, and a group 
of them moved over to where the dove-sellers were 
stationed, some packing up their booths hastily, in fear for 
their wares, and others watching events doubtfully. 

“You’d better clear out!” they said to the merchants. 
“He’s in command; you’d better do what he says.” The 
salesmen shrugged their shoulders and were soon trailing out 
of the courtyard in the wake of the cattle, dragging their 
cages with them, assisted by the onlookers. Over on the far 
side the Roman officer had lost his look of boredom and was 
eyeing the Great Outlaw with keen interest. “You’re a born 
leader of men, my friend!” he said to himself sofdy. “We 
shall have to keep an eye on you!” 

It was a young bull-calf, I think, who precipitated matters 
as far as the money-changers were concerned. He broke 
away from the herd suddenly and charged wildly back across 
the courtyard, tail erect and horns tossing. Mark and two or 
three of his henchmen dashed in pursuit and managed to head 
the bull off from the inner gateway just in time, but as he 
swerved his eye was caught by the scarlet robe of a Greek 
money-changer, who was sitting behind his table between 
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two of the pillars, anxiously watching the scene. With a snort 
of fury, the young bull charged at the table and sent it flying 
into the shadow of the colonnade on top of its terrified pro¬ 
prietor, while the piles of money rolled in all directions. 
A great roar of laughter went up from the crowd, for the 
money-changers were nobody’s favourites, and Mark and his 
friends, bubbling with glee, were quick to take their cue. 
Skilfully extracting the calf from the wreckage, they man¬ 
oeuvred him back into position and sent him charging into 
the next bay, where another table with its occupant was sent 
flying amid fresh laughter. Instantly the children pounced on 
the rolling money, chasing it over the marble pavement with 
shouts of delight and pocketing what they could catch. Jesus 
went over to Mark and touched him on the shoulder. 

“Tell them to leave the money alone, Mark” he said. 
“They mustn’t make the House of Prayer into a den of 
thieves, either!” Mark spread the order round, and it was 
obeyed. Whatever the Son of David said must be done, 
without question. 

Peace descended at last upon the turbulent scene. The last 
of the hucksters had disappeared through the gateway and 
the majority of the crowd had gone after them. Only a handful 
of the children were left, lingering round the gateway. Jesus 
stood alone in the empty courtyard, for such people as were 
left had sought the shade of the flanking colonnades. He 
gazed sadly at the littered filth that defiled the white marble 
of the pavement—the piles of straw, overturned hurdles, and 
the reeking manure. As a group of priests approached him 
once more, the children by the gateway raised their battle 
cry again, defiantly: 

“Hurrah for the Son of David!” 

The priest who had spoken to Jesus before turned to him 
with an angry gesture towards the children. 

“Why do you let them say that?” he asked. “How can you 
let them call you by that—that sacred name?” 
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Jesus looked at him with a twinkle in his eye. “Don’t you 
even know your Psalms?” he said. “Have you never read, 
Out of the mouth of little children thou hast perfected 
praise’? I think,” he added, “that if the children had kept 
silence these very pillars would have cried out against you!” 
Then he pointed to the heaps of squalid refuse. “There is your 
work,” he said. “Make my Father’s house clean, that it may 
once again be a House of Prayer!” He turned, and walked 
away from them towards the gateway, and as they watched 
him go their eyes were bitter with hatred. They would 
never forgive him for what he had done that day; they 
would do their utmost to destroy him. 

But there was one person, and only one, who had taken no 
notice at all of the afternoon’s tumult, and as Jesus passed into 
the shadow of the pillars by the gate he saw him. It was the 
little blind boy, still crouching in the comer of the colonnade, 
turning the two smooth stones over in his tiny hands and 
talking soundlessly to himself. Jesus paused, looking at him 
compassionately, and as he did so a veiled woman glided in 
through the gateway and made quickly for the child. She 
wiped his disease-scarred face tenderly with the comer of her 
hood before she took him up in her arms, but when she 
turned to go she found a tall stranger barring her way. 

“Will you give him to me for a moment?” said the stranger. 
“Do not be afraid. I will not hurt him!” 

The woman clutched the child to her for a moment in 
a spasm of fear, but when she looked up into the face of the 
stranger her hesitation passed and she held out the child to 
him, her hands trembling. Jesus took the boy in the crook of 
one arm, like a man long accustomed to handling babies, and 
moving to the wall sat down on the stone bench and set the 
child upon his knee. He passed his fingers again and again 
over the child’s face, not speaking to him, but humming 
some wordless song learned long ago from the birds in 
‘Sherwood.’ The child sat perfeedy still, lifting his pitiful 
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face to meet the caress and very slowly breaking into a smile. 
The mother watched breathlessly, her hands twisting ner¬ 
vously as she clutched the edge of her robe. 

Minutes went by, and then the Healer ceased the rhythmic 
movement of his hands and looked down into the child’s face. 

“Well, little chap, can you see me yet?” he asked gently. 

The boy twisted his head round, puckering up his eyes. 
They were no longer sightless; there was intelligence in them, 
and recognition. 

“Yes, I see you!” he said, and then, turning slowly toward 
his mother, suddenly held out his arms with a radiant smile. 
“Mother!” he cried, and with a gasp of rapture she snatched 
him to her breast. Then she turned back to Jesus, cowering 
humbly at his feet in a passion of gratitude. Jesus rose and 
lifted her gently up. 

“Take great care of him!” he said. “His eyes are still weak, 
though they will soon be strong again. Bathe them with pure 
water and do not let him rub them. Shield him from the 
bright sunshine till they are well again.” 

The woman could make no answer, but the child, suddenly 
remembering what he had heard in his blindness, lifted his 
head from his mother’s shoulder and chanted solemnly in his 
baby sing-song—“Son-of-Dav-vid! Son-of-Dav-vid! Son-of- 
Dav-vid!” A wonderful smile flashed into the Carpenter’s 
face and he lifted his head with the old, eager gesture. As he 
did so he saw that they were surrounded by a crowd, stand¬ 
ing between the pillars and watching intently. The people 
took up the child’s words and passed them from one to 
another; “The Son of David!” they whispered. “He’s the 
one who cured the little girl this morning, down by the pool!” 

“Who is he? Perhaps lie’s the-?” They looked at one 

another and nodded. There was a word that might not be 
spoken openly in that place. 

Suddenly a man stepped forward, bowing with an awkward 
gesture. “Excuse me, sir!” he said. “But do you think you 
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could do anything for my brother? He’s been paralysed for 
twenty years and can’t use his right arm. I’ll bring him along 
any time. . . .” Another pushed him aside and broke in 
eagerly. “My wife, sir! She’s been bedridden since her son 
was born, and we can’t. . 

Jesus silenced them with a gesture of his hand. What he 
needed now, ovcrpoweringly, was the silence of‘Sherwood,’ 
and the look in his face halted them. 

“I shall be here again to-morrow,” he said to them. “Bring 
your friends to me to-morrow.” Then he passed through 
them and out of the gateway into the darkening shadows of 
the street. But he had not gone twenty paces before he felt 
a plucking at his sleeve, and, looking down, he saw Mark’s 
eager face peering up at him. The boy was out of breath 
with running and spoke jerkily. 

“Sir!” he said. “I’m so glad I found you! I’ve been home— 
we live over by the Sheep Gate—and I’ve got a message for 
you from mother. I told her about you and—and Rachel— 
and the beasts! She told me to say that we’ve got a big room 
in our house, upstairs, which we don’t use much, and she 
hopes you’ll use it whenever you want it.” Mark stopped for 
breath; he still held Jesus by the sleeve, and when he spoke 
again he looked up at him wistfully. 

“You will use it, sir, won’t you? Can’t you come and stay 
with us to-night?” 

Jesus looked down at him thoughtfully. Perhaps he, with 
his piercing, unveiled vision, saw behind the boy’s face the 
strong man who would witness faithfully for him in years to 
come, under an alien sky. Perhaps he saw only, for the 
moment, the leader of those children who had been the first 
to rally to his banner and to hail him for what he was. But 
I think that the look he gave Mark then, in the dusk of the 
crowded street, gained him a staunch disciple for ever. 

“Thank you, Mark,” he said. “Tell your mother I will be 
with you at midnight and I will gladly use your room when 
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I need it. Go home now and take your rest; you have well 
deserved it!” 

So the Great Outlaw passed out through the Sheep Gate 
from the noise of the city away into the peace and solitude 
of Olivet, to be alone once more with God. 



Chapter IX 


FISHING 

For ten days or more Simon and Andrew had been 
back at their boats and nets, but they were restless days 
and there had been quite as much talking as fishing. Every 
time they drew back to the shore after a day or a night out 
on the lake they scanned the little landing-beach eagerly, 
hoping to see the longed-for figure at last, but the days went 
by and still he did not come. Up in the village there were 
rumours of strange doings in Jerusalem and some said that 
the new prophet—for that was how most people spoke of 
him—had returned to Nazareth and had met with a very 
cool reception there, but nobody knew the truth. 

Again and again, often to the neglect of their work, Simon 
and Andrew discussed and argued over their experiences by 
Jordan from beginning to end, and when they reached the 
end they always went back to the beginning and started once 
more. They discussed it too with their partners, James and 
John, twin brothers who, with their father Zcbedee, made 
up the little fishing firm. Zebedee was too old for much 
active work in the boats, so he stayed ashore and attended to 
the selling side of the business while the others divided the 
day and night shifts between them, for you had to work your 
boats and nets twenty-four hours a day if you wanted to 
wrest even a bare living from the lake. 

James and John, though they were twins, were strangely 
unlike in character, for James was practical, matter-of-fact, 
and unimaginative, while John was the exact opposite, 
dreamy and sensitive. He had unfathomable black eyes, sunk 
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deep under shaggy eyebrows, and when he was lost in one 
of his day-dreams they took on a strange inward look 
that reminded you of the Carpenter’s. John, indeed, had 
a ‘Sherwood’ of his own into which he was constantly 
escaping, but he never spoke about it to anyone because he 
was shy and reserved. It was only after many months together 
that he told the Carpenter all about it, and nobody has ever 
known what they said to each other. 

The arguments chiefly centred, I think, on what the 
Carpenter was going to do rather than on who he was. The 
brothers probably spoke of him among themselves as the 
‘Rabbi,’ or, as we should say, the ‘Master.’ They thought of 
him as a new teacher, or even as a prophet, but not as the 
‘Messiah.’ John had never used that word in pointing him 
out to them; he had used a queer phrase they didn’t under¬ 
stand about the ‘Lamb of God,’ and had gone on to say 
something about taking away the world’s sin, but then 
John was a queer fellow and was always saying obscure things, 
so they hadn’t bothered much about understanding him. 
Simon, who was red-hot about the wrongs and sufferings of 
the peasants under the Roman yoke, was all for rebellion 
and violence. “He’s going to be a grand Leader!” he said to 
Andrew. “Just you wait and see. Within a month he’ll have 
a thousand armed men ready, hidden in the hills, and when 
once the revolt gets going the people will flock to join him. 
We’ll have those damned Romans out of the country before 
you know where you are—and those miserable priests after 
them. It’s said he routed the whole gang of them the other 
day, all by himself, in the very Temple itself!” 

But Andrew, muddle-headed as ever, didn’t see things 
that way. He shook his head doubtfully when Simon got 
going on his schemes of rebellion and gloated over his visions 
of slaughter and destruction. 

“I can’t see him doing that sort of thing, somehow,” he 
said. “I can’t imagine him fighting people. It’s the way he 
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looked at you: he was so full of life, and life seemed to come 
into you from him. I can’t see him killing people—not even 
the Romans. It’s all wrong, somehow!” 

Simon scolded him for a milk-sop, and then they started 
their argument all over again. 

As for the other two, James and John, even though they 
had not been with their partners by Jordan and during that 
wonderful walk up to Galilee, they had heard so much about 
it all that they felt they belonged to the new Leader just as 
much as the others. James was very practical about it and 
refused to give way to imaginations, but John thought much 
and said little. When he did talk about it he puzzled the others 
by liis opinions. 

“I don’t think he’s going to throw out the Romans—or 
the priests, for the matter of that,” he said. “I think he’s 
after something bigger than any of you imagine—some new 
idea that’s going to change life for everybody, Romans and 
priests and all. But I don’t know what it is. I wish he’d come 
back and speak to us again!” Then he came back to the 
questions he was always asking Simon: 4 ‘Do you think he’ll 
have James and me too, Simon? Do you think he’ll ask us 
to come along with him?” Then he would relapse into his 
dreams, and for hours they could get nothing out of him. It 
was the practical James who had to do the fishing at those 
times. 

It was in the clear light of an early morning, when they 
were cleaning up the boats after a night’s fishing, that the 
great moment came. They had toiled all the night without 
result, but with the dawn their luck had changed and the big 
drag-net was heavy with fish as they tugged it inshore. James 
and John were close by in the other boat with their old father, 
mending a torn net. They had heard a rumour the night 
before that Jesus had arrived in the village with his whole 
family and had moved into an empty cottage. He had been 
roughly handled at Nazareth and had thought it well to get 
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his mother and sisters out of the place lest they should suffer 
for his unpopularity. New teachers, with a strange new 
message, are apt to be unpopular in their own village and 
among their own folk. 

Simon had his back to the beach, and it was Andrew’s 
sudden exclamation and quick intake of breath that told him 
what was afoot. 

“Look, Simon! There he is! He’s standing on the shore, 
watching us!” 

Simon turned like a flash and dropped the net, half in and 
half out of the boat. The rosy light of the newly-risen sun, 
shining through the whisps of vapour that rose from the still 
waters, gleamed on the twitching bodies of the fish and 
turned their scales to gold. Jesus looked hard at Simon and 
then, dropping his eyes to the net, smiled. 

“Come along with me, boys!” he said. “I will teach you 
to catch men!” 

Without a thought for the boat or the bulging net, Simon 
sprang overboard and waded to the shore, followed by 
Andrew. When they reached Jesus they were tongue-tied; 
there didn’t seem anything to say, somehow, so they stood 
silent, wringing out the wet skirts of their coats. A few yards 
away James and John were standing up in their boat, watching 
intently with a look of shy, eager expectancy on their faces, 
just like small boys at school when one of their group has 
been asked out to tea by a visitor. Simon glanced at them 
and then, hesitatingly, at Jesus. The Master moved along the 
beach towards the second boat, and when he was opposite 
it he beckoned to the twins. 

“Come along, you two!” he called. “We can’t do without 
you!” James and John were overboard in a moment, leaving 
their old father to look after both the boats alone. It was hard 
to leave it all—the old life and the skilled craft they had 
learned from boyhood and the old folks—but the Master 
had called them and there could be only one answer. So the 
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four of them, close together and still silent, followed their 
new leader up the steep beach and away into the busy village. 
The great adventure had begun at last. 

The Master took the four home with him, and they spent 
the day together. He told them about his visit to Jerusalem, 
and the cleansing of the Temple, and the days following when 
he had been crowded more and more closely by throngs of 
people coming to be cured of their diseases. In the end the 
crowds had become so great that he had been compelled to 
leave Jerusalem and to come north again. He loved the 
healing work, he told them, physically exhausting though it 
was, and yet it worried him. 

“The poor things are so terribly concerned about their 
bodies,” he said, “and yet it is their minds that are really 
wrong. They long for their health so much—once they have 
lost it—that they think of it as the greatest of ‘goods/ but 
there they are mistaken. I am come that men may have life 
in abundance, but true life is of the mind more than of the 
body. Men must be born anew if they would enter the 
Kingdom of Life.” 

He told them of one of the Pharisees who had come to him 
one night, fearing publicity, and how he had explained this 
very point to him. 

“Men must be born anew,” he said again. “So great must 
be the change in them that no other word will do: they 
must be bom again into the Unseen World, into the Kingdom 
of Life. I belong to that world and I declare it to men, but 
they do not receive my message, for they are wrapped up 
in this world and in their goods.” 

The four puzzled over these sayings of Jesus, and many 
others, not knowing what to make of them. Andrew was 
bewildered and Peter was inclined to be impatient at talk 
of ‘Unseen Worlds’ when there was so much to be done in 
the way of turning the Romans and other undesirables out 
of the visible one, but John pondered over it long and deeply. 
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Of all the four, he alone had some glimmering of what the 
Master really meant. 

Jesus told them too of his disappointing visit to his own 
town of Nazareth, and of how the people there had rejected 
the message he had given them in their synagogue. They 
were offended that a humble member of their own community 
should set himself up to ‘teach his betters/ as they put it, so— 
blinded by their own conceit and prejudice—they threw him 
out of the town and even tried to hustle him over the rocky 
escarpment of the hill. 

“But I wanted to be alone for a while/’ said the Master, 
telling them about it, “so I passed through the midst of them 
and went my way into the wilds.” 

Peter caught Andrew’s eye and they nodded to each other 
undcrstandingly. Short as was the time they had spent with 
the Master, they knew that look well enough, the look that 
came into his face when he wanted to be alone with God. 
No wonder those stupid Nazarenes had cowered away from 
him and let him pass. 

Wonderful days followed, days which for the four passed 
as part of a bewildering dream. I think Peter must often have 
said to the others, “I don’t know whether I’m standing on my 
head or my heels!” and I am sure that the others agreed 
with him. Often they would lose sight of the Master for 
hours, and then they would find him at last in the most 
unlikely places—playing with the children on the patch of 
waste ground behind the synagogue school, or sitting in 
some shabby inn talking and laughing with the most un¬ 
desirable characters. There were several places of that sort 
in Capernaum, as in most fishing towns, and hitherto the 
four young men, being respectable lads, had kept clear of 
them, but the Master seemed to have no such scruples and 
positively enjoyed the society he found in them. 

At other times he would stroll along the lake-front when 
the fish were not on the move and work was slack, and very 
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soon he would have a crowd of fishermen round him listening 
to his talk. Amazing talk it was; quite different from any 
‘teaching’ that Peter and the others had ever heard before. 
It was difficult, sometimes, to know when it was ‘teaching’ 
and when it was ‘stories’—they were all so mixed up together. 
The tilings he talked about, too, were quite unlike the ordi¬ 
nary discourses of the good old Rabbi. He talked about any 
number of the common tilings of life, particularly things that 
were alive like birds and beasts and fishes and flowers and 
even of the yeast that bubbled and heaved in the pan during 
bread-making. That was the main impression you got, 
perhaps, after you had spent some days with him; the im¬ 
pression of life . He was always talking and thinking about 
live tilings, and even dead tilings seemed to gain a kind of 
life of their own when he was near. People gained new life, 
too, when they had been in his company for a while. Even 
the disreputable folk in the low inns began to change after 
a time, and new, strange tilings began to grow in them that 
you would never have dreamed they could produce. They 
didn’t know about it themselves, of course, but you could 
see it happening all the same. 

Then there were the ‘healings’ which took place every 
day, especially at evening-time when the day’s work was 
done and people had time to fetch their bed-ridden folk out 
of the houses and bring them to Jesus. It was then that you 
really saw what the ‘life’ that was in him meant, as you 
watched him giving it, through those marvellous hands of 
his, to the poor, helpless creatures. The strange thing about it 
was that as often as not it seemed as if the people healed 
themselves rather than that Jesus did anything to them. He 
would just talk to them, looking straight into their eyes with 
his direct, challenging gaze, and then they would shake them¬ 
selves and get up and find to their amazement that they were 
cured, and Jesus would tell them that it was their own faith 
that had saved them. 
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That word ‘faith/ which they often heard from the 
Master’s lips, puzzled Peter and the others a good deal, and 
they used to argue among themselves just what it meant. It 
had something of ‘seeing’ about it, evidently, and something 
of ‘understanding,’ and a great deal of ‘trusting.’ Of course 
it was Jesus whom you trusted, while he was talking to you 
and while the life was flowing from him into your poor, 
disordered body, but afterwards you came to understand a bit 
more about it and to see that it was life itself—the boundless, 
overflowing life of God that had created you—that you had 
to trust, and that it was trustworthy. 

But perhaps the most striking impression which Jesus gave 
as you watched him at work, day by day, and saw the effect 
he had on people, was the impression that he was really 
living all the time in another world, and drawing his power 
and his gaiety of spirit from it. The fact that he belonged so 
clearly to that other world did not make him less alive or 
real in this world; on the contrary, he was far more alive than 
anyone else, and for that very reason you felt sure, after you 
had been with him for a time, that this other world of his 
must be the real one. So certain were the four—and the 
others who soon joined their company—about this ‘other 
world’ that they asked the Master about it later on, and he 
told them many things about it which puzzled them sorely. 
He called it the Kingdom of Heaven, just as we have called it 
so far in this book ‘Sherwood,’ and he never seems to have 
explained it to them directly, but always by stories and 
analogies which left the poor disciples scratching their heads— 
all except John, who, I think, understood better than the 
others what he really meant. The trouble was—and is—that 
tliis Kingdom of Heaven, or Kingdom of Life, or ‘Sherwood,’ 
or whatever you like to call it, cannot be explained or de¬ 
scribed in the ordinary words which we use in this world of 
‘goods’; it is like trying to describe light to a man born blind, 
or snow to a native of the Sahara, or Hons to an Eskimo. 
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There are no words in their language to fit the facts, and you 
have to do your best with hints and analogies, unsatisfactory 
as they are. That was how Jesus talked about these indescrib¬ 
able tilings; hints and analogies and parables that left you 
wondering, and always behind it and beyond it that extra¬ 
ordinary sense of abounding hfc that was so intoxicating and 
so winning. 

From the crowded, bewildering pattern of those first days 
of the great adventure certain incidents stood out and re¬ 
mained in the memories of Peter and his friends. There was 
the time when they all came in to Peter's house, dog-tired 
and fainting for want of food and drink, only to find the 
home in a turmoil because of the sudden illness of Peter’s 
mother-in-law. She had been seized by a bout of one of those 
malarial fevers which were so common and so deadly round 
the shores of the lake, and as they entered the house they 
could hear her voice crying wildly in delirium. Illness of any 
kind was more of a terror and a mystery in those days than 
it is even now, so it was small wonder that the household 
was upset and frantic. Against this background of noise and 
panic Peter remembered till his dying day the extraordinary 
calm of the Master, and the look in his face as he took the 
sick woman by the hand and spoke to her in a voice that 
brought quiet instantly to her disordered mind. At times 
hke this, when he was dealing with unbalanced or agitated 
people, there was a quality of stillness about him, in spite of 
the ever-present sense of life, which impressed itself on 
everybody, hi this case it quieted and reassured the whole 
household as well as the patient, and in a few minutes she 
was on her feet, still shaky, but cool and restored so that 
she was even able—and anxious—to take her part in pre¬ 
paring the delayed meal. Peter was getting used to seeing folk 
healed by Jesus, but the thing he remembered most clearly, 
I think, in after years was the wonderful tranquilhsing effect 
the Master instantly had on the whole spirit of the house. 
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Then there was one incident with a leper which was equally 
arresting. The fate of these poor creatures was terrible indeed, 
for leprosy was the most dreaded disease of all, and as soon 
as a man or woman was infected by it they were cast out and 
shunned by everybody. They were compelled by law to keep 
away from all houses and inhabited places and to move off 
the roads out of the way of travellers, calling out always, 
when they met anyone, their desolate cry “Unclean! Un¬ 
clean !” Some folks, in pity, left food for them by the 
roadsides, and thus they lived wretchedly, their bodies slowly 
rotting away and falling to pieces as the disease gained on 
them, till death put an end to their misery. There was no 
cure for leprosy in those days, and no one would willingly 
go near a leper or touch anything he had touched, for fear of 
catching the infection. It was when they were walking 
together along the track to the next village that they heard, 
one day, the familiar cry and saw a poor creature cowering 
by a rock some yards from the path. When he saw the 
Master—he must have heard of his doings, for they were the 
talk of the whole neighbourhood by now—he dragged him¬ 
self nearer to the road, forgetting the law, and cried out 
desperately for help. “If you cared to, you could make me 
clean!” he ended. If you cared! The words, spoken so art¬ 
lessly out of the man’s misery, had an amazing effect on the 
Master. A look almost of indignation blazed into his face 
and his eyes filled with tears. In two swift strides he was at 
the man’s side and had seized him by both hands—awful 
hands, already scarred and maimed by the disease. Jesus, 
ignoring the risk of infection, lifted the fellow up and said 
to him, his voice trembling with the fire of his passionate 
pity, “I do care! You are made clean!” Presently, after they 
had talked for a while, the Master sent him off to the sanitary 
authorities to report his cure and be passed for normal life 
again, with strict orders to keep the means of his cure to 
himself, and then they continued their walk in silence. Peter 
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saw many lepers healed during the months to come, but he 
never forgot the passion in his Master’s face and voice at that 
casual cry, “If you cared!” Peter was a loyal fellow and loved 
his own home people deeply, but this was something new to 
him, a window opened suddenly into a strange world. He 
had never known that anyone could ‘care’ for a stranger like 
that; it was staggering—almost frightening. 

As the days went by the crowds of sick folk seeking for 
healing, and of idle spectators looking for a thrill, became so 
pressing and so continuous that a change of scene became 
essential. The Master himself saw that the message he was 
trying to get across to the people, the message of a creative 
life which was even more for the mind than for the body, 
was being quite overlooked in the popular scramble for 
healing. It was not that he did not love helping people in 
this way; it was simply that the healing was crowding out 
the teaching, and he knew that the opening of men’s minds 
to the truth about the Kingdom of Life was even more 
important than the healing of their bodies. 

The climax came very early one morning when Peter 
woke up before dawn and, peeping out of the door, saw that 
the street was already filled with a crowd of people sitting on 
the ground with their backs against the walls, waiting for the 
‘Doctor’ to appear. Jesus, as usual, had spent the night away 
by himself up in the hills—in ‘Sherwood’—and Peter, rousing 
the others silently, slipped out at the back to find his Master 
and warn him of what was waiting for him. They found him 
after a while, up among the rocks on the crest of a hill, sitting 
in his boyhood’s attitude with his hands clasped round his 
knees and his face lifted to the brightening east. For a time 
they watched him in awe, struck dumb by the intense still¬ 
ness of his face, but then he moved his head and saw them, 
and when he smiled at them and rose to his feet the stillness 
seemed suddenly changed to life and colour as the sun rose 
over the hills beyond the lake. Peter told him about the 
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waiting crowds and Jesus pondered for a time in silence. 
Then he looked up. 

“We will leave Capernaum at once,” he said. “We won’t 
go back there. We will go to the other towns and villages 
so that I can deliver my message there also; it is for that 
purpose that I have come out!” 

Peter and the others thought that he referred to the village 
when he spoke of coming ‘out,’ but John, I think, knew even 
then that he meant something quite different. 

So they left Capernaum and started on the first of their 
long tramping tours, wandering from village to village round 
the shores of the lake and sometimes making excursions to 
outlying hamlets in the hills. They learned to sleep rough 
and to go, if necessary, for long periods without food, and— 
best of all—they learned to know themselves and their Leader. 

Several times they re-visited their home village of 
Capernaum, half-way up the western side of the lake, and it 
was there that an incident took place which foreshadowed 
the trouble that was to come. In spite of all the Master’s 
efforts, it had been impossible to avoid the publicity of his 
healing work, and everywhere they went they found that 
his fame had preceded him. The preaching and teaching was 
still, all the time, being crowded out by the healing. So great 
were the throngs flocking to hear him that he was compelled 
to spend most of his time out in the wilds, away from the 
villages, and even there the people found him out and came 
round him in their dozens. When he was in a town he was, 
for the same reason, compelled to keep indoors so that only 
a limited number could gather round him. I think that he 
always disliked big crowds and avoided them if he could; 
he preferred small groups where he could study individual 
faces, ask and answer questions, and get more of an intimate 
family atmosphere. 

It was on such an occasion, when he was talking to a group 
in a house in Capernaum, that the incident occurred. He was 
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sitting under a pent-house shelter at the back of the inner 
courtyard, which was crammed with listeners, while the 
larger courtyard outside was filled with folk pressing as near 
to the door as they could get in the hope that, even though 
they could not hear his words, some fragments of his talk 
might be passed back to them in the intervals of the discourse 
by those more fortunately placed. He had been speaking 
for some time when there was a stir at the outer gate of the 
courtyard and four men, carrying a litter on which lay 
a helpless paralytic, tried to push their way in. The folk in 
the outer yard barred the way energetically. “Get out!” 
they said to the bearers. “You can’t come in now; he’s busy 
teaching and he must not be interrupted. Bring him back 
in the evening and take your turn with the rest!” 

The bearers, after a fruitless struggle, retired to the lane 
at the side of the house and, setting their burden down on 
the ground, mopped their brows and considered the situation. 
They were determined by hook or by crook to get their 
brother to the Healer; they had come from afar and could 
not afford to wait till it was dark. The sick man lay white 
and still, his face gaunt with the strain of unending mental 
conflict. Only his eyes seemed to be alive, and they burned 
with a terrible fire of suffering. 

The four friends looked helplessly round, scratching their 
heads in dismay, until one of them, glancing up, saw that the 
parapet of the flat house-roof was no more than a couple of 
feet above their heads. 

“Let’s heave him up,” he whispered, “and lower him down 
into the yard close to the Healer!” 

No sooner said than done. Two of the men scrambled up 
on to the roof and the others hoisted the patient up, grunting 
with the effort. Then they too climbed up to the roof and 
the four of them dragged the fitter, as gently as possible, over 
to the edge of the parapet overlooking the inner courtyard 
where Jesus was speaking. They could hear his voice below 
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them, under the veranda roof, but they could not see him. 
The crowd, jammed together like sardines, pressed right up 
to the edge of the veranda and there was no chance of lower¬ 
ing the patient among them. But the four friends were not 
to be denied; they had got their brother so far, and they 
were not going to be baulked of their object by a flimsy roof 
of rush matting, so in a moment they had begun to tear 
it up. We can imagine the irritated squirmings of the people 
below as bits of broken rushes showered down their necks 
and the angry glances that were cast upwards, but the 
Master’s talk held them, and there was no interference. In 
a few minutes a big hole had appeared in the roof. Rising 
from their knees, two of the bearers unwound swiftly lengths 
of cord from their waists—no net-fisherman is ever without 
a length of spare cord—and in a moment the litter was 
descending through the gap, to the astonishment of the 
audience, and came to rest neatly in the tiny open space at 
the Master’s feet. 

As the strange object descended from heaven, Jesus stopped 
speaking and looked up, and then his face broke into a smile 
of delight and amusement. Such ingenuity and persistence 
were exactly the things that most appealed to him, and he 
nodded encouragingly to the four friends as they peered 
anxiously down through the hole. Then he looked down at 
the patient, staring up at him with all the tragic intensity of 
those tortured eyes, and instantly he became grave again, all 
else forgotten. 

We know now that there is a type of paralysis—shell¬ 
shock is an example of it—which is the result neither of 
disease nor of physical injury, but of a deep-seated conflict 
in the patient’s mind, a conflict that may be caused by fear 
never realised and faced, or by a profound sense of guilt. 
Modern doctors who treat such cases know that it is not 
enough just to unmask these fears and guilts; the difficulty 
is to get the sufferer to accept the truth when it is shown to 
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him, or, when he is helped to find it for himself. There is 
always an armour-plating of resistance round the minds of 
such people, preventing them from accepting the truth which 
would bring them deliverance and from paying the price 
of self-realisation which alone can secure it. 

The Great Outlaw did not think along the lines of modern 
psychology or use its terms, but with his swift intuition he 
knew instantly what was wrong with the poor fellow at his 
feet, and, leaning forward, he spoke to him in a voice which, 
for all its gentleness, carried an amazing authority and was 
clearly heard by all. 

“Be of good cheer, lad!” he said. “Your sins are forgiven. 
Your guilt has gone!” 

There was a dead silence in the place as the two looked 
steadfastly at one another. Jesus had the supreme genius of 
being able to win a complete, wholehearted acceptance from 
those he treated, and this is the secret behind most of his 
‘miracles’ of healing. As the young man gazed at Jesus, his 
eyes cleared and his face lost its strain. He had accepted, not 
merely with his thinking mind, which is only the outer skin 
of a man’s real self, but with his whole being, conscious and 
unconscious, the gift which had been offered to him, the 
gift of God’s life. 

Jesus sighed with satisfaction and glanced up. Over on 
the far side of the courtyard there had been standing through¬ 
out the morning two or three elderly men who were obviously 
of a different class from the crowd of simple peasant folk. 
With his quick sensitiveness to ‘atmosphere,’Jesus had realised 
at once that they were hostile to him and that their presence 
there was a menace. He had seen them whispering together 
with sour looks more than once during his discourse, and 
he had guessed that they were Pharisees sent down to spy 
upon him from Jerusalem, whither the fame of his doings 
had already penetrated. Now he saw them again, over the 
heads of the peasants, and it was easy to see that they were 
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angry and offended. They were whispering together with 
irritated gestures, and their malevolent looks towards him¬ 
self told him what they were talking about as plainly as if 
he had heard their words. Jesus knew what was passing 
through their minds. They were offended with him because 
he had said those words about sins being forgiven to the 
poor lad at his feet. “Who can forgive sins but God?” they 
would be saying. “It is blasphemous for this fellow to use 
such words on his own authority!” 

As he watched them the same white fire of selfless anger 
filled Jesus as had come to him in the Temple. These men, 
good and law-abiding as they may have been according to 
their own standards, were cold-hearted, and coldness of 
heart was the one thing of all others that made the Great 
Outlaw angry. They thought more, it seemed, of a verbal 
quibble (for he had not told the lad that he had forgiven his 
sins—he had simply said that the sins were forgiven) than of 
the suffering of the paralytic and the possibility of helping 
him. The life of God’s healing power meant less to them 
than the cold slag-heap of the Law. 

With his characteristic quick lift of the head, Jesus met the 
suspicious eyes of the Pharisees, and so direct was the chal¬ 
lenge of his look that the spectators followed his glance and 
the whole company became aware of the watching critics. 

“Why are you arguing about these things in your minds?” 
he called across to them. “Which do you think is easier, to 
tell this paralytic that his sins are forgiven, or to tell him 
to get up and walk?” 

The Pharisees remained silent as the whole roomful of 
people looked at them, but their hands twitched angrily and 
their eyes burned with resentment. 

“Well,” went on the Master, after a pause. “Just to show 
you that the Son of Man has the power on earth to forgive 
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He paused again, and there was a breathless hush in the 
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place as he turned slowly and looked down at the man 
on the stretcher. The man had never taken his eyes, for 
a moment, from the Healer’s face, and now he was gazing 
up with an acute expectancy, as if waiting for a signal. Jesus 
gave it to him, in a voice which, for all its quietness, was full 
of an intense conviction and authority. 

“Get up!” he said. “Roll up your mat, and get along 
home!” The man struggled instantly to his feet, swayed for 
a moment, and then stood firm, his face flushed with an 
incredulous joy. He tried to speak to Jesus, but the Master 
motioned to him to go, and so strong was the sense of 
obedience in him that he turned at once, stooped to roll up 
the mat from the stretcher, and, tucking it under his arm, 
walked steadily away. 

Cries of amazement and delight rose from the company 
as they followed the departing figure with their eyes. A few 
pressed out into the main courtyard to see where he went, 
and in a moment the rest began to follow. There was 
a shuffling of feet, and excited jostling in the doorway, and 
in a minute Jesus was alone with the Pharisees. He looked at 
them across the empty space between, and there was, I think, 
an intense appeal, almost of humility, in his look. He knew 
what was at stake at that moment; his whole future hung in 
the balance. This was a test case: these people had seen before 
their eyes the creative, redeeming power of the life of God 
flowing into the impotent body of a paralytic and making 
him whole. They had seen the lava-stream, straight from the 
Living God, and they had to choose, once for all, between 
their old prejudices—honourably held and faithfully served— 
and this new vision of life. 

Jesus knew how hard the choice must be for them and how 
bitterly their humiliation in the recent scene must have 
wounded them; there was no triumph, I feel certain, in the 
look which he gave them, but rather an infinite sympathy. 
As he looked at them he prayed for them. 
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But the appeal of the Healer was in vain. White with anger 
and humiliation, the Elders gathered their robes about them 
and, with a venomous backward glance, passed out through 
the doorway, leaving Jesus alone with the four. These pressed 
forward, full of eager admiration, to speak to him, but 
something in his face struck them into silence. He motioned 
them to stand aside and, passing out through an inner room, 
disappeared into solitude for many hours, leaving them dis¬ 
appointed and bewildered. They thought of the scene they 
had witnessed as a notable triumph for their Master and 
a glorious sign of his power and growing popularity, but he 
knew the truth. He had known that the Sadducees were 
against him ever since the scene in the Temple, and for that 
he did not greatly care, but now the Pharisees—the best 
element, for all their faults, in the Jewish people—had also 
rejected him. He knew now that he would never be able to 
establish the Kingdom of Life among his own people with 
their own willing acceptance. He had been counting, I think, 
on the Pharisees with their brains and their knowledge of 
history and their integrity to provide the solid backing and 
the leadership without which success was impossible, and now 
they had failed him. Light had come into the world, and 
men—yes, even the best of them—had preferred darkness 
to the light. They had condemned themselves, that day, to 
darkness; they had condemned their race to futility; they 
had condemned the Messiah, as surely as if that village court¬ 
yard had been an august Court of Law, to an agonising death. 




Chapter X 


THE ENEMY 

For some weeks after the scene I have tried to reconstruct in 
the last chapter Jesus continued to wander through the 
regions about the lake, teaching, when he was permitted to 
do so, in the village synagogues, talking to the fishermen, 
healing the sick, making friends with the undesirables, and 
playing with the children. Gradually, during this period, 
the group of his immediate followers was increased by new 
recruits, some, like Matthew, the tax-collector, at his direct 
invitation, others probably from their own choice. It is likely 
that most of those who are known later as the ‘Twelve’ 
joined his company during these weeks, including, we may 
imagine, Philip and Nathanael, with whom he had first 
made contact in the early days by Jordan. As these young 
men became more and more captivated by their leader, we 
may think of them spending more and more of their time in 
his company, to the neglect of their daily work and the 
increasing dissatisfaction of their employers, till the moment 
came when they decided, one by one, that it was a ‘whole¬ 
time job’ to be the Master’s friend. 

It would not be possible—even if it were desirable—to 
give an account of all the recorded doings of those crowded 
weeks in so short a book as this. Everywhere, after that first 
incident at the healing of the paralytic, the teaching and the 
healing work of the Master was dogged by the presence of 
Pharisee spies, and as time went on their obstructive influence 
began to be serious. Their very presence, with its sneering 
criticism, made more difficult the attitude of accepting faith 
which alone made cures possible, and we may be sure that 
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they lost no opportunity of spreading gossip and malicious 
rumour about him behind his back, hinting that he himself 
was ‘possessed of a devil’ and that he was no better than some 
of the questionable company he kept. Such talk cannot have 
been without effect on the common folk, for the Pharisees 
were respected by most people both for their learning and 
for the integrity of their patriotism. Signs of an organised 
opposition began to appear, and after a while there were 
certain villages where the little band of friends could no 
longer appear without the danger of being driven off with 
a shower of stones. 

But if the Pharisees had rejected Jesus, he was now no less 
outspoken in rejecting them, and some of the things he told 
them to their faces must have stung them unbearably. Jesus 
has sometimes been criticised by thoughtless people for the 
strength of his language against the Pharisees, but such 
criticisms show that their authors do not understand the 
issues at stake. Jesus had come to deliver a message and to 
share an experience, and he knew well that the time for his 
work would be short. He had come to convince men of the 
creative power of God, to open to them the Kingdom of 
his ‘ Sherwood’ as he had experienced it from his childhood, 
and to help them to understand it and enter it. To apprehend 
this Kingdom of Life men and women needed, above all 
others, three qualities—imagination, humility, and the power 
to give themselves unreservedly. These three qualities are 
present to the highest degree in children, and that explains 
both the Master’s attitude to children and the strange things 
he said about them; he also found them to a greater or lesser 
extent in the simple childlike peasants of Galilee, but from 
the Pharisees all three were almost totally absent. Their 
imaginations were bound hand and foot by the Law, their 
pride was unassailable, and they were incapable of loving 
anyone but themselves. Being unable to enter the Kingdom, 
they were not content to stand aside in disdain; they needs 
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must come round him, poisoning the minds of his simple 
hearers with their hints of scandal, picking with their cold 
hands to dislodge the stones he was laying at such cost, 
dragging back again the veil that divided simple men from 
God as fast as his hands tore it away. So he told the Pharisees 
again and again exactly what he thought of them in terms so 
terrible that we, who share many of their failings with them, 
cannot read his words even to-day without shaking in our 
shoes. Truly, there was nothing soft about the Carpenter of 
Nazareth; he was a man of fire and of steel, his words burned 
and cut asunder even to the dividing of soul from spirit. 

We may pick out, perhaps, two events to illustrate this 
rapidly developing hostility between Jesus and the Pharisees. 
The first is connected with the ‘calling’ of Matthew, the 
tax-collector, whom Jesus invited one day, publicly, to join 
his company. We can well imagine the dismay that this act 
must have given to Peter and James and John, who, though 
poor peasants, were respectable lads from God-fearing homes, 
for tax-collectors like Matthew were simply outside the pale 
of all decent society. They were not only personally dis¬ 
honest and extortionate, they were traitors, for everybody 
knew that the money they wrung from the hard-working 
people went to support the tyranny of Rome. I doubt if an 
outcast like Matthew would ever have dared of his own 
accord to join the company of the disciples; perhaps Jesus 
realised this and therefore gave him that direct, public in¬ 
vitation. The bitter pill had to be swallowed by the others— 
they must learn, once for all, that there was to be no caste 
system among the company of the Great Outlaw. 

Matthew left his money-tables gladly and for ever, and 
that same evening he made a joyful feast at his house for his 
new master and his old friends—we may imagine that it was 
Jesus himself who insisted that the friends should be included. 
Now, a tax-collector, as we have seen, was an outcast from 
good society and we may guess that Matthew’s friends were 
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far from being choice company by any standards, but Jesus 
took to them at once—and they to him. Some were probably 
Matthew’s fellow tax-collectors, while others would be drawn 
from that dubious underworld of rakes and sharpers which 
existed then in every community just as it does now. Since 
we know just a little of what the Great Outlaw had in his 
mind—what he was drawing day by day and night by night 
from ‘Sherwood’—we need not be too surprised that he 
found this queer company congenial; for, depraved as many 
of them were, they had more in them of the three great 
essentials than had the Pharisees. Men who habitually live by 
their wits are not usually deficient in imagination, the world’s 
outspoken opinion of them had left them little alternative to 
humility, and as for love—many of them were the victims 
of lust, and lust is love that has taken a wrong turning. 

So Jesus sat down with that strange company, and nobody, 
we may believe, enjoyed it more than he. It was not an 
occasion—we must face the fact squarely—of which most of 
us would have approved, and yet—he enjoyed it. The wine 
flowed freely, no doubt, and some folk drank too much, 
with the usual results, but even so—he enjoyed it. Songs were 
sung—some that he could join in and others that he could 
not—and stories were told, and then he began to tell stories 
himself with his inimitable gift of vivid humour, and as he 
talked the room grew quiet and the bleared, heated faces 
changed and sharpened into keenness under the light of the 
swinging lamp. A new expression came into the eyes that 
watched him and dignity and purpose crept back into 
coarsened faces to which they had long been strangers. It has 
always, throughout the ages, been a liberal education to have 
supper with Jesus of Nazareth. 

Many good Christian people have felt it to be their duty 
to do ‘slumming’ and have worked, often with real zeal and 
a genuine devotion, among outcasts of the kind that gathered 
that night round Matthew’s table. Many have come, through 
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long association with him, actually to share their Master’s 
outlook and to love these unattractive folk as their good 
friends, but most of us still find it difficult, I think, really to 
understand his mind in this matter. We cannot get away from 
the idea that a man of his outstanding purity must have found 
these people profoundly distasteful and that he must have 
associated with them in (to use one of our modern phrases) 
a purely ‘missionary* spirit. I believe that anyone who holds 
this view is gravely misjudging Jesus of Nazareth and that 
we must re-think and re-value our whole idea of what purity 
means when we are dealing with him. To us purity is in¬ 
extricably mixed up with the notion of being shocked and 
scandalised; we have in our minds lists of things which we 
hate and fear as ‘impure,’ largely because we know in our 
heart of hearts that they have power—or would have power 
if we let them—to take possession of us. This really means 
that purity, like other virtues, is to us largely a question of 
‘goods’—moral goods which we desire and evil things (or 
goods, if you like to make the paradox) which we fear. 
Jesus, I believe, was wholly free from this preoccupation with 
‘goods’ of any kind, and in that lay his unique power over 
men. Living, as he did, in the continual light of his ‘Sherwood’ 
vision, in continual direct contact with the creative power of 
God, he saw things and men and their deeds always in the 
light of ‘creation’ and never under the aspect of ‘goods.’ 
That is why, though he was sometimes made angry and 
often deeply hurt by hard-heartedness and lack of imagi¬ 
nation, he was never shocked or scandalised, as we are, by 
evil. It must be repeated once more that we cannot even 
begin to understand this wonderful person until we realise 
that something had been left out of his make-up, as well as 
much added, compared with ourselves. The absence, in him, 
of that veil or husk that encloses the spirits of common men, 
dividing them from each other and from God, gave to Jesus 
at one and the same time his perfect closeness to God and his 
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unique fellowship with men. There has never been any man 
half so close to the common people as Jesus of Nazareth. 

So the supper drew to its close, and if Matthew as host 
had been the principal figure at the beginning there is no 
doubt as to who was the centre of the party by the finish. 
One by one the guests rose from their couches, stretched 
themselves, and passed out into the courtyard, still lingering 
and gossiping together in groups of two or three, as if loath 
to go. Jesus came out after them and stood talking with them, 
his face alight with happiness and contentment. These men, 
for all their failures and depravity, were the men for him. 
Most of them were gamblers, if not with money, then with 
health and happiness and life itself, and there was something 
about gamblers that appealed to Jesus. He loved folk who 
would risk everything—madly, improvidcntly—for an idea 
even if it might be a foolish or a bad one. He himself was 
a gambler; he had risked everything—madly and improvi- 
dently, as the world would say—for his ‘Sherwood Vision’ of 
the Living God, and none could tell yet whether his gamble 
would succeed. Playing for safety has never ranked as a virtue 
with the Founder of Christianity. 

Outside the gate of the courtyard a group of the ever¬ 
present Pharisees was waiting, and as the company emerged 
their scornful comments could be heard by all. 

“Look at the company he keeps!” they sneered. “Publicans 
and criminals and the scum of the town! This shows pretty 
plainly what sort of a fellow this precious ‘healer’ really is!” 
They probably added a tag corresponding to our proverb 
that birds of a feather flock together. 

Jesus regarded them calmly and then, with Iris sudden lift 
of the head, gave them their answer. 

“People that are ‘whole,’ like you,” he said, and we can 
imagine the cutting scorn he put into the word, “don’t need 
a healer—that is for the sick. I am not come,” he added, “to 
recruit you righteous folk: I prefer the ‘scum’!” So he turned 
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away and passed with his friends into the night, leaving the 
Pharisees to their bitter thoughts. 

The second incident took place not long afterwards in the 
synagogue, probably at Capernaum, which Jesus and his 
disciples were attending regularly on the Sabbath days. When 
we read of these doings in the synagogues we must remember 
that to compare them with our own churches, or even with 
a modern Jewish synagogue, would be a mistake. The 
synagogue in those times and in that country was as much 
a place for instruction and discussion as a house of worship; 
its atmosphere would be more that of an ‘adult school’ than 
of a church. To the Palestine Jew there was only one ‘church’ 
where sacrifice and true worship could be performed, and 
that was the great Temple in Jerusalem. 

Jesus frequently spoke publicly in the synagogue, by 
arrangement with the President, and on this particular 
Sabbath the place was crowded with people who had come 
to hear him. As Jesus finished his discourse, there was a stir 
about the door, and a man pressed into the room, closely 
followed by a group of Pharisees. The man pushed his way 
through the throng with determination till he gained the 
open space in the centre, and when he stood clear it could be 
seen at once that he was a cripple, his head hung upon one 
side, the shoulder drooped, and one arm dangled at his side 
paralysed, wasted, and useless. When he reached the edge of 
the open space, the man stopped and looked at Jesus doubt¬ 
fully, as if waiting for a signal; he was breathing hard, cither 
from exertion or from excitement, and his eyes burned with 
a great hunger. The Pharisees stood close behind him, watch¬ 
ing intently with a look of exultation on their faces: unless 
they were greatly mistaken, they had this rebellious healer in 
a cleft stick this time. Every person in that silent room knew 
exactly what the Pharisees were after and what was the point 
at issue. The Jewish law was perfectly definite about what 
might and what might not be done on a Sabbath day; no 
K 
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man might work at his normal occupation on the Sabbath. 
The normal occupation of Jesus was healing; therefore, if he 
healed this man he would be breaking the Sabbath. 

Jesus looked across the crowded room at the two challenges 
that faced him, the cold challenge of the law and the pitiful 
crying human need, and as he looked his face grew stern 
with a terrible anger. The rare anger of the Great Outlaw 
must indeed have been terrible beyond words, and we do 
not read of a single case in which men were able to stand 
against it. It was terrible because it was utterly objective; 
there was no trace in it of personal injury or offended dignity. 
Men shrank from it because in its white light they saw evil 
in its true colours—the evil with which they themselves 
were continually compromising and which this man had come 
to destroy. Misuse or perversion of God’s life-giving creative 
power Jesus could forgive—and heal—with infinite tender¬ 
ness, but a cold-hearted rejection of love and a blind denial 
of the light he would not forgive, for in denying these tilings 
men deny God Himself. 

But for all his anger the Master’s voice was calm and 
reasonable when at last he broke the silence. 

“Tell me,” he said to the Pharisees. “Is it lawful to do good 
on the Sabbath day or to do harm, to save a life or to kill?” 

Jesus paused for a reply, but none was forthcoming. 
Suddenly he stretched out his arm and pointed straight at 
the Pharisees. 

“If one of you has a sheep and it falls into a pit on the 
Sabbath day, doesn’t he lay hold of it and pull it out?” 

A murmur of excited admiration ran round the room; 
this time Jesus was carrying the war into the enemy’s country 
with a vengeance, for he was actually quoting from the law 
itself. One of its many detailed rules laid it down that a farmer 
might—indeed, must—feed his cattle on the Sabbath and 
rescue any that might get into difficulties, such work not 
being regarded as in any way a breach of the law. The Master 
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paused again to wait for an answer, but the Pharisees merely 
looked furious. Jesus rose to his feet and the power of his 
anger and his pity swept over the company like a mighty 
wind. 

“How much more is a man worth than a sheep?” he cried 
in a ringing voice, beckoning to the paralytic. “Come here!” 

The man, who had never taken his eyes for an instant from 
the Master’s face, stepped forward. 

“Stretch out that hand!” commanded Jesus. 

The man went white and began to tremble. The Healer 
was asking him to do the one thing that was, for him, 
physically impossible; he had not been able to move that arm 
since childhood. His eyes wavered for a moment and then 
sought the Master’s face again. Jesus caught his look and 
held it, bending forward and gazing deep into the sufferer’s 
inmost soul with an irresistible power. The man lifted his 
head suddenly, straightened himself, and stretched out his 
arm. He repeated the movement a second time and then 
a third, still with his eyes fixed on Jesus, and then looked down 
at his restored hand in slow bewilderment, opening and 
shutting the fingers mechanically. Suddenly realisation came 
to him and a wild sob broke the silence, a wordless sound of 
joy and gratitude such as none in that room had ever before 
heard from human Kps or, having heard it, ever forgot. Now 
that the tension was broken, a chorus of glad cries and praises 
to God broke from the delighted company. They turned 
with one accord to look at the discomfited Pharisees, and 
some of the praises turned to jeers. But the Pharisees had had 
enough; with fury in their faces and murder in their hearts, 
they elbowed their way out of the synagogue to take counsel 
with the Herodians—for Herod was still nominally Governor 
of Galilee—how they might destroy Jesus. He had defied 
them; he had dared to quote their own law against them¬ 
selves; he had covered them with ridicule; he should die. 
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As the weeks went by, with scenes such as I have just 
described repeating themselves again and again, Jesus seems 
gradually to have come to the conclusion that he must, to 
some extent, change his method. So crowded were his days 
that the only time for quiet thought was at night, and often 
when he had seen his tired followers settled down to sleep 
he would steal alone out of the house or away from the camp 
to the solitude of some hill-top to spend the greater part of 
the night in prayer and in the blessed experience of‘Sherwood.’ 
Sometimes he might snatch an hour or two of sleep before 
dawn, but often his friends, rising early to seek him, would 
find him still at his prayer, pacing slowly up and down or 
sitting in the familiar attitude of his boyhood, with his hands 
clasped round his knees. The cost to even his magnificent 
health of these night vigils after exhausting days was heavy, 
but he was prepared to live on his capital, knowing that his 
time would be short, and the joy of ‘Sherwood’ was greater 
than the pleasure of sleep. 

Perhaps it was during these long, blessed nights of quiet 
that he was able to get his work into perspective and to 
estimate the real progress of his mission. Four facts must, 
I think, have gradually become clear to him as time went on: 

1. That the spectacular side of his healing work was distract¬ 
ing the people’s attention almost entirely from the teaching. 

2. That the opposition of the Pharisees was becoming so 
bitter that the time left to him was likely to be short. 

3. That his crowded life left far too little time for the 
intensive training of his immediate disciples. 

4. That preaching to and teaching large crowds of con¬ 
stantly changing individuals produced little or no permanent 
effect. The peasants were too muddle-headed and ignorant 
to get anything permanent from his teaching; even his 
disciples, who heard him day after day and would often 
question him eagerly afterwards, were very far indeed from 
grasping the true meaning of the Kingdom. 



So at last, after a whole night spent in prayer and deep 
thought, the Master came down from his hill-top one morn¬ 
ing with his mind made up. He would gather together in 
one place the whole company of his followers, choose out 
definitely a dozen from among them to be his ‘inner circle/ 
and concentrate as far as possible on teaching them the true 
meaning of his work and the real nature of the Kingdom. 
If it should prove impossible to do this in Galilee owing to 
the opposition of the Pharisees and the crowds of ‘thrill- 
mongers/ then he would take the Twelve off with him to 
some distant part of the country where he could give them 
their intensive training in peace. When at last they had 
learned their lesson and had entered with full knowledge and 
acceptance into the w inmost heart of ‘Sherwood’—then he 
would come back with them to face the Pharisees and the 
Priests and pay to the uttermost farthing the bitter price of 
his vision. He knew well that the final lesson, the ultimate 
truth about God and creation, could only be learned by his 
men as they stood beside his gallows. 



Chapter XI 


THE PARLIAMENT OF ‘SHERWOOD’ 

It was surely one of the strangest gatherings that has ever 
taken place in all the long history of outlawry. Jesus 
had sent messengers round to the villages naming the time 
and place of the meeting, so that all his well-wishers might 
have the opportunity of coming. The time was to be just 
after dawn on a certain day, and the place a grassy dell among 
the remote hills at the head oi: the lake. The invitation had 
been sent, I think, to serious enquirers^ only, but rumours 
had spread rapidly and when Jesus, fresh from a night of 
solitary communion, came round the shoulder of the hill 
he stopped in amazement at the sight which met his eyes; 
the little amphitheatre was filled to the brim by a great 
crowd of people—half Galilee had come to attend this most 
intimate of conferences! 

For a moment, I fancy, Jesus must have been taken aback 
by this unforeseen development; then he lifted his head with 
his quick, boyish gesture and laughed. After all, why should 
they not hear all he had to say to his friends? There was 
nothing secret about it; he had nothing to say that all men— 
even his enemies—might not hear. So he moved down 
among them, speaking a word of greeting here and there 
and stopping to take the outstretched hands of the children, 
till he reached the centre of die hollow. Here forty or fifty 
young men were gathered closely around a rock, evidently 
intended for his pulpit. They were talking eagerly together 
and casting angry glances at the surrounding crowds, whose 
presence they strongly resented. Would they never be able 
to get their Master to themselves? 

The young men crowded closely round Jesus as he stood 
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by his rock, and he regarded them with grave, intent eyes. 
One by one he touched them on the shoulder, or beckoned 
them to his side, until he had chosen out twelve whom he 
made to sit down on the grass at his feet. There must have 
been some among the remainder who were bitterly dis¬ 
appointed not to have been chosen, but we may imagine 
that when the clioice had been made Jesus spoke to them in 
words that took away all their bitterness. 

“Be patient,” he would say. “I shall want you, too, before 
long. Your turn will come. You must trust me!” 

During this strange scene the crowd had been watching 
curiously and the buzz of general talk had drowned the low 
tones of the Master, but now that he had finished he seated 
himself upon the rock and signed to the multitude to be 
silent. A great stillness descended on the company as Jesus 
began to speak, bending forward and talking directly to 
the little group at his feet and the ‘reserves’ close behind 
them, though his clear voice carried across the dell to the 
farthest of his hearers, perched among the overhanging crags. 

Could you imagine a more strange beginning to the 
greatest revolutionary movement which the world has ever 
seen? Most outlaw societies hold their first meeting, when 
they decide upon their policy, behind locked doors in some 
secret room, with sentries outside on the landing and spies 
on guard at the end of the street, and even political parties, 
when they are fixing their programmes, usually do so in 
private, with the Press rigorously excluded. But here was 
Jesus laying the foundations of his new Outlaw Kingdom and 
explaining its principles to his lieutenants with a huge crowd 
listening intently and all the gossips in Galilee, to say nothing 
of enemy spies, straining their ears for every word! 

The subject of the Master’s talk was the ‘Kingdom.’ Some¬ 
times he called it the Kingdom of God and sometimes the 
Kingdom of Heaven: we^have so. far given it the fancy 
English name of the Kingdom of ‘Sherwood,’ or the 
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Kingdom of Life. Names do not greatly matter; the Kingdom 
itself—whatever you call it—is something that cannot be 
explained by a name or described by words; it can only 
be experienced. Jesus himself, as we know, had experienced 
it continuously and vividly ever since his boyhood, and now 
he was faced with the almost impossible task of leading 
these young men of his to apprehend it and enter it and— 
when he was gone—to win the whole world to its allegiance. 

He did not talk much, at first, about the Kingdom itself, 
he began by telling his men some of the Values’ of the 
Kingdom, the things which they, as they grew into its 
fellowship, would have to learn to love or despise, as the 
case might be. 

“Blessed are the poor,” he said, “for the Kingdom is theirs. 
Blessed are the mourners, for they shall find comfort; the 
humble, for they shall triumph; the hungry, for they shall 
be filled; the merciful, for they shall find mercy; the single- 
hearted, for they shall sec God. Blessed are the peacemakers, 
for they shall be called God’s children; blessed arc those who 
have been ill-treated for right-doing, for the Kingdom is 
theirs—blessed shall you be when men shall reproach you and 
ill-treat you and speak slander of you falsely for my sake. 
Rejoice when this happens—leap for joy! You will know 
that the blessing of the Kingdom is yours, for the prophets 
of old were treated just the same! But as for the rich, and the 
well-fed, the self-satisfied and the respectable—alas! for them, 
and for you if you are ever like them! They jiave already 
received all the reward they will get!” 

Jesus paused, and his friends looked at one another doubt¬ 
fully. They had been trying to grasp this new ‘scale of values’ 
and to fit themselves into the new picture, and it was not easy. 

“Are we to be like that? Where do we come in?” asked 
Peter, who did not quite recogjnise himself in this new dress. 

“You are to be like salt in the world,” said Jesus em¬ 
phatically. “But remember, if the salt has lost its freshness 
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it is no good for seasoning. A town on a hill-top cannot be 
hidden; a candle isn’t lighted to be put under a bucket—it’s 
put on a candlestick so as to light up the whole house. Your 
light must shine before men in such a way that they, seeing 
your good deeds, may give the glory to your Father in the 
unseen world.” 

Peter subsided, shaking his head sadly. There was to be no 
getting out of it, but he wished the Master wouldn’t make 
such impossibly high demands on them. Then the practical 
James put in his oar. 

“I suppose the old law, and all that, will be done away 
with,” he remarked. 

Jesus shook his head emphatically. 

“Don’t think that I have come to do away with the law— 
or the teaching of the prophets,” he said. “I have come to 
complete, not to destroy. Seriously, every letter and comma 
of the law will last as long as Heaven and Earth, and those 
who break it—and teach others the same—will not be thought 
much of in the Kingdom of Life. Those who really carry out 
the law, and help others to obey it, will be honoured in the 
Kingdom, but I tell you this for sure—unless your own 
right-doing is far ahead of that of the Pharisees you won’t 
get into the Kingdom at all!” 

This puzzled James sorely. He knew how bitterly his 
Master felt against the Pharisees, who were the law- 
worshippers, and yet—here he was defending the law as if 
he were a Pharisee himself! 

“What’s wrong with the way they keep the law, then?” 
he asked. 

“Their spirit is all wrong,” said Jesus, “their heart is wrong. 
You know the old law, ‘Thou shalt do no murder’? Well, 
they think that it is doing the murder that exposes them to 
condemnation, but I tell you that anyone who has murderous 
thoughts against his neighbour or curses him or even calls 
him a fool is ‘exposed to condemnation.’ So if you, when 
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you are giving your sacrifice to God, remember that your 
neighbour has a just complaint against you, put down your 
gift—yes, even if it’s on the very altar steps—and go to 
your neighbour and be reconciled to him. Then you may 
return and offer your gift! You have heard, too,” he went 
on, “the command against adultery—that you must not 
break into the sanctity of another man’s home. But I tell 
you that if you even think lustfully of a woman in your 
heart you have already sinned.” 

Peter heaved a great sigh at this and scratched his head 
ruefully, the picture of dismay. Perhaps he had been a little 
free with his thoughts about the maidens of Capernaum at one 
time, and this shot of the Master’s went home. Jesus looked 
at him shrewdly and then added—not, I think, without 
a twinkle in his eye, though he spoke seriously: 

“Yes, Peter! You must pull that roving eye clean out and 
throw it away if it is an offence to you; and that great fist of 
yours too, cut it off and cast it from you if it is leading you 
astray! It is better to enter the Kingdom of Life as a cripple 
than to be burned in the fire of your own lusts!” He went on 
to speak to them further about self-control and the demands 
made by the Kingdom of Life on the deepest passions of 
their natures, words which they never forgot and which 
later on were destined to transform the darkest comers of 
the Roman world. 

“Father always used to tell us,” remarked James, harking 
back to the subject of vows, “that the worst thing you could 
ever do was to break an oath. Once you’ve sworn to a tiling 
you must stick to your word, whatever happens.” 

But Jesus shook his head. 

“That is the old idea,” he said. “ ‘You must not break an 
oath; you must keep it as part of your duty to God.’ But 
I advise you to give up swearing oaths altogether. ‘Heaven’ 
is God’s house and ‘Earth’ His furniture and ‘Jerusalem’ His 
city, they are not yours to swear by; and even your own 
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head—well, you can’t make a single hair of it white or black 
by your own will, so why swear by that? Your simple ‘Yes’ 
and ‘No’ ought to be enough; an oath added to them only 
makes for falsehood!” 

Peter was never subdued for long, and presently his 
pugnacious spirit reasserted itself; he had been brooding over 
that remark of Jesus about his mighty fist. 

“Aren’t we to have any enemies, then?” he asked. “Isn’t 
there anybody we can fight and kill?” 

Again Jesus shook his head. 

“The old rule was ‘Give as good as you get,’ ” he said; 
“an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. But you must not 
deal with evil people that way; if a man smacks your face 
on the right cheek, offer him the left one for another go. 
If he takes you to the law court to get your coat off you, 
offer him your cloak as well. If he forces you to be his porter 
for a mile, volunteer for a second mile. Give your possessions 
away to those who ask for diem and don’t turn a cold 
shoulder to the would-be borrower. I know that the old rule 
was ‘Love your friends and hate your enemies,’ but my rule 
is ‘Love even your enemies and pray for those who oppress 
you. . . 

“But God punishes people!” Peter interrupted excitedly. 
“He smites ...” 

Jesus silenced him with a gesture of his hand. 

“God—who is your Father—lets His sunshine warm the 
evil men just as much as the good, and His rain, too, is as 
wetting to the righteous as to sinners. Remember that you 
are to be His sons. What virtue is there in loving those who 
love you? Even the tax-gatherers” (with a nod and a twinkle 
at Matthew, who blushed) “do that! And if you are courteous 
only to your friends—why, everybody, even the Romans, 
are the same! Your business is to be perfect, just as your 
Unseen Father is perfect.” 

The little group sat in puzzled silence for a while, pondering 
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these difficult sayings. Perhaps, being poor men in a world 
which contained many thieves, it was the thought of losing 
their few possessions so easily which worried them most. 

“The Pharisees give a lot of money away!” said Andrew 
after a while. “I’ve seen them doing it to beggars in the 
streets —and saying long prayers, too!” 

“Yes, but you must be careful not to do your good deeds 
in public, so as to win popular approval,” replied Jesus. “If 
you do, you won’t win God’s approval. When you give help 
to someone in need, don’t blow a trumpet about it, like 
those play-actors do in the synagogues and in the streets so 
as to attract attention. I tell you straight, that’s all the reward 
they will ever get for it. But you, when you do a kind deed, 
don t even let your left hand know what your right is doing, 
so that your deed may be a secret. Your Unseen Father, who 
knows all secrets, will be your reward! Your prayers, too, 
won’t be like the prayers of those play-actors, for they love 
to pray standing up in the synagogues or at street-corners 
so that men may see them at it. I tell you again, that is all 
the reward they will ever get for it! You, when you pray, 
will go into your innermost room and shut the door and 
pray in secret to your Father; He, who sees into all secret 
places, will be your answer. Be simple and straightforward 
in your prayers, not repeating tilings over and over again 
like the heathen, who think that it’s the length of the prayer 
that counts. Don’t copy them; your Father knows all your 
needs long before you ask Him. ” 

I like to think that it was Peter who then asked the question 
that brought so momentous a reply: 

“Will you tell us, Master, what sort of tilings we ought 
to say in our prayers?” 

Jesus looked gravely at Peter for a moment and then rose 
to his feet, beckoning to his friends to rise also. 

“We will pray together, now,” he said, “the kind of prayer 
that you will want to pray.” 
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The crowd, among whom there had been the murmur 
of discussion and comment throughout the Master’s dis¬ 
course, fell silent instantly, and many of them, seeing the 
group of young men round Jesus rise, scrambled also to their 
feet. Others remained sitting, watching intently, while the 
children ceased their play, caught up into a sudden stillness. 
Amid a dead silence, Jesus turned slowly till he faced the 
sun, now climbing high above the far-off blue hills of Perea. 
He stood with his hands clasped behind him gazing into the 
depths of the summer sky where it shimmered with the desert 
haze far over the hot sands of Arabia. His face was lifted and 
his eyes wide open as he began to speak in low, strong tones 
that were heard perfectly by all: 

“Father which art in Heaven, Hallowed be Thy name!” 

An extraordinary wave of emotion passed over the throng 
at the words and at the tones in which they were spoken. 
There was a certainty in the voice, a quality of rapt, ecstatic 
tenderness, which none in that company had ever heard 
before. An overmastering sense of one-ness swept through 
the crowd; men drew together instinctively and mothers 
stretched out their hands, quite unconsciously, to hold their 
children close. Even the Pharisees were stilled by that over¬ 
powering unity; those people who had remained sitting rose 
silently to their feet. 

“Thy Kingdom come,” went on the beautiful voice. 
“Thy will be done—as in Heaven, so on earth. Give us this 
day our bread for to-morrow, and forgive us our debts, as 
we also have forgiven our debtors. And bring us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from the evil!” 

The voice ceased, and through the silence came only the 
voice of a small bird, singing rapturously away somewhere 
up in the blinding eye of the sun. Then Jesus sat down again 
and a sigh passed over the multitude as the spell was broken. 
They relaxed once more and the children resumed their quiet 
games. Men moved apart again, half ashamed and half 
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wondering, while the shadow came back to the faces of the 
watching Pharisees. 

“Must we always forgive?” asked Judas suddenly. 

“If you forgive men their ill-doing, God will forgive you, 
but if you cannot forgive, then you cannot be forgiven.” 

“The Pharisees fast, as well as give alms and pray!” remarked 
one of the Twelve. 

“Yes,” said the Master. “But when you fast, you won’t, 
like those play-actors, put on a mournful expression; they 
even let their faces go unwashed, so that people may notice 
them! I tell you again, that is the end of their reward. But 
you, when you fast, smarten your looks and wear bright 
faces that your fasting may be a secret. Your Father, who 
sees into all secrets, will be your rewarder.” 

“It’s easy for rich men to fast,” said Peter bitterly. “They’ve 
plenty stored away to make up for it afterwards. It’s a different 
matter for us!” 

The Master’s reply was slow and emphatic as he laid down 
for them one of the profoundest of all the laws of‘Sherwood.’ 

“You will not lay up for yourselves ‘goods’ of any kind 
on earth,” he said. “Moths and rust will waste them away, 
and thieves will steal them from you. You will lay up your 
treasures in the Kingdom of Life, where there are no moths 
or rust to consume and no thieves to steal.” 

He leaned forward and added with emphasis: 

“Where your goods are, there is your heart. Don’t you 
understand? Your heart dwells with your treasures!” 

The young men gazed back at Jesus silently, trying to grasp 
his meaning. Only Judas muttered, half under his breath: 

“All the same, it must be a fine thing to be rich!” 

Jesus turned to him almost fiercely. 

“Your eye is the light of your body, Judas,” he said. “If 
your eye is clear, your body is filled with light, but if your 
eye is evil, you are filled with darkness. If the very light in 
you is dark, what must the darkness be like? No man can 
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possibly serve two masters at once; either he will hate the 
first and love the second or hold to the first and despise the 
second. You cannot serve God and ‘goods.’ That’s why I 
urge you not to worry overmuch about ‘goods’ like food and 
drink and clothes. Isn’t life more important than food and 
the body than what you dress it in? Look at those birds!” 
He waved his hand towards a pair of ravens that were wheel¬ 
ing over the shoulder of the hill: “Do they sow? Do they 
reap and store goods up in bams? It is your own Heavenly 
Father who feeds them. Are you not more dear to Him than 
they? What’s the good of worrying, anyway? Can you make 
yourself a foot taller by worrying?” 

He stooped sideways for a moment and then held up 
a purple anemone that had been growing in the cool shadow 
of the rock on which he was sitting. The delicate flower 
glowed like a sapphire in the clear morning sunshine as he 
gently opened its petals. 

“And why do you worry about clothes?” he went on. 
“Just look at tlois flower! It neither weaves nor spins, and 
yet I tell you that even Solomon in the height of his splendour 
was never arrayed to match it. But if God clothes the wild- 
flowers like tliis—flowers that bloom to-day and to-morrow 
are withered and burned—will he not much more clothe 
you, you faithless ones? So stop this worrying about food 
and drink and clothes; these are the things the poor heathen 
live for, and your Father knows very well that you need 
them. It is His Kingdom you must seek first, and His will 
for you; all these other things will be provided afterwards. 
Don’t worry about to-morrow: let to-morrow worry for 
itself. One day’s worry is enough at a time!” 

Peter had been scowling angrily at Judas, whom he dis¬ 
liked, during this discourse and now he spoke meaningly. 

“Yes!” he said. “I could mention one or two who are 
a lot too fond of saving up goods! I hope they’ll profit by 
what you say!” 
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Jesus turned to him sternly. 

“Be careful how you condemn others, if you don’t want 
to be condemned yourself, Peter! The kind of judgment 
which you give to other people is the kind which will be 
passed on you. Be generous in your judgments and men 
will be generous to you; good measure, pressed down and 
running over, will men pour into your lap, for the way 
a man gives determines the way he will receive. And why 
are you so keen about that chip in the other fellow’s eye, 
Peter? Have you forgotten the faggot in your own? How 
are you going to say to him,. ‘Let me pull that chip out of 
your eye,’ when there’s that faggot all the time in yours?” 

Peter bit his lip and hung his head; he remembered what 
the Master had said a while ago about that eye of his and 
his unruly fist. Jesus smiled and patted him on the shoulder. 

“You old play-actor!” he said chaffingly. “You get rid 
of that faggot out of your own eye and then perhaps you’ll 
be able to see clearly enough to deal with the chip in his!” 

Peter and Judas hung their heads, but John broke in: 
“I wish you’d tell that to the Pharisees, Master! They are 
fond enough of looking for chips in other people’s eyes!” 

A shadow came over the Master’s face and he glanced up 
the hill to where two or three familiar figures were standing 
apart, whispering darkly to each other. 

“You must not give holy tilings to curs,” he said sadly, 
“nor offer your pearls to the swine; they will only trample 
them into the mud—and then turn and attack you! But 
you, boys,” he added, turning to them with a sudden smile 
and holding out his hands to them, “ask and it shall be given 
to you, seek and you shall find, knock and the door shall 
be opened. Yes, I tell you”—and he looked hard at Judas— 
“everyone who asks receives, every seeker finds, everyone 
who knocks is admitted. Which of you, if his boy asks for 
bread, will give him a stone; or if he begs a fish will hand 
him a snake? If you—sinful men as you are—know well 
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how to give good gifts to your children, how much more 
will your Father in Heaven give good tilings to those who 
ask Him? The whole of the law and the prophets, then, is 
simply tills: do to other people as you would like them to 
do to you.” 

The Master ceased speaking and his disciples sat in the 
silence of deep thought. After a minute Peter raised his head, 
glanced at the others, and looked up at Jesus with a sigh. 

“It’s a hard task you are laying on us, Master!” he said 
despondently. “A terribly hard task!” 

Jesus looked at him steadily, but did not contradict him. 

“Yes!” he said at last. “The gate by which you must enter 
is narrow and the way you must tread is hard, but it is the 
only way to Life. There are not many who tread it, though 
the wide-open gate and the broad road that leads to death 
are thronged. Beware of false teachers with their easy, com¬ 
fortable words; judge them by their fruits. Do men gather 
grapes from a thorn-bush or figs from a thistle? Only a sound 
tree brings forth good fruit; for the fruit of a rotten tree 
is corrupt. I tell you that a good man out of the good 
treasure in his heart brings forth good deeds, and an evil 
man from Ills evil treasure produces evil. A man’s words are 
always the overflow from his heart.” 

The silence that followed the Master’s words was broken 
by the fawning, flattering voice of a shifty-faced man sitting 
some distance away in the crowd. 

“Well spoken, Lord!” he cried, using a title of almost 
exaggerated respect and glancing quickly round to note the 
effect of his words. “That was well spoken indeed!” 

Jesus looked across at him searchingly. 

“It isn’t those who just call me ‘Lord’ who are going to 
enter the Kingdom of Life,” he replied dryly. “It’s those 
who do my Father’s will. Every one of you,” he cried, raising 
his voice and speaking, for the first time, to the whole com¬ 
pany, “every one of you who hears these words of mine and 
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acts upon them—I will tell you whom he is like, he is like 
a sensible man who built his house upon a rock, and when 
the rains and the floods and the winds beat upon that house 
it stood firm, for it was founded upon the rock. But he that 
hears these words of mine and does not act upon them, he 
is like a fool who built his house upon the shifting sand, and 
when the rain and the wind and the floods smote upon that 
house it fell in hopeless ruin!” 

With that last stern warning, Jesus finished and, rising to 
his feet, motioned to the crowd that the meeting was ended. 
Beckoning to the Twelve to follow him, he climbed rapidly 
up the side of the dell and made for the solitude of the hills, 
leaving the people to find their way back to the villages. 
Before he had gone far, the Master found Peter at his elbow. 

“It’s about Judas, Master,” he said. “We none of us like 
him and we can’t think why you have chosen him to be 
one of the gang. People say he’s not straight and can’t be 
trusted over money matters. Even since he’s been with us 
here in Galilee there have been some ugly rumours about 
him. Why did you choose him, Master?” 

“He has followed me faithfully for many weeks, Peter,” 
Jesus replied. “Not one of you has been more anxious to be 
with me than he!” 

“But he follows you for hatred, not for love!” said Peter 
eagerly. “He is so full of hatred for the Romans and the 
Priests that I do not believe there is any room for love in him. 
That might not matter so much if he were honest, but he 
isn t! 

“He has followed me faithfully,” said Jesus again, quietly. 

“He may seem to be faithful now,” replied Peter ob¬ 
stinately, “but if you keep him he will betray you in the 
end, Master!” 

Jesus stopped and, laying a hand on Peter’s shoulder, swung 
him round till they faced one another. 

“Why do you think I chose you , Peter—or Andrew or 
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James or the others? Do you think it was because you are 
good or clever, or even honest or faithflll? ,, 

He waited for an answer, but Peter had nothing to say. 

“I chose you—and the others—because you had first 
come to me , Peter. I want all sorts of men to follow with 
me—yes, even fools and thieves and traitors. No man who 
comes to me will I ever cast out!” 

“We all hate him!” muttered Peter, still obstinate. “And 
he will betray you!” 

“Then you must overcome your hatred,” said Jesus with 
decision. “Do you think that only pleasant, likeable people 
are to belong to the Kingdom? If you only like those who 
are lovable and who love you, how are you better than the 
heathen? As I have told you, Peter, you must be perfect!” 

“He will betray you!” said Peter for the third time. 

Jesus turned with a sigh and resumed his walk as the others 
approached. 

“Yes, Peter, you are right. He will betray me!” he said 
sadly. “But even so, he shall be my disciple! No one who 
comes to me will I ever cast out!” 

Later in the day, when they were resting for their evening 
meal by the lake-side before returning to the village, Jesus 
asked suddenly: “Who is carrying the bag?” 

For some weeks past they had kept what little money they 
possessed in a common stock, and one or other of the young 
men had carried it slung to his girdle. 

“Here it is, Master!” said Andrew, unhitching it and 
passing it over to Jesus. Jesus took it and, without looking 
inside, tossed it over to Judas. 

“Catch, Judas!” he said gaily. “You are said to be a famous 
hand at finance, so we’ll make you treasurer from now 
onwards. Be a good steward!” 

That is the way the Great Outlaw treated a thief and 
a traitor. 



Chapter XII 


THE KINGDOM 

The definite choice of twelve picked henchmen to be his 
immediate body-guard, as it were, marked a new stage in 
the Master’s work, but it did not, for the time being, change 
his way of life. For some weeks they continued in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the lake, moving slowly along from village to 
village, sometimes taking short excursions up into the hills, 
and occasionally commandeering one of the fishing boats to 
make a sudden dash across the lake to the further shore. The 
same crowds still followed them everywhere, or rather an 
ever-changing crowd, for men and women who were mainly 
concerned with getting a kick out of a new thrill soon tired 
of the novelty and fell away, yielding their places to fresh 
sightseers. But besides these and the twelve chosen stalwarts 
there was a growing group of earnest-minded folk—many 
of them women—-who came to listen to Jesus and to watch 
him whenever they got the chance. They could not follow 
him all the time, for they were tied to their trades or domestic 
work, but whenever it was rumoured that he was near—and 
the children could always be counted on as a reliable intelli¬ 
gence service on that point—they would leave their work 
and hurry away to join him for the day. In this way some of 
them heard parts of his teaching and many of his stories over 
and over again, for we have no reason to think that the 
Master always used fresh material for his discourses, and so 
gradually they became accustomed to the working of his 
mind and began to absorb, if not to understand, the spirit 
that lay behind his words. This was truer still, of course, in 
the case of the Twelve, who since the ceremony of the 
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‘choosing’ had felt themselves to be set apart for some special 
task and were doing their best to understand their Master’s 
purpose. They had not achieved very much of this so far. 
but it was noticeable as time went on how their whole 
bearing and outlook on life began to change, quite uncon¬ 
sciously. Without entirely understanding his purpose or the 
meaning of his message, they began to look at things through 
the Master’s eyes and to react to them in the same way. The 
sight of loathsome disease—we rarely see it to-day, for it is 
shut away from us behind the walls of hospitals or concealed 
by bandages—no longer aroused a horrified disgust in them; 
they began to think of it rather as a challenge to the healing 
power of the ‘Kingdom.’ They began to help in the actual 
healing work without really knowing that they were doing 
so. They would attend to those who were waiting their 
turn, talking to them and keeping them cheerful and hopeful. 
Sometimes they would examine wounds or sores or paralysed 
limbs before the Master saw them, and it was remarkable how 
tender and skilful the rough fishermen’s hands became after 
a while so that often the cure was half accomplished before 
ever the invalid had reached Jesus. 

“Look at me, my dear,” Peter would say, gently massaging 
the shrunken powerless arm. “Just you keep looking at me 
and listen to what I say. That’s right; now, listen! When he 
touches you and speaks to you, just fix your eyes on his and 
don’t look away for anything—see? He’ll put you right, 
there isn’t any doubt about that, but you must look at him 
all the time and just give yourself into his hands. Bless me! 
I believe you’re better already, my dear! He’ll put you right 
in no time!” 

So the preliminary work would be done, the anxious, 
troubled mind soothed and the flickering faith strengthened, 
with the result that the Master’s task, when at last it reached 
him, was lightened and made easier. 

It was noticeable, too, how the appearance and bearing of 
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the Twelve changed as the days went by. They held their 
heads higher and a new expression came into their eyes, 
a confident directness which had not been there before. 
Peter, in particular, began to copy the actual words and 
gestures of his Master, quite unconsciously, in a way that 
was almost laughable. He caught that characteristic upward 
jerk of the head and the quick arresting regard which had 
always since childhood been a mannerism of Jesus. He made 
the same gestures with his hands when he talked, and even 
his walk—fishermen who spend their days in boats are usually 
clumsy walkers—took on something of the lithe grace of the 
born runner. In his speech, too, he began to use, without 
knowing it, some of the characteristic phrases of the Master. 
“I tell you straight!” he would say when he wanted to 
emphasise a point, and the others would look at each other 
and smile, not realising that they too, just as unconsciously, 
were doing the same thing. They were sliding over, without 
knowing it, into a new world with a different scale of values 
and a new set of reactions to everything. They were like 
explorers toiling slowly through a vast forest on a gently- 
rising slope; each day’s journey seemed to be much the same 
as the last and there were no striking changes in the vege¬ 
tation, but all the time they were rising out of the tropical 
climate of the swamp towards the bracing, wind-swept 
mountains where great views awaited them. They were still 
deep in the forest, but the air about them was changing already 
and a new vigour was flowing into their minds and bodies. 

We must not imagine that this growth in understanding 
was an easy uninterrupted process, or that there were not 
many heart-breaking failures. The little jealousies and an¬ 
tipathies which were inevitable among such a diverse crew 
were constantly breaking in to destroy the harmony of the 
group. Judas was a constant source of irritation to many of 
them with his queer fanatical nature and his secretive ways. 
They were always having disputes about the bag and the 
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manner in which Judas administered its contents, and some¬ 
times the bickering broke out into open quarrel. Judas, too, 
with his morbid hatred of the Roman power and everything 
connected with it, could never reconcile himself to the 
presence of Matthew the tax-collector among the company. 
When Jesus was actually with them these disputes remained 
out of sight below the surface, but when he was absent they 
were liable to explode at any moment. Judas alone among 
the Twelve seemed to be unaffected, as time went on, by 
the spirit of the Master which was slowly transforming the 
others; he was frankly impatient at the time spent in healing 
the sick and though he followed Jesus like a shadow and 
listened intently to all he said there was a hard, bitter look 
in his eyes and an irritated impatience in his bearing which 
showed that he had little sympathy with the ‘Kingdom/ 

“He thinks of nothing but armed rebellion/’ Peter would 
say sometimes, forgetting the opinions he had so recently 
expressed himself. “He’s only following the Master because 
he believes that sooner or later he means to take up arms. 
When he finds out that there isn’t going to be a rebellion, 
he’ll sell out and betray us all immediately, you mark my 
words. He hasn’t begun to understand the Kingdom!” And 
yet they, none of them, understood the Kingdom yet, even 
though, with the exception of Judas, they were beginning to 
absorb its atmosphere and think in its terms. A troubled look 
would come over the Master’s face when he watched Judas, 
and yet he always took the man’s part when there was open 
criticism. “Let him alone,” he would say. “What does it matter 
how much or how little there is in the bag? We are out for 
‘good,’ not for‘goods’; he is following me, and thatis.enough!” 

The ‘Kingdom’ was always, now, the main subject of talk 
and questioning during those long, quiet evenings which the 
party spent together in the solitude of some nook among the 
hills after a busy day of teaching and healing by the lake. 
Sometimes, when the weather was warm, they would spend 
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the whole night out in the open, sitting round the camp-fire 
and talking till they fell drowsy and one after another would 
roll himself in his cloak and stretch himself on the ground 
to drift off to sleep, soothed by the sound of the quiet voices— 
and of one voice in particular. Then, when they had all 
turned in, they knew that Jesus would rise softly and slip 
away into the darkness to spend the hours till daybreak alone 
with his Father in the silence of ‘Sherwood.’ When the sun 
rose at last and the warmth, striking into their cold limbs, 
roused them from sleep, they would usually fmd Jesus back 
among them, stirring the embers of the fire and calling them 
cheerily to get up. But sometimes he did not appear and 
they would go to seek for him till they found him away 
among the rocks, absorbed in his prayer. More than once 
Peter or James or John would come upon him unawares and 
hear him praying aloud, sometimes with rapture, some¬ 
times with tears in his voice. They knew that he called God 
his ‘Father’—he hardly ever used any other name when he 
was talking to them intimately—but now, when they heard 
him praying alone, they caught another title which made 
them look at one another in amazement, almost shocked. 
Jesus was using, in his prayer, the Hebrew child’s fond 
diminutive—he was calling God ‘Daddy’! 

Those night hours by the camp-fire were perhaps the 
strongest and clearest of all the memories which the Twelve 
carried away with them from those crowded months. They 
never forgot the scene, with the glow of the flames on the 
strong, tired face which was growing daily thinner and more 
lined, and on the hands which were always clasped about the 
knees. John in particular, I think, used to watch those hands, 
so strong and yet so sensitive. John, like many imaginative 
and dreamy men, was constantly thinking of death and was 
afraid of it. 

“If I could only have those hands resting on me when I’m 
dying,” thought John, “I wouldn’t mind it a bit. I could face 
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anything if those hands had hold of me!” They were extra¬ 
ordinarily quiet hands; they were never nervous or restless 
or twitching like the hands of excitable folk. They told of 
power in repose and of inward serenity. 

It was of the Kingdom, as I have said, that they talked 
chiefly on those memorable occasions, and the more they 
discussed it the more puzzled did the Twelve become. Per¬ 
haps it was an incident connected with John the Baptist which 
first set them off. News had come through a long time before 
that John had been arrested by King Herod at the request of 
the Pharisees, and was now a prisoner in Herod’s fortress at 
Machaerus. Most of John’s followers had, at his own sugges¬ 
tion, attached themselves to Jesus after the arrest, but a few 
remained near their old leader in the city and were allowed 
occasional access to him in his dungeon. These friends re¬ 
ported to John, from time to time, news of what Jesus was 
doing, and a week or two before a deputation of them had 
come to Jesus when he was teaching by the lake and had 
brought him a message from the prisoner. 

“John is worried and perplexed,” they said. “He has sent 
us to ask you straight out: Are you he that is to come, or 
must we look out for someone else?” 

Jesus looked at them thoughtfully for a minute before he 
replied. 

“I’ll have a word with you again this evening,” he said. 
“Till then, keep close to me and see what happens.” 

So they watched him all through the busy day, listening 
to his teaching and seeing the endless procession of poor folk 
with their troubles of body and mind coming to him for 
healing and going away in peace. When it was all over and 
night had fallen Jesus called the deputation to his side and 
spoke to them. 

“Go back to John,” he said, “and tell him everything that 
you have seen and heard. Blind folk are receiving their sight, 
the lame are walking, lepers are being cleansed and the deaf 



are hearing once more. The very dead are coming to life and 
the poor are hearing good news indeed. And he’s a blessed 
man,” he added with a flash of humour, “who isn’t shocked 
at my doings!” 

The deputation departed to report these matters to their 
friend, and later in the evening the Twelve spoke dis¬ 
paragingly about John the Baptist when they were together 
round the camp-fire. 

“He seems to be a changeable sort of fellow,” said Peter. 
“He was so sure about you down by Jordan, and now he’s 
full of doubts!” 

But Jesus defended him vigorously. 

“Whatever did you expect to find there in the desert?” 
he asked them. “A reed, shaking in the wind? A smooth¬ 
tongued courtier in fine clothes? You don’t find them out¬ 
side kings’ palaces! But what did you expect to find? 
A prophet? Yes, I tell you, and far more than a prophet! 
This is the man of whom it was written, ‘Behold I send my 
messenger before your face to make your way plain for you.’ 
I tell you straight,” he went on, “there has never bem 
a greater man than John the Baptist in all the generations of 
mankind, and yet”—his voice took on a reflective tone— 
“and yet, even the humblest member of the Kingdom of 
Life is greater than he!” 

This drew an exclamation of astonishment from many of the 
Twelve, to whom John was a hero only second to the Master. 

“Doesn’t John belong to the Kingdom, then?” asked Peter. 

“Ever since John began to preach,” answered Jesus, “men 
of violence have been trying to storm into the Kingdom by 
force.” He laid his hand meaningly on Peter’s shoulder as he 
spoke, but it was at Judas that he looked. “All the prophets, 
and the law, have led up to this till the time of John, and you 
can think of him, if you like, as Elijah—the forerunner. If 
you’ve got ears—use them!” he added, using one of his 
characteristic phrases. 
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The Twelve sat in puzzled silence, and Jesus looked round 
on them half in affection and half in exasperation. 

“How can I describe you folk?” he asked. “You are like 
children idling in the market-place who complain to their 
companions, ‘We played at weddings and you wouldn’t 
join in, and now we’re playing funerals and you won’t play 
either!’ For when John comes, a fasting ascetic, you say lie’s 
mad, and now that I am come, eating and drinking like an 
ordinary man, you call me a glutton and a drunkard! Well, 
time will justify the truth!” 

Perhaps it was this conversation, or one like it, which 
brought to a head the perplexities which had long been 
worrying the Twelve about the meaning of this ‘Kingdom’ 
of which the Master was constantly speaking. We can under¬ 
stand how real these perplexities were when we realise that 
a Kingdom meant to them one of two ideas, each of which 
was perfectly definite and clear-cut. It meant either what 
we now call an ‘Oriental Despotism’—that is, the personal 
rule of a tyrant such as the Pharaohs of Egypt or King 
Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon or Antiochus Epiphanes, all of 
whom had taken a decisive part in their own national history, 
or it meant an imperium , to use the word which had now 
become current throughout the world, such as they were 
experiencing under the rule of Rome. The central idea of 
this imperium was that of a universal Law, a vast system of 
ordered government, which though it was centred in the 
personal rule of the far-away Emperor across the sea, whom 
they had never seen and never would see, actually affected 
their lives through a multitude of officials and ordinances. 
It was these two ideas, then, the notions of a King and of 
a Law, that the Twelve had to reconcile with the teaching 
of their Master, and they found it extraordinarily difficult. 
It was quite clear, to begin with, that the Master regarded 
the ‘King’ as none other than God Himself. So far there was 
no great difficulty; to them as young Jews the idea of God 
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as King was a familiar one, but that only made the question 
of the imperium more difficult. God, like the Emperor, was 
an absentee ruler, to be neither seen nor heard by the ordinary 
citizen, so the question of the Law became all important and 
it was just here that great difficulty lay. They could not, try 
as they might, get a definite statement about the ‘Law’ of 
the Kingdom of Life out of their Master; whenever they 
attempted to do so he gave cryptic answers or told them, as 
he had told the deputation from John the Baptist, to ‘use their 
eyes and ears/ One thing, anyhow, was quite certain—the 
Law of the Kingdom of Life was not the same tiling as the Law 
of the Pharisees, though Jesus would never allow a word to 
be said against that. “I have not come to destroy the Law/’ 
he would say again and again. “I have come to complete it!” 
But wasn’t it complete already? It laid down, in the minutest 
detail, everything that a man ought and ought not to do from 
the moment he was bom till the day he died, day and night, 
weekdays and Sabbaths; if that wasn’t ‘complete’—what 
was? It was all very puzzling. 

After a while they left the lake-side and went a journey 
away up north through the foot-hills of Lebanon towards 
the shores of the Mediterranean. On the long trek through 
the solitary hills the cloud of anxiety and strain seemed to 
lift for a while from the spirit of Jesus and the old gaiety 
came back, infecting them all. It was a blessed relief to be 
free for a time from the ever-present crowds and the spying 
of the Pharisees, while the beauty of the tree-covered moun¬ 
tains was healing in itself. Perhaps it was on this journey, 
when they were sitting round the camp-fire after a long 
day’s march, that one of the Twelve—it may have been 
Peter—put the direct question to Jesus. On the road they 
had been talking of their work during the past weeks, and 
the word ‘Kingdom’ had often been on the Master’s lips. 

‘ ‘Look here, Master,” said Peter in his blunt, outspoken fashion. 
“Will you tell us once for all exactly what this Kingdom is?” 
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Jesus looked at his friend and his eyes twinkled in the 
firelight. 

“No, Peter, I can’t tell you what it is, but I’ll tell you what 
it’s like," he said. “It’s like a man who sowed good seed in 
his fields, but when he was asleep an enemy came along and 
sowed weeds among the wheat, and ran away. When the 
com grew up to harvest the weeds grew up with it, so the 
labourers came to the farmer and said, ‘Didn’t you sow good 
seed in your field? Where have the weeds come from?’ 
‘This is the work of an enemy,’ he replied. ‘Shall we go and 
pull up the weeds?’ said the labourers. ‘Not a bit of it!’ said 
the farmer. ‘If you do that you’ll root up the com along with 
them. No; let them both grow together till the harvest, then 
I’ll tell the reapers to gather the weeds up first and put them 
on the bonfire. After that’s done we’ll get the com into the 
bam!’ ” 

One or two of the Twelve looked uncomfortable at this 
story and glanced guiltily at Judas. Had the Master guessed 
that they’d been talking about him again on the way, dis¬ 
cussing how they might get rid of him? The Master always 
seemed to know what was going on in their minds better 
than they did themselves. He was like that with everybody— 
he always knew people better than they knew themselves. 

Jesus looked round on the ring of puzzled faces and the 
twinkle in his eye grew brighter. 

“Shall I really tell you what the Kingdom is like?” he asked. 
“It’s like a single grain of mustard-seed—the tiniest seed of 
all—which grows, when it is sown, into a great plant with 
branches big enough to shelter the birds. It’s like a treasure 
hidden by someone in a field. If a man finds it he goes and 
sells everything he’s got so that he can buy the field and 
possess the treasure. It’s like a pearl-merchant who spends 
his life looking for good pearls; if he comes across a perfect 
beauty he sells all his stock so as to buy it. It’s like a net cast 
round a shoal of fish and pulled up on the beach with men 
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sitting round it packing the good fish into baskets and throw¬ 
ing the bad away. Now do you understand?” 

Most of the Twelve still sat in puzzled silence, but I think 
it was John who answered. He had never taken his eyes from 
the Master’s face and there was a gleam of understanding on 
his own. 

“Yes—I think so, Master,” he said doubtfully. “But you’re 
always telling us new tilings—so different from the old-” 

Jesus smiled at him and nodded approvingly. 

“That’s true,” John,” he said. “Every teacher who’s learn¬ 
ing the ways of the Kingdom is like a rich man who can 
bring new things and old at will out of his treasure-chest!” 

They talked together for a time and the Twelve told Jesus 
how hard they found it to understand; some of them be¬ 
wailed the fact that they had had so little schooling and 
weren’t trained, like the Scribes and lawyers, to take in new 
ideas quickly and sort them out. Jesus comforted them and 
told them not to worry too much about it all. “You needn’t 
be afraid, boys,” he said. “It is your Father’s delight to give 
you the Kingdom!” 

They were all dog-tired that night—all except Jesus, that is: 
he seemed to be filled with an inexhaustible fountain of joy 
after the long, quiet walk through the hills that were so like 
the ‘Sherwood’ of his boyish memories. The Twelve were 
soon fast asleep round the dying fire and maybe it was John 
who woke, later, to find the glade flooded with moonlight. 
A tall, familiar figure was standing above the huddled group 
and John could see that the face was lifted to the light of the 
glorious night sky. Then there came a voice, quiet and yet 
with a note in it that made John bow his half-raised head with 
a sudden shiver of awe. 

“I praise thee, Father,” said the voice, “Lord of Heaven 
and earth, for hiding these things from the wise and learned 
and for revealing them to the young. I praise Thee that this 
has been chosen by Thee as Thy way.” The voice ceased for 
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a moment and then began again on a lower note still. There 
was passion in it, and adoration, and as he listened a veil was 
torn away from something hidden in John’s mind, so that 
for the first time he saw into Eternity. 

“You have given everything to me, Father—everything!” 
said the voice. “Nobody in the world knows his son as my 
Father knows him ! Nobody in the world knows my Father 
as His son knows Him—His son, and those to whom the son 
will reveal Him!” 

The voice ceased again and when John, shaken to the 
soul, glanced up from the fold of his mantle he saw that 
Jesus was looking down at them all and that his hand was 
stretched over them. When he spoke there was a new quality 
in his voice. There had been laughter in it often, and fire, 
and passion even, as he had rallied them and questioned them 
and admonished them, but never such unutterable tenderness 
as this. 

“Come to me—come, you tired ones, you burdened 
ones!” (It was like a mother to her sleeping children.) 
“Come—and I will give you rest! Come into harness with 
me and learn from me, for I am gentle and humble-hearted 
and you will find rest—rest in your souls! Come!” (The 
voice was no more than a whisper.) “Double-harness with 
me is easy—the load is lightened!” 

John buried his head in his arms with a sob, and lay still. 
He heard the Master’s feet moving softly away among the 
rocks to the night’s vigil, but he lay still. John was not, per¬ 
haps, a very brave man physically; he was a dreamer rather 
than a man of action, and his life was to be passed in con¬ 
templation rather than in combat. But from that moment 
until, half a century later, he passed into the World of Light 
from his desert cave in the hills beyond Ephesus he loved this 
Master of his with an intensity of pure devotion such as it is 
given to few men to experience. That night he had seen 
God, face to face, in his own soul. 



Chapter XIII 


‘SHERWOOD’ IN ACTION 

Wb do not know how long Jesus stayed in the coastal 
country by Tyre nor why he went there, but we may 
guess that part at least of his motive in making the journey 
was a profound sadness and disillusionment about the work 
he had so far accomplished in Galilee. Perhaps he thought 
that the people of the north—they were not Jews at all, but 
Phoenicians and Greeks, men of any religion or of none— 
might receive the message which his own people had rejected 
or misunderstood. At any rate, he would be free thus from the 
maddening opposition of the Pharisees. For part of the time 
he seems to have been alone; perhaps he sent the Twelve 
back after that night in the open, bidding them look after 
their families for a while and earn a little money against his 
return. Perhaps he just wished to be solitary as he faced and 
tried to solve the problem with which the dullness of the 
Galileans and the implacable hatred of the Pharisees had 
confronted him. 

We have one glimpse of him during this time, and we 
may read between the lines from it something of the bitter¬ 
ness and burden of spirit which was oppressing him. He must 
have discovered very soon that the Phoenicians were ten 
times worse than his own people as far as understanding the 
message of the Kingdom was concerned; the Jews—even 
the Pharisees—had at least some sense of the power and 
greatness of God and a burning consciousness of the evils 
of the times, but these pagans had none. The word ‘God’ 
to them meant some painted statue in a temple, an idol of 
which they might perhaps make small images to sell profit- 
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ably to casual visitors. As for discontent, had not the power 
of Rome suppressed the pirates and made the trade lanes by 
land and sea safe for their commerce? They were very well 
content with things as they were, thank you. So the good 
seed fell on the most barren of all soils and never germinated, 
for even Jesus of Nazareth can do nothing with—or for— 
the self-satisfied. 

So the Master’s mind was full of the sadness of frustration 
as he sat one afternoon in the courtyard of a house wherein 
he had taken refuge from the crowds who followed him # 
from idle curiosity, since his fame had gone before him into 
even those distant regions. He sat alone, his head resting on 
his hands, longing unspeakably for the familiar hills of home 
and for the rough, kind-hearted people who, whatever their 
failings might be, had become his friends. He would go back 
to them, he decided suddenly; he would set out that very 
night. 

A shadow slipped through the doorway and Jesus lifted his 
head wearily to see a woman crouching before him, holding 
out her hand to him and mumbling unintelligibly. She had 
shifty, foreign eyes and the hard, bargaining expression of 
the Greek. Perhaps there was money—some paltry offering— 
in the outstretched hand. Jesus put the hand aside and, leaning 
forward, gathered her story from the woman’s broken 
sentences. She had a daughter—at home—too ill to bring out. 

The child was mad; she had fits and at times was uncon¬ 
trollable. Would the teacher heal her? Jesus shook his head; 
he had finished with these light-minded people in Tyre, 
he was going back to his own. 

“It isn’t right,” he said, testing her, “to take away their bread 
from the children and throw it to the dogs!” 

With the quick wits of a Greek, the woman caught at the 
last word and tossed it back to him, smiling up at him 
coaxingly. 

“Yes, Lord,” she said like a flash, “but even the puppies, 
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the littlest dogs, under the table” (she pointed downwards at 
herself with her thumbs to emphasise her humility) “even 
the puppies catch some of the children’s crumbs!” 

The Master’s face lit up with delight and, leaning back, 
he laughed aloud. 

“Good!” he said. “Good for you!” Then he stooped for¬ 
ward, suddenly serious, and gazed intently into her face. 
He saw there something which is common to all races and 
all religions, the passionate love of a mother for her child, 
% and where there is love there is faith. 

“Go home!” he said quietly. “For the sake of that answer 
of yours, your wish shall be granted. Your daughter is cured; 
go home!” 

It was a supreme test. If the woman had questioned or 
bargained or hesitated, she would have been lost, but she 
had seen something in the face above her which made doubt 
impossible. She rose swifdy to her feet, gathered her cloak 
about her, bowed low to Jesus with tears of joy in her eyes, 
and was gone. 

Such a case of ‘healing at a distance’ may seem hard to 
understand, but it was not the first or the only time that the 
Master used the love and faith of a go-between to carry heal¬ 
ing to someone far away, as the Twelve discovered to their 
joy not long afterwards. It was one of the Master’s greatest 
discoveries about mankind—made in the clear light of his 
‘Sherwood Vision’—that even common men and women, 
given love and faith, can be the channels of the creative power 
of God. It is a discovery which has since then been docu¬ 
mented beyond all doubt in the pages of history. 

Before very long Jesus was back again in Galilee with his 
band of friends, and their life went on, for a time, on the old 
familiar pattern. Once they crossed the lake in a boat and 
found, on the other side, a lunatic so wild and dangerous that 
he had burst the fetters with which he had been chained and 
was prowling like a beast on the outskirts of the village. 



When he saw the little party landing from the boat he came 
leaping towards them, a figure of terror with his gaunt 
naked body and his frenzied face. The Twelve ran hastily 
back to the shelter of the boat, but Jesus walked steadily 
forward to meet the madman, speaking to him in a quiet, 
friendly voice. The man stopped, bewildered, and stood 
still with one arm raised as if to strike; his body twitched 
md the broken fetters jangled in the silence of that desolate 
spot as Jesus came up to him. 

“Look at me, boy!” he said gently. “That’s right—look at 
me. It’s all right, I won’t hurt you!” 

Jesus took the trembling, claw-like hand in his strong grip 
md stroked it soothingly. The tension in the man’s body 
relaxed, he gave a long sigh—almost a sob—and sank slowly 
on the ground at the Master’s feet. Jesus sat down on a rock 
by his side and pushed the matted hair back from the poor 
fellow’s face, still gazing steadily into his eyes and speaking 
to him reassuringly. 

“That’s better, isn’t it?. You’re all right now. It’s gone 
away now; gone for ever. It was fear, wasn’t it, tormenting 
you night and day? But it’s gone, you see—and it won’t 
come back!” 

The man grew quieter every moment; his breathing became 
normal and he tried to utter a. few broken words, but Jesus 
stopped him gently. 

“Not yet,” he said. “Don’t talk yet—you shall tell me all 
about it presently. Look at that boat over there! Do you see 
those men standing by it? They’re my friends, and they’ll 
be your friends too, in a minute. Everybody’s going to be 
friends with you now!” Jesus lifted up the hanging fragments 
of the chains and laid his fingers softly on the raw wounds 
they had made on the man’s wrists. 

“We’ll get rid of these silly tilings as soon as we can, and 
then you shall have some clothes and a good feed. Feeling 
better?” 
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The man lifted his haggard face to Jesus; there was sanity 
in his eyes now and the wildness had gone from him. He held 
the Master’s hand tightly in both his own, and with his free 
arm Jesus beckoned to his friends to come close. 

“There’s a bundle of spare clothes in the bows, Andrew,” 
he called as they approached. “Bring it along, will you, and 
help this poor fellow to get dressed? He’s all right—you needn’t 
be afraid!” 

The man shivered and gripped the Master’s hand more 
tightly as the Twelve came round, but he did not move, and 
presently he allowed himself to be helped into the clothes. 
The Twelve were ashamed of their panic and vied with one 
another in showing kindness, in their shy clumsy way, to 
the poor creature. When he was dressed, Jesus dismissed his 
friends, telling them to go back to the boat and prepare a meal. 
After they had withdrawn, he made his patient sit down again 
beside him. 

“Now; tell me all about it!” he said. 

Half a dozen people who had been watching these events 
from the edge of the village drew cautiously nearer after 
a while and stared in amazement at their late outcast, sitting 
there so quietly, clothed and in his right mind. He was talk¬ 
ing now, talking rapidly and sensibly, pouring out to the 
listener at his side all the accumulated fears and troubles of 
his tormented soul. Jesus listened attentively, putting in 
a word now and then and quieting his new friend with a ges¬ 
ture whenever he showed signs of becoming excited. 

“Look!” whispered one to another. “He’s cast the devils 
out. They’ve gone! He’s cured him!” 

Just then there was a shout from the hill-side across the 
little valley and, turning, they saw that a herd of pigs pastur¬ 
ing there had suddenly panicked at something, as pigs do, 
and were charging away over the bluff towards the rocks 
beyond. The watchers could hear their frantic squealing and 
the frenzied shouts of the pursuing swine-herd. 
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“That’s what he’s done!” cried one of the spectators 
suddenly. “Don’t you see? He’s sent the devils out of Joe 
into the swine! They’ll charge over the rocks, as like as not, 
and be killed!” Their interest was turned in a moment into 
resentment, and they cast angry looks at Jesus. 

“That’s a nice trick to play on the village!” said one of 
them. “Those pigs were worth a sight more than Joe!” 
They went back home to report the disaster, and its obvious 
cause, to their friends. Jesus, their talk ended, lifted Joe to 
his feet and took him off to the group by the boat, where 
a meal was spread out ready for diem. They spoke of trivial 
topics while they ate—of the fish and the weather and an oar 
that wanted mending and a hole in Peter’s'coat—but none 
of them ever forgot the light that shone in Joe’s face as he 
sat silently by, made whole at last after a timeless hell of 
misery. 

When they rose finally, shaking the crumbs from their 
clothes, Joe turned to Jesus: 

“Can I come with you, Master?” he said. “Can I stay with 
you—always?” 

Jesus looked at him, smiling, and slowly shook his head. 

“No, Joe. That wouldn’t do,” he said. “I’ve got another 
job for you. Think of all the trouble you’ve caused to your 
friends in the village! You must go back home and show 
them what a fine fellow you’ve become, and make up to them 
for the past.” 

“Can’t—can’t I be one of your disciples, then?” stammered 
poor Joe, crestfallen. 

“You will be my disciple always,” said Jesus gently. “But 
at home, Joe, with your own people. That’s your place.” 

Joe nodded and smiled back at Jesus bravely, but for long 
he lingered by the shore, watching the boat wistfully till it 
was only a black speck in the bright sun-track across the 
water. Then he turned resolutely and walked back to the 
village to get the remnants of his shackles removed and to 
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be an outpost of the Kingdom of Life in that dark, super¬ 
stitious region till he died. But the legend of the devils 
entering into the pigs spread far and wide round the lake, 
a sign of the mental darkness against which the Great 
Outlaw was at war. 

They were a silent company as they re-crossed the lake in 
the hot afternoon sunshine, for they had much to think about, 
but when they reached the shore at Capernaum there was 
soon plenty to distract their thoughts. The small boys of the 
village, always on the look-out for Jesus, had spotted the boat 
from afar, and by the time they had beached her an eager 
crowd was waiting for them, with the customary group of 
pathetic patients ready for treatment. The crowd increased 
as the afternoon wore on, but towards evening there was 
a sudden stir in the rear and cries of “Make way there! Stand 
back, can't you?” A moment later a man pushed his way 
through the throng and came straight to where Jesus was 
standing by the bows of the boat. The Master recognised him 
at once. He was Jairus, one of the chief men of the town and 
an Elder—or, as we might say, churchwarden—of the 
synagogue. He was a wealthy man as well as a strict Jew 
and had, perhaps, held himself apart from the Master’s 
activities so far, though he had not been unfriendly. Out of 
respect for him, the crowd made way at once, but when he 
reached Jesus it was a moment or two before the man could 
speak—his face was white and there was a terrible fear behind 
his eyes. He swallowed hard once or twice , 4 and when the 
words came they were in a queer strangled voice: 

“It’s my little daughter. She’s had a seizure. She’s—she’s 
dying—now, at home. Will you come, Master, at once? 
Will you come now , and lay your hand on her so that she 
may live and not—not die ?’ The last word was spoken in 
a hoarse whisper with a terrible emphasis, and as he said it 
the man sank, suddenly, on his knees in the shingle and held 
out his hands to Jesus—there, in the presence of all the 
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villagers—his face streaming with tears. The crowd fell 
silent and there were mutters of sympathy. The little girl— 
an only child—was well known to all of them; perhaps she 
was a special friend of Jesus himself, for his response to the 
appeal of Jairus was instant. With one strong movement, he 
swung the kneeling man to his feet and, still holding him by 
the arm, hurried away with him through the crowd. The 
people, quick to appreciate the drama, crowded along before 
and behind the two, so that the narrow street that led up 
into the village was packed densely from side to side and 
their progress was slowed. They had not traversed half the 
distance to the little market-square in the centre when Jesus 
suddenly stopped, let go of Jairus’s arm, and turned round 
with a puzzled look on his face. 

“Somebody has touched me!” he said, scanning the faces 
of the crowd around him. “Who was it?” 

There was a moment’s astonished silence, broken by 
a laugh from the outspoken Peter. 

“Can you ask who touched you—in the middle of a crowd 
like this?” he cried. But Jesus paid no attention to Peter and 
continued to search the faces about him. An instant later 
a half-hysterical wail—a mixture of joy and apprehension— 
sounded from near his feet and, glancing down, he saw 
a woman there, fumbling at his knees with trembling hands. 
Jesus stooped swiftly and caught the woman’s arms, speaking 
to her gently. 

“What is the matter?” he asked her. “Was it you who 
touched me just now?” He looked straight into her eyes as 
if they two were the only people in the world. Jairus, seeing 
this, stepped aside and raised his locked hands in a gesture 
of agonised impatience and despair; he bit his lip to keep 
back the cry of his heart and gazed hopelessly up the street 
towards his house, but he said nothing. 

The woman poured out a torrent of words, half laughter 
and half tears. 
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“Oh, yes, Master. It was me!” she cried. “I came behind 
you in the crowd just to touch you—look, just the edge of 
your cloak, that’s all. Just like this!” She caught the hem of 
his coat as she spoke, pressing it against her face. “You see, 
Master,” she went on breathlessly, “I’ve been waiting all 
day for the chance. I couldn’t speak to you—there were so 
many! But I thought if I could just touch you—just touch 

your garment- I’ve been ill for so many years! I’m so 

weak with the loss of blood, and the doctors couldn’t do any 
good—I’ve spent all my money on them, but I’ve only got 
worse and worse. But now I know . . . Oh, Master! You’ll 
forgive me, won’t you? It’s gone! I know it’s gone—I can 
feel that I am well again . . . just your garment!” She broke 
off, sobbing with joy, still crushing the coarse woollen robe 
against her wet face. Jairus stood very still. His hands were 
tightly clenched against his side and his face had gone white. 
He was watching a man who was walking down the street 
towards them from the direction of his house; the man 
walked slowly—reluctantly—as if he carried news he was 
loath to deliver. Why, oh why, in the name of God, had 
this interruption, this awful delay, come just now of all 
times—now, when the Master was actually on his way, when 
they were close to home, when every moment was so 
desperately, desperately important? . . . 

Jesus lifted the woman, very gently, to her feet and, taking 
her hands, released the hem of his garment from them. 

“My daughter,” he said, “it is your own faith that has 
made you well. Go, enter into peace; be healed of your 
disease!” 

But Jairus was not listening. He was watching, as if fasci¬ 
nated, his servant (he recognised the man now) as he made 
his way slowly through the crowd. The servant reached 
Jairus and, touching him on the arm, whispered something 
in his ear. But low as was his voice, the Master heard it and 
lifted his head with a jerk. 
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“She—she is dead, my Master,” the man was saying. 
“She died a few minutes ago. My mistress has sent for the 
flute-players already. It is too late—there is no need to trouble 
the Healer now!” 

Jairus staggered, but in a flash Jesus had wheeled and caught 
him again by the arm. 

“Steady, man!” he said, commandingly. “Don’t be afraid— 
trust me!” Then he turned to the watching crowd and raised 
his hand. 

“Stand back!” he called. “Stay where you are, and do not 
follow us. I want you, Peter—and the other two,” he added. 
The crowd stood still obediently, following with curious 
eyes the six men as they hurried up the street towards the 
house whence all could hear the mournful wailing of the 
pipes and the lamentations of women. The old heathen custom 
of maintaining tins dismal din in the presence of the dead 
until the last rites had been performed was still observed in 
these country districts. 

Jesus, followed by Jairus and the three, pushed his way 
into the courtyard to the centre of the group of mourners 
and held up his hand for silence. The flute-players, ranged 
along the walls, took their pipes from their lips in surprise 
and the women—some of them neighbours and some the 
relations of the dead child—ceased their swaying chant. 

“What are you making all this noise for?” asked Jesus 
sternly. “The child is not dead; she is in a swoon!” There 
was a moment’s astonished silence, and then one or two of 
the women broke into a derisive laugh in which the flute- 
players joined. But Jesus silenced them instantly. 

“Leave us, will you?” he ordered, pointing to the gateway. 
“You arc no longer needed!” The outraged mourners with¬ 
drew indignantly; there was no disobeying a direct command 
when it was made by Jesus. 

The Master turned towards an inner doorway, opening 
on the courtyard, where a woman had appeared. Her face 
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was stained with weeping and she leaned heavily against the 
doorpost, watching the departure of the flute-players with 
a dull wonder. Beckoning to the father and his companions 
to follow him, Jesus drew the woman into the room and 
together they approached the bed on which the little figure 
lay as if asleep, but on her face was the pallor and stillness 
of death. 

Jesus moved to her side and took up one of the lifeless 
hands in his own, gazing intently down at the child. Peter 
and John, watching, saw that strange ‘inward’ look come 
over his face and they knew that for him the narrow walls 
of the room had vanished and that he was seeing things that 
were very far away. In truth, he was seeing the flower- 
covered hills above Nazareth—his boyhood hills of ‘Sher¬ 
wood’—for he had the marvellous gift of being a child 
himself when he was in the presence of children. Now, as 
he looked at this little friend of his, this child who at twelve 
years old had dropped so tragically out of life, he was twelve 
years old himself, running free in the wind and sun—not 
lying cold and silent, as she was, in a darkened room. 
Suddenly his face brightened and he leaned forward, stroking 
the little hand softly. 

“Little girl!” he said, and, though it was barely a whisper, 
there was a lift—almost a lilt—in his voice that thrilled the 
watchers like a silver trumpet. “Little girl! I am speaking to 
you! I am telling you to rise!” Each saw a vision at the 
words—a vision conditioned by his own life and nature. 
Peter saw the waves gleaming in the rosy light of dawn on 
the lake, John saw the towering snows of Hermon as he had 
seen them with adoration as a child, the mother saw a field 
of dancing flowers which she had carried since girlhood hidden 
in her heart, and the father saw the face of his little brother- 
gone long ago, but alive, for him, for ever.. So strong was 
the imaginative power of the Christ as he called by the 
strength of his love this little lost one back to her childhood’s 
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heritage of beauty and joy that these grown-up people in 
the room with him recaptured each for himself .his own most 
dazzling memory of youth, and for a moment they were all 
children again together as the litde girl, her eyelids fluttering 
sleepily, sat up and gave back her answering smile to Jesus. 
In a moment she was in her mother’s arms, with Father 
kneeling by the bedside, shaken with joy, but Jesus had 
a last message for the happy parents as he pushed his friends 
before him through the door, for his own boyhood was still 
strong upon him. 

“She will be hungry,” he said. “Be sure you give her 
something to eat!” 



Chapter XIV 


THE ENEMY’S CAMP 

Biographers two thousand years ago were much less 
concerned than are their brothers to-day with matters of 
chronology; events interested them, but they had no great 
care for the order in which they occurred and they took little 
trouble to make their story a continuous record. Our 
knowledge of the life of the Great Outlaw is further com¬ 
plicated—even if it is also enriched—by the fact that we have 
four separate lives of him and that none of them was written 
till at least a generation had passed since the events they 
described took place. They differ, consequently, in the order 
in which they place events, and sometimes one writer will 
locate an incident as taking place in Galilee, while another 
will relate it as happening in Jerusalem. However severe 
may be the headaches winch these problems cause to the 
professional Biblical historians, they need not unduly worry 
us as we try to make an imaginative reconstruction of the 
story, for in any case we shall only see our vision in flashes. 
This imaginative vision is as necessary to truth as is the careful 
work of the scholar, but it draws its inspiration from other 
sources. 

We need not enter, therefore, into the technical questions 
involved in the differences between the Gospel narratives, 
but a little common sense will tell us something about how 
they arose. We often, for instance, read the phrase ‘Jesus 
and his disciples,’ but we have no reason to assume that the 
disciples were always necessarily the same group. It is true 
that three of them, Peter, James and John, seem to have 
accompanied him almost continuously wherever he went, 
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but it is quite possible that others were ‘local adherents,’ at 
any rate to begin with, and did not follow him always when 
he went far afield. It is quite possible that he had a separate 
group of intimate friends centred in the capital city—indeed, 
we know of one such family, living at Bethany only a couple 
of miles from its walls—and these friends may have preserved 
a separate tradition parallel to, though resembling, that pre¬ 
served in the north. Again, we may be sure that the Master, 
great as was the fertility of his imagination, repeated himself, 
both in his words and in his acts, again and again as he moved 
about the country. Bethany would present to him, in the 
main, the same human problems as Bethsaida, and the answer 
would be the same in both places—the fire of a new in¬ 
spiration, the direct challenging look, dormant faith blown 
by the wind of his spirit into sudden flame, and then the 
triumph of God’s creative, healing power. 

One of these visits to Jerusalem may have taken place 
shortly after the incidents related in the last chapter and we 
may, perhaps, make a guess as to its reason. For one thing, 
the news had come through that John the Baptist had been 
beheaded in his prison by the order of King Herod, and the 
tidings must have brought to the Master not only great 
sorrow but a clear warning of the fate which he himself 
must soon expect. Behind the trumped-up charge which 
was the obvious excuse for the murder lay, as Jesus very well 
knew, the fear and hostility of the powers in Jerusalem. At 
the same time there came a new interference with his own 
work on the part of the Pharisees in Galilee. Unable to get 
at him on the score of his healing work ‘for fear of the people’ 
or to catch him out over his teaching—his method of using 
parables and stories and of refusing explanations, though it 
infuriated them, left them no handle for accusation—they 
tried to trip him up over the petty details of the law and sent 
a solemn deputation to him one day complaining that he and 
his friends did not wash their hands before meals! 
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We can imagine the scene. All day long the crowd had 
been thronging them continuously, gaping, gossiping, and 
getting in the way. All day long there had been the constant 
stream of suppliants, some sick in body, some with troubles 
of the mind, some with grievances, but all importunate. 
While he was dealing with one case half a dozen hands would 
be plucking at his clothes, their owners clamouring for atten¬ 
tion. There was no end to the problems brought to him to 
solve; some folks brought their family quarrels to be settled, 
and we read of one angry man who wanted Jesus to deal with 
a brother who had annexed more than his share of the family 
wealth. The Master’s answer in this case was illuminating; 
he went to the root of the matter—as he always went to the 
roots of things—by telling the fellow sternly not to be greedy. 
He was loving money more than he loved his brother, he 
was putting ‘goods’ higher than ‘good,’ and so Jesus cut the 
knot of a simple human injustice, real as it was, by declaring 
the living justice of God—the justice of Love. 

All this time there had been no leisure for Jesus or his men 
to sit down, much less to prepare a meal. Perhaps the 
Pharisees had watched Peter snatch a hunk of bread from his 
pocket and munch it hastily, holding it in one hand while 
he supported a cripple with the other, or maybe they had 
seen Jesus turn aside for a moment from liis work to drain 
a cup of water brought to him by a little boy. But they had 
not washed their hands before eating! The law was definite 
on the point (and make no mistake, it is a perfectly sensible 
and hygienic rule which we rightly observe to-day), so the 
Pharisees sent their deputation to make a formal protest, 
and the work of healing had to stop while he listened to 
them. We can picture the mingled anger and amusement on 
the Master’s face as he heard the complaint. There was 
humour in the situation, it is true, but the humour was grim 
enough and there was tragedy behind it, the eternal tragedy 
of man’s ‘hardness of heart.’ These men were picking over 
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the winkles of propriety with the pin of prejudice while 
men and women around them were starving for the bread 
of life. 

When the Pharisees had finished their complaint Jesus 
lifted his hand for silence and gave them their answer publicly, 
in the hearing of the whole assembly. He did not spare them. 
He slashed at them with the sword of their own Prophet, 
withering them with the scorn of Isaiah. He told them that 
they were honouring God with their lips and blaspheming 
Him with their lives. He accused them of substituting the 
petty traditions of men for the eternal principles of God. He 
did not merely castigate them in general terms; he came down 
to detail and exposed in the presence of all the people one 
particularly nasty little piece of meanness of which they, to 
common knowledge, were guilty. It concerned a shifty 
dodge by which they were evading the duty of supporting 
their aged and poor relations. By declaring that the money 
which might have been used for this purpose was corban — 
that is, dedicated to the service of God and therefore 
untouchable—the old folks could be allowed to starve 
undisturbed, the law of Moses and of humanity notwith¬ 
standing, while the Pharisee continued to enjoy his wealth 
in peace. Perhaps one of the actual deputation was notorious 
for this very failing, in which case the stroke must have 
gone home with a double power. 

The Pharisees writhed under the lash of the Master’s 
rebuke, but they could make no answer, for no answer was 
possible. These conflicts of Jesus with the Pharisees were no 
mere debating victories, the passing triumph of a quick wit 
and a ready tongue over stupidity, or the scoring of a personal 
success; the victory lay in the fact that always at the end of 
these encounters two principles stood revealed in their true 
colours for all, even the stupidest, to see. On the one side 
stood human greed and meanness and cupidity, naked and 
ashamed; on the other hand stood the law of God the Creator 
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and the truest instincts of humanity linked together as only 
Jesus could link them. It was part of the greatness of Jesus 
that in controversy he always let God and true humanity 
have the last word together. 

When he had finished with his opponents the Master 
turned his back on them and spoke directly to the people. 

“Listen to me,” he said, “and get this clear once for all! 
It isn’t the things that go into a man that defile him; it’s the 
things that come out of him!” 

The Pharisees moved off, baffled and furious, and presently 
the crowd too dispersed as the evening shadows lengthened, 
but it was with a heavy heart that Jesus made his way home 
with his friends. He felt in his heart the weight of the power 
that was massing against him; only a week ago John had 
been put to. death, and the Pharisees hated him more than 
they hated John. The sands were running out fast; there was 
not much time left for him. 

Later in the evening one of the Twelve—perhaps it was 
Andrew, slow as usual—asked Jesus what he had meant by 
that last remark of his to the crowd after the Pharisees had 
been disposed of. The others waited eagerly for the answer; 
clearly, they too had been puzzled, and as Jesus looked round 
on the ring of faces he was filled with dismay at their 
stupidity—just when he was going to lay a new responsi¬ 
bility on them, too! 

“Don’t you understand me even yet ? Don’t you see that 
the food that goes into your mouth just goes down to your 
stomach and is got rid of, while what comes out of your mouth 
comes from your heart and your mind? These are the tilings 
that come from within you—bad thoughts, murders, lusts, 
thefts, lies, curses. These defile you indeed, but eating with 
unwashed hands—nonsense!” 

A day or two later Jesus sent round a message to his 
nearest friends—the Twelve and perhaps a few others—that 
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he had something special to say to them, and appointing 
a rendezvous the following morning at the gully up in the 
hills where they always met when they wished to be alone. 
The Twelve remembered afterwards that the Master had 
been strangely moved when he dismissed the crowds in the 
evening; as usual there were still many remaining undealt 
with when the time came to cease work, and the sight of 
the disappointed folk dragging themselves wearily away from 
the beach seemed, for once, to be almost more than Jesus 
could bear. He had stood watching them with his face work¬ 
ing and the tears running down his cheeks. The Twelve 
knew that he was desperately tired and that the long weeks 
of unceasing labour were telling heavily on his strength, but 
even so it was strange that he should break down in this way. 

The pitiful plight of these sufferers was still on his mind 
the following morning—they knew afterwards that he had 
spent the whole night in prayer for them—and as he began 
to speak his voice was strained and sorrowful. 

“They are like sheep,” he said, gazing away over the heads 
of his friends to the distant hills with eyes which were full of 
pain. “They are like sheep, scattered and forlorn and un¬ 
tended. The harvest is so vast, and we, the reapers, are so 
few—so terribly few!” 

The Twelve sat silent, distressed at their Master’s pain, 
but in a moment his tone changed and he leaned towards 

them, speaking with passionate earnestness. 

“Won’t you pray?” he beseechcd them. “Won’t you pray 
to the Lord of the Harvest that He will send out reapers into 
His fields?” He looked at them for a moment in silence and 

then, mastering his emotion, began to speak to them as he had 
never spoken before. He told them that he was going away 
for a time and that they must learn to carry on without him. 

“The time has come for you to stand alone,” he said. 
“You have been with me in my work, and now I hand the 
work over, for a time, to you. All that I have done has been 
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for your sakes, that you might learn of me. When I am gone 
away you will do these same things in my name—yes, and 
even greater tilings, just because I am not with you. All my 
authority—my power—I give to you. Do not go to strangers; 
go to these lost sheep of our own people, and as you go 
preach the good news of the Kingdom, telling everyone that 
it is close at hand!” 

All trace of weakness had gone from the Master’s voice 
now; it rang with triumphant strength and his hearers caught 
the fire of his spirit. 

“Heal the sick!” he cried to them. “Raise the dead! Cleanse 
the lepers! Cast out the evil spirits! Freely you have re¬ 
ceived—as freely give! Do not worry about money or 
baggage or a change of clothes; the faithful workman will 
always find his keep. When you get to a place, find out 
some friendly person of good repute and stay with him as 
long as you need; if he is a worthy friend, your peace—the 
peace you bring with you—will remain in that house for 
ever.” 

Jesus paused, and when he spoke again his voice was grave 
with warning. 

“Make no mistake,” he said. “I am sending you out like 
sheep into a den of wolves. Be wise, then—wise as a snake 
and gentle as a dove. But beware of men; you know what to 
expect of them. They will drag you into their courts and 
flog you in their synagogues; yes, you will be brought before 
kings and governors for my sake as you bear witness to them 
and to all nations.” 

Jesus was interrupted at this point by a gasp of dismay 
from Andrew. 

‘But—Master!” he stammered. “You know I can’t speak 
at all! I never know what to say, and the words all get 
mixed. . . .” 

Jesus smiled at him—and at them all, for there was con¬ 
sternation on many of their faces. 
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“In that hour you need not worry in the least about your 
words, Andrew,” he said, “for it will be given you what you 
must say. Remember, that it will not be you who is speak¬ 
ing; it will be the spirit of your Father, speaking through 
you.” 

But another of the Twelve—perhaps he was the junior 
member of a large family—had a fresh difficulty. 

“I don’t know what my elder brpther will say!” he mur¬ 
mured. “He’ll probably turn me out!” 

“Yes!” broke in James. “And there’s my father! He’ll 
think we are disgracing the family!” 

Jesus regarded them steadily and replied with great em¬ 
phasis: 

“Brother will deliver up brother to death, and the father 
his child, and children will turn against their parents and 
destroy them. You are going to be hated by everybody on 
my account—don’t you understand?” 

There was a dead silence as the little company looked at 
one another. They were facing, suddenly, something new 
and stem—loneliness, and peril, and perhaps death. Maybe 
it was Thomas who asked the question which broke the tension 
and introduced an element almost of comedy. 

“If—if we find people being unpleasant anywhere-” he 

began cautiously, feeling his way. “I mean—if it looks as if 
there is going to be trouble—those kings and governors, 
I mean—and the courts-?” He broke off, in some con¬ 

fusion, unable to proceed. One or two of the Twelve began 
to smile and nudge one another; they knew their Thomas. 

“Well, Thomas? Out with it!” said the Master, his eyes 
twinkling. 

“Well, what I mean is,” went on the luckless Thomas, 
“do we—er—stay where we are, or do we—well—would it 
be better to go away and try somewhere else?” He finished 
with a rush. 

There was a roar of laughter, while poor Thomas looked 
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sheepish and blushed violently. Jesus leaned forward and 
addressed his friend very gravely, though there was merri¬ 
ment behind his eyes. 

“I think it would be best, Thomas, for you to run away to 
the next village if that happens. But cheer up. I don’t think 
you will have gone through all the villages in the country 
before I am with you again!” 

But beneath the laughter which now and then lightened 
their talk—it was the Master’s way with them, and they 
were but following him—there lay a deep seriousness of 
purpose, and it was with high hearts and steeled nerves that 
the Twelve departed, two by two, later in the day after 
their various spheres of travel had been discussed and arranged. 
Jesus watched them go and then, as evening fell, set forth 
himself on his lonely path to Jerusalem. He would remain 
no longer in doubt; he would go, alone, to the heart of the 
enemy’s camp. In the streets of the city, in the Temple itself, 
under the very noses of the Priests and Pharisees, he would 
proclaim the Kingdom of Life in all its power and beauty. 
His Father was with him, and if death came—his Father 
would be with him still. But as he walked on through the 
starry night he prayed, without ceasing, for his disciples. 

Once more Jesus approached the Holy City, dropping 
down through the olive orchards and climbing the steep 
path up to the frowning walls. He knew that a welcome 
awaited him in the home of Mark’s parents, close within 
the Sheep Gate, for several times during the past weeks he 
had heard from them. Perhaps Mark’s father was one of 
the Baptist’s followers and had been a member of the recent 
deputation to Galilee. If so, we can imagine the message 
which he delivered from his son: “Give Jesus my love and 
ask him please can’t I join his company now?” 

When Jesus entered the house, Mark was the first to greet 
him. He was still a slim boy, though he had grown taller. 
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but there was a new look in his face, a new decision and 
self-confidence. He greeted. Jesus shyly and was tongue-tied 
for the moment, but was obviously bursting with some 
news he was anxious to impart. 

The house filled rapidly as the news of the Master’s arrival 
spread and many of his friends and admirers came in to see 
him. There was much anxious consultation among them as 
to the possible and probable reactions of the Priests and 
Pharisees to his presence in the capital. 

“If they get a chance, they’ll arrest you!” was the general 
opinion. “But it all depends on the way the people receive 
you; the rulers daren’t risk anything like a popular rising, 
so if you are as popular here as you are in Galilee it may be 
all right!” Jesus seemed to be little interested in this balancing 
of chances. “My time is not yet come!” was his only 
comment. 

It was not till late in the evening, when the visitors had 
gone and the delayed evening meal had been eaten, that 
Mark was able at last to get Jesus by himself. The boy followed 
him upstairs as he was retiring to the big upper room which 
had been placed at his disposal and plucked him by the sleeve. 

“Can I speak to you for a minute?” he whispered urgently. 
“It’s—it’s terrifically important!” 

Jesus, tired as he was, told him to go ahead. Mark took 
a deep breath and embarked with a rush on what was evidently 
a carefully-prepared speech. 

“I want you to let me join the band of your twelve special 
friends,” he began, “and go about with you all the time. 
I know I’m not old enough to do any teaching or healing,” 
he went on hurriedly, as if to give Jesus no time to raise 
objections, “but I’ve been thinking it out and I’m certain 
that there arc lots of tilings I could do to help. There’s getting 
meals, for one tiling—I’ve been taking cooking lessons from 
Mother, and I’m sure I can do it all right. Then there’s running 
messages, and going ahead to scout, and I could look after 
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the children when you’re too busy to attend to them. . . 

He stopped for breath and looked anxiously at Jesus, but the 
Master did not attempt to interrupt. “I know I’m not very 
big yet,” went on Mark, “but I’m far tougher than you’d 
think, and I’ve been training hard for ages. I go terrific 
walks—running most of the way—and all summer I’ve been 
sleeping out in the open so as to get hard. At least,” he added 
truthfully, “I’ve done it whenever Mother would let me, 
which was quite a lot, really!” He looked at Jesus imploringly. 
“You will let me come, won’t you? I’m quite old enough to 
leave school—I know all the Law and the Prophets inside 
out!” 

Jesus looked at him reflectively, but did not answer his 
question at once. 

“What about that gang of children you collected?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, yes!” said Mark eagerly. “That’s another tiling 
I wanted to tell you about. I’ve kept them all together—afl 
the big ones, that is—and we’ve made ourselves into a sort 
of company—rather like yours in a kind of way! We’ve got 
a secret meeting-place—I don’t mind telling you, of course— 
it’s down under the arch of the bridge over the stream on 
the Bethany road. Whenever there’s any news about you 
(Father tells me, and all his friends), I get the gang together 
there and tell them all about it, and they tell their parents, 
and so it gets spread round—the real truth, I mean—quickly. 
We’ve—we’ve got a secret pass-word,” he went on, blush¬ 
ing, “and a sort of oath we swear, and-But you will let 

me come and join you, now I’m fifteen, won’t you?” 

Jesus did not smile at Mark’s boyish impulsiveness, he 
treated this declaration of loyalty as seriously as if it had been 
made by a ruler of the synagogue. 

“Mark,” he said, “if I have to say ‘No’ to your request 
it’s for a very special reason which I will explain to you, 
and,” he added quickly, noting the disappointment in the 
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boy’s face, “it certainly isn’t because I don’t want you with 
me or because I think you are too young. It’s because there 
are two most important pieces of work to be done, and you 
alone can do them.” The shadow cleared somewhat from 
Mark’s face, but he did not speak. The Master’s next question 
was a surprising one. 

“What have you been learning at school?” he asked. 

“Why, the Hebrew Scriptures!” said Mark, puzzled at 
this unexpected turn. “I know the Law, as I’ve said, and 
most of the Prophets. The Rabbi has taught me to read 
Hebrew—and even write it, a little,” he added, proudly. 

“What about Greek?” asked the Master. 

Mark shook his head. “We don’t learn Greek at my school,” 
he said. “Only the boys who are going to study at college 
learn that, and they have to go to a special teacher.” 

“You know my friends—the Twelve—don’t you? They 
are fishermen, most of them, and none can read or write 
except Matthew, and he only in his native tongue. It may be 
important, some day, that I should have a friend—a faithful 
and truthful friend—who can write in Greek, so that all the 
world can read. Will you be that friend, Mark?” 

Mark stood silent, looking on the ground and tracing the 
pattern of the mat with his toe. Disappointment and pride 
and interest struggled together in his face. Presently he 
looked up. 

“You—you said there were two things you wanted me 
to do, Master. What was the other?” 

Jesus looked searchingly at the boy for a minute before 
replying, as if debating in his mind how much, or how 
little, to say to him. 

“You know that the Pharisees—and the Priests—have 
rejected me and would like to destroy me?” he said presently. 

Mark lifted his head and his eyes flashed. 

“Yes, but they won’t get you!” he cried confidently. 
“The people love you because you’re always helping them, 
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and the Pharisees daren’t go against die people. Besides,” he 
added truculently, ‘you’ve got lots of friends who’ll fight 
for you! We won’t let the Pharisees do anything beastly— 
you wait and see!” 

Jesus did not smile at this outburst, and when he spoke it 
was very gravely. 

“Suppose that the people should get tired of me—suppose 
that they too turned against me. What then, Mark?” 

Mark fidgeted nervously, but did not answer; his face had 
grown pale. 

“The time may come—the time will come,” went on 
Jesus in the same grave voice, “when all my friends—the 
Twelve, and the others, and even your gang of children— 
will be in great trouble and bewilderment. Many will be 
offended with me, and will fall away; others will be scattered 
and lost; some will even betray me and join my enemies.” 

Mark lifted his head suddenly. “There will be some of us 
who will stay faithful!” he cried passionately. 

“Yes, Mark. There will be some who will stay faithful, 
but even they will be sorely dismayed. Those who are men 
and women—those who have been with me for long and 
who know me—will be able, perhaps, to stand firm and to 
fight their way through, but—not the children, Mark! I am 
terribly afraid for the children!” 

Mark glanced up quickly as a new note came into the 
Master’s voice. He had never seen Jesus so deeply moved. 

“My gang will be all right!” he cried. “You can trust 
them!” 

“Your gang will be all right if they have a leader,” said 
Jesus quietly. “If there is no one to lead them—to hold them 
together and keep them brave—they will be scattered and 
lost, like sheep without a shepherd! That will be your job, 
Mark; you alone, of all my friends, can do it. Remember, 
when that time comes it is my charge to you that you shall 
stay with the gang and help them through!” 
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There was a long silence, and when Mark looked up once 
more he seemed to have grown, suddenly, older. 

“I see!” he said quietly. “I’ll do what you say, Master. 
I’ll talk to the Rabbi to-morrow about the Greek—and I’ll 
look after the gang! Only,” he cried suddenly with a break 
in his voice, seizing Jesus by the arm, “only—if they do get 
you, Master! If you’re—alone—and there’s nobody to help— 
you’ll let me come to you then? You will—won’t you?” 

Jesus looked down into the boy’s strained face. He put his 
hand on the lad’s shoulder and, as always, his touch brought 
quietness and strength. 

“When that happens, Mark, your place will be with the 
gang. Do you see? Not with me, but with the gang. You 
won’t be with me, but when you’re with the gang—I shall 
be with you. Always.” 

When Jesus entered the Temple on the following morning 
there was already a crowd waiting to see him, for the news 
of his arrival in Jerusalem had spread rapidly, helped by 
Mark’s intelligence service. The Master’s fame as a healer 
was even greater than his fame as a teacher, and before long 
he was immersed in the endless stream of poor, afflicted folk 
who thronged the porticos of the outer court that they 
might speak to him or even touch the fringe of his cloak. 
The Temple courtyard was a great place for beggars and 
cripples at all times, for it was the best ‘stand’ in the city 
for collecting charity; some of these professional beggars 
came to Jesus for healing along with the crowd of visitors; 
others deliberately stayed away from him, preferring the idle 
routine of their maimed existence to the perilous adventure 
of being made whole. 

The town-dwellers in Jerusalem were less credulous and 
more critical and wary than the simple Galilean peasants, 
but it was not long before Jesus won their confidence and 
within a day or two his popularity was as great as it had been 
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by the lake-shore. The Pharisees hung on the outskirts of the 
crowd, watchful and disconcerted. This unexpected appear¬ 
ance of the ‘Nazarene Agitator’ as they called him in their 
own citadel had baffled them completely and his quick 
popularity had for the moment rendered them impotent. 
They did their best, of course, to undermine his influence in 
every way they could, but their best was not very good and 
for a time they made little headway with the people. They 
could not openly oppose or criticise the Master’s healing 
work, but they made a point of getting hold, if they could, 
of his patients afterwards and of filling their minds with 
doubt. People, however, who have just been released from 
the bonds of physical or mental disease arc not usually very 
ready to listen to criticisms of their healer, and we read of 
one or two cases when these attempts of the Pharisees to 
belittle Jesus in the eyes of his patients recoiled violently on 
their own heads. In the matter of liis teaching the Pharisees’ 
method of attack was more direct, and they frequently put 
up a clever lawyer or two to catch him out in his talk or ask 
awkward questions. In particular, of course, they tried con¬ 
stantly to get him to say something which might be construed 
as rebellion against Rome, since that would put a deadly 
weapon in their hands against him, but in tills they were 
never successful. They thought they had got him in a corner 
when, one day in the Temple, they put up a lawyer to ask 
him in the presence of the people whether it was right to 
pay tribute to the Roman power. They made sure to have 
him one way or the other, since if he said ‘Yes’ he would 
offend the patriotic instincts of the common people among 
whom his popularity stood high, while if he said ‘No’ they 
would have him for treason. Jesus, by way of answer, asked 
to be shown a denarius, the silver Roman shilling which was 
the standard currency for tribute transactions. “Whose image 
and name arc inscribed on it?” he asked innocently when the 
coin was brought. “Caesar’s,” they answered. “Then give to 
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Caesar what belongs to Caesar—and to God what belongs to 
God!” he said, and they were silenced. This was no mere 
clever debating ‘score,’ for all its brilliance, nor was it just 
a neat escape from an awkward dilemma, hi that brief saying 
the Master had laid down one of the great principles of the 
Kingdom of Life, and it is characteristic of him that when 
men—as they so often did—confronted him with ‘goods’ he, 
in his turn, confronted them with God. 

It was another lawyer who asked the question which 
brought from Jesus perhaps the most famous of all his answers. 
Jesus had been teaching the crowd, we may imagine, about 
the Kingdom of Life—perhaps he had been using the ‘very 
same comparisons and illustrations which he had given to 
his Twelve round the camp-fire weeks before—when the 
lawyer interrupted to enquire what he himself, as a lawyer, 
should do to enter the Kingdom. Possibly he hoped that the 
Master might be betrayed into some condemnation of the 
law which they might use in evidence against him. But Jesus 
met him on his own ground instantly: 

“Don’t you know your own Law?” he asked. “Haven’t 
you read it? What does it say?” 

The lawyer, somewhat taken aback, repeated a simple 
formula into which the Commandments had been con¬ 
densed: “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart and mind and soul and strength—and thy neighbour 
as thyself.” 

“Good!” said Jesus heartily. “You are quite right. Do that, 
and you shall have Life!” 

The lawyer, discomfited, scrambled round in his mind 
for some ‘supplementary question’ which might save his 
face. 

“Well, but who is my neighbour?” he hazarded. 

Jesus looked at him narrowly through half-closed eyes, 
summing him up. He bore the badge of the Clan of Levi, 
the hereditary group from which the ranks of both the 
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priests who served the Temple and the law-professors were 
always drawn. Then he glanced round at the crowd, and 
noticed that one or two of the Priests themselves had joined 
the group and were listening intently. 

“I’ll tell you a story!” said Jesus suddenly. “A fellow 
had to travel down from Jerusalem to Jericho” (it was 
a notoriously lonely and robber-infested road), “and on the 
way he fell in with some bandits who robbed and wounded 
him, leaving him half dead by the roadside. By chance 
a priest happened to come along” (all eyes turned to the 
priests, who drew back a little), “but when he saw the body 
he crossed over to the other side and gave it a wide berth. 
A little later a Lcvitc came by” (it was the lawyer’s turn to 
get the looks now), “and he went a little closer for a good 
look, but then he too passed by on the far side. After a while 
along comes a Samaritan.” 

Jesus paused to let the word sink in. He had named 
a member of a race which was detested and despised more 
than any other by orthodox Jews in general and by the 
Priests and Levites in particular. So bitterly were they hated 
that good Jews would not even cross their territory when 
travelling north or south, making instead a long detour by 
way of the Jordan Valley. To the Master’s hearers, the word 
‘Samaritan’ was like a red rag to a bull. 

“The Samaritan,” went on Jesus, with a lingering emphasis 
on the hated name, “as soon as he saw the victim, gave a cry 
of pity and, jumping offhis beast, ran to help him. He bound 
up his wounds, dressing them with oil and wine, and then 
lifted him on to the back of his donkey, supporting him 
there till they reached an inn. He tended him all through 
the night and in the morning left him in the care of the 
landlord, with money to provide for his needs. ‘Look after 
him,’ he said, ‘and if you spend more than tliis I will refund 
it when I return this way!’ Now, friend, out of those three 
men, who was ‘neighbour’ to that wounded fellow?” 
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All eyes were turned on the lawyer, who wriggled in 
acute discomfort. 

“I suppose the—the—man who had pity on him!” he 
muttered. He could not bring himself to utter the hated name. 

“Very well!” said Jesus cheerfully. “You go and do the 
same! 

It is difficult for us to realise the devastating irony of this 
story. It was defilement for any Jew to touch a dead body, 
and it involved a considerable period of quarantine after¬ 
wards. Everybody knew the particular care which the' 
Priests and Levites took to avoid such contamination, which 
would interfere seriously with their privileges, and how were 
they to find out whether the man were alive or dead if they 
did not touch him? But to be taught their duty by an un¬ 
speakable Samaritan! To have the admission dragged out of 
their own mouths that this outsider was carrying out the 
law—their own holy Law—better than they! It was intoler¬ 
able that this Nazarene should be allowed to insult them so. 
But there must have been other thoughtful looks and 
chastened faces among the crowd, apart from the Priests and 
lawyers; that particular story has had a chastening effect on 
many who have heard it since, from that day to this. It cuts, 
like a sword of light, through human prudence and pride 
and pettiness to the heart, not only of humanity, but of God. 
“He had pity on him”; that is true humanity, and that is the 
Living God. No wonder that Jesus was grieved and angered, 
again and again, at the ‘hardness of men’s hearts.’ 



Chapter XV 


THE HOUSE IN THE VILLAGE 

No account of the Great Outlaw would be complete 
which did not reveal his unique relationship with wo¬ 
men. It is difficult for us to realise, in these days when 
women and men mix freely together, sharing the same work 
and making friends with one another without hindrance, 
how completely the whole outlook has changed since the 
time of the Christ. In his day in all ‘civilised’ countries decent 
women kept themselves as far as possible behind the walls 
of their houses, and when they had to go abroad they went 
heavily veiled. You did not meet women in the streets as 
you meet them now. The domestic shopping was done, not 
by them, but by male slaves or servants, and a woman of 
good reputation would never dream of going out un¬ 
attended into the town. Even within the shelter of their 
own homes the women would keep very much to them¬ 
selves and would not mix with or talk to their husbands’ 
friends and visitors unless directly encouraged to do so by 
the husband; for the rest they kept in the seclusion of their 
own apartments, attending to those domestic duties which 
were considered to be their only lawful sphere. Apart from 
their husbands, fathers, and—to a lesser extent—their brothers, 
the women’s sole channel of real influence lay with their 
young children, and there, needless to say, it was powerful 
and decisive. 

In the peasant life of the villages and country districts these 
conventions were somewhat relaxed. The women would go 
out more, since they had no slaves to do their shopping for 
them, and would meet together to gossip with one another 
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in the market-place or round the village fountain, but even 
there they would never speak to a strange man if they could 
help it; at the approach of such an intruder, they would 
swing their veils over their faces and turn away. 

Over against the ranks of these ‘good’ women, of every 
class, there stood the class of the professional prostitutes, and 
between the two an immeasurable gulf was fixed. Once 
a woman had lost her ‘honour/ for whatever reason, and 
had crossed the barrier between the one class and the other 
she was lost, for no return was possible; she must make the 
best of her terrible trade till—her wares exhausted—she 
starved and died, so paying the bitter price that must be paid 
by those who barter that most precious human ‘good’ for 
the most fleeting of all ‘goods/ The position of these prosti¬ 
tutes was made even more hopeless by the fact that they 
were frankly recognised by everybody and accepted as part 
of the general scheme of life. To-day you cannot recognise 
such women when you meet them as they move freely 
among their more fortunate sisters, nor are they recognised 
publicly as a separate and necessary ‘class/ but in those days 
it was different. Every woman who moved freely about the 
streets unveiled was known for what she was, and no man 
could speak to her, whether on his own initiative or in answer 
to an appeal, without risking his reputation for morality. If 
a married woman was unfaithful to her husband, her punish¬ 
ment, both in the Jewish world and under Roman law, was 
swift and merciless—she was put to death. 

We need not dwell too long on this painful subject, but we 
must face it and understand it if we are to comprehend the 
true greatness of Jesus of Nazareth, for of all his unique gifts, 
his way of treating women was perhaps the most significant. 
We have seen already that as far as men were concerned he 
deliberately ignored the conventional ‘respectability’ of his 
time and made friends freely with the outcasts and the 
sinners—not merely because he hoped to do them good, but 
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because he liked them. In truth, he liked everybody; he could 
see so clearly into the hearts of men that for him there were 
no ‘classes.’ He knew that the moral shortcomings of these 
outcasts were no worse than the more subtle faults of the 
respectable, and that the Kingdom of Life had room for one 
and all. The only unforgivable sin was hardness of heart, the 
denial of the Holy Spirit of God, the cold pride which puts 
‘goods’—whether material or moral—above the creative love 
which is the eternal ‘good’ of the Eternal. 

Quite early in his career the Great Outlaw must have faced 
the question as to whether he would extend his universal 
friendliness to fallen women as well as to fallen men. So far 
as we can tell, he never hesitated for a moment, but from the 
beginning was as freely accessible to them as he was to their 
brothers. In this, of course, he ran a grave risk of com¬ 
promising his own reputation, but for this he cared nothing, 
and it is significant that the Pharisees, however bitterly they 
might reproach him for the company he kept, never dared to 
bring any accusation of loose living against him as far as the 
women were concerned. They must have known that it 
would have been useless to make any such charge; there is 
a light that shines so clearly that none may controvert it. 

As far as the women were concerned, they recognised 
instantly and instinctively—without having to think about 
it—that they were dealing with a man they could trust, and 
they were able to unburden their troubles to him without 
embarrassment. Some men are able to attract the intimate 
confidence of women in this way just because they them¬ 
selves are deficient in the normal instincts of sex, and it has 
been sometimes suggested that Jesus himself owed his success 
with women to this very cause. I cannot myself believe for 
a moment that this is the true explanation; the Great Outlaw’s 
character, as it is revealed to us so naively in the Gospels, is 
too normal and too ‘whole’ to allow such a theory to stand. 
The ‘Son of Man’ is a true son of humanity; he is in himself 
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a proof that God made no mistake when he made us male 
and female and that the creative power of the Kingdom of 
Life is in line with, and can direct, all the deep instincts of 
man’s and woman’s nature. 

It may be that the Master’s interview with the woman of 
Samaria took place early in his public career, and if so it set 
the pattern for many future encounters. But there is one story 
about him which is so strange and yet so beautiful that we 
may use it as a preface to all his dealings with women, and 
it may well have taken place during this very visit to 
Jerusalem which we have been considering. The story is only 
recorded in one Gospel—the Fourth—and is even absent from 
some early copies of that, so that doubts have been cast on its 
authenticity, but we can understand that its strangeness and 
the revolutionary attitude it reveals to a grave moral problem 
may well have caused even the closest followers of the Master 
some hesitation about its inclusion in their chronicles. But it 
bears the’stamp of his spirit so strongly, and is so in line with 
all that we know of his ‘Sherwood Vision,’ that it bears 
witness to its own truth. In naval matters we sometimes speak 
with pride of ‘the Nelson Touch’ and we know it when we 
see it: there is also such a thing as ‘the Jesus Touch,’ and men 
know that, too, when they see it. 

Jesus came in early one morning from his night’s vigil on 
the Mount of Olives—the nearest approach to ‘Sherwood’ 
available—only to find the Temple courtyard already thronged 
by waiting crowds. A long stone scat ran along the inner wall 
of the colonnade, and there he sat, sheltered by the pillars 
from the morning sun, while he taught, questioned, and 
healed. Towards noon, maybe, the crowds dispersed as men 
went off to their business, the midday meal, or the siesta, 
according to their habit, and Jesus himself was about to leave 
when there was a sudden stir round the gateway and a group 
of men poured through, hustling before them a woman. The 
veil was torn back from her head, her hair was disordered, 
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and her face white with misery, but the faces of her escort 
were flushed with indignation and triumph. They thrust her 
forward roughly and then formed a semicircle round the 
spot where the Master was sitting, as if to cut off all possible 
escape either for her or for him. 

“This woman is an adulteress!” cried one of the men with 
a note almost of exultation in his voice. “We have caught her 
in the very act! Now, Teacher, the law of Moses orders us to 
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Jesus looked at the group for a moment without speaking. 
He looked at the woman, cowering before him with her face 
hidden in her hands, the picture of agonised shame. He looked 
at the Pharisees with their confident bearing, and behind them 
his clear eyes pierced surely enough to the hidden life of each 
one, that hidden life with its inner shame, its unacknowledged 
lusts, and its secret indulgences. And behind them all, against 
the background of the far colonnade, he saw—as he was 
always seeing—the vision of God. In the background—love 
creative and eternal; in the foreground—love misused and 
betrayed; between them—love dead. 

For the moment this terrible vision of the twofold barrier 
that divides men on the one hand from God and on the other 
from their fellows was too much for Jesus to bear. Sudden 
tears came into his eyes and he stooped hurriedly to hide his 
emotion, tracing idle patterns with his finger in the dust. 
The Pharisees, misinterpreting his silence for confusion and 
thinking that they had him in a cleft stick at last, repeated 
their challenge in still more confident tones. Jesus lifted his 
head and answered in a voice from which all feeling seemed 
to have been drained. 

“Very well/' he said. “Stone her!” Then he suddenly raked 
the whole company with one of his flashing looks, sparing no 
single face. “And let the man who is without sin among you,” 
he said sternly, “be the one to cast the first stone!” 
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A shadow came over the ring of faces exactly as if the sun 
had withdrawn behind a cloud. Under the compulsion of 
that strong command, each of them looked within himself, 
and that which he saw there struck the confident light from 
his face. It was the eldest of them who crept away first, 
slipping as if casually behind his neighbour and then slinking 
off to the gateway. Another slipped away—and another— 
until only two or three of the youngest were left. They 
looked round bewildered and then, realising the situation, 
moved off after their friends, leaving Jesus and the adulteress 
alone together in the empty courtyard. Jesus had not seen 
them go, for his head was bowed again and he was busy 
with the pattern at his feet; it was a gasp from the woman 
that made him raise his head once more. There was a glint 
of half-sad amusement behind the pain in his eyes as he spoke 
to her. 

“Well?” he said. “Where have they all gone to? Did none 
of them stay to condemn you?” 

“None, Lord!” she whispered. Jesus rose to his feet and 
looked down at her intently. 

“Neither do I condemn you!” he said, gently; then, in 
a voice of authority: “Go! You will sin no more!” It was not 
only a command; it was a promise and an assurance; the 
woman had been made whole. 

We do not know where or when Jesus first met Mary of 
Magdala, nor what passed between them. Wc do not know 
even whether she was a native of that Galilean lake-side 
village or whether she had wandered thither, an outcast 
from her home, after her disgrace, but wc read that she was 
living later with her brother at the village of Bethany, close 
to Jerusalem, so we may guess that a reconciliation had taken 
place. 

What part Jesus himself had played in that reconciliation 
we can only surmise, but it is not difficult to reconstruct the 
scene. First we may imagine the woman hovering unseen on 
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the edge of the listening crowd by the shore of the lake, 
hearing words that at first meant little to her, but attracted 
strangely by the speaker. Then there would be a second hear¬ 
ing, and a third, till the message of the Kingdom of Life came 
home to her and the poor woman realised, bitterly, what she 
had lost. Then at length there would be the meeting, after 
long hesitation—for would the Teacher deign to speak to 
such as she? Perhaps it was in the dusk, after the crowds had 
dispersed, that she first dared to approach him, creeping 
timidly nearer and ready to hurry away at the least sign of 
a rebuff. But there was no rebuff, and after the quiet talk and 
the unburdening at last of the whole bitter load of sin and 
folly and weakness there came the words of healing and the 
command to ‘go in peace,’ and so one more tiny fragment of 
God’s vast creative purpose was accomplished. But the matter 
was not allowed to rest there, and we can imagine again the 
questions about home and the future, the temporary arrange¬ 
ments in the house of some friendly woman, and the message 
sent—perhaps one of the Twelve was detailed for the 
journey—to the brother in Bethany, asking him to come at 
once. Then there would be the meeting between Jesus and 
Lazarus, with sister Martha perhaps hovering in the back¬ 
ground. Lazarus would be stern and bitter at first, refusing to 
consider the restoration to his home of one who had so 
terribly disgraced them all, but after a while—perhaps only 
after many talks with Jesus—he would begin to see things 
differently. From thinking about his own pride and his 
sister’s sin he would change, bit by bit, into thinking about 
this strange new teacher and his even stranger message. The 
strength of his beautiful face, the grace of his hands, the sense 
of overflowing life—all these would put Lazarus under a spell 
which would grow stronger day by day. He would watch 
the people coming in their endless procession, weary and dis¬ 
traught and hopeless, and he would see what happened to 
them. Then would come the moment when Lazarus agreed 
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to meet his sister, when he looked into her face and saw there 
something he had never seen before, even in the days of her 
innocence. So he would come to understand that this King¬ 
dom of Life of which the Master had been speaking was no 
mere dream of the imagination, but something that had 
saved his sister and transformed her—and that could save and 
transform him too. Then there would be reconciliation, and 
Martha’s embrace once more, and for the three of them the 
kiss of peace, and for Jesus himself— three friends who would 
love him and follow him till death. 

So the little party left for Bethany, saying good-bye to the 
Master, and faced together the troubles that lay in front of 
them. Lazarus could have had no illusions about the future; 
he knew well enough how the neighbours would regard him 
and how dark would be the shadow that must henceforth 
darken his house. But he had promised the Master that he 
would see it through, and he knew that to him had been 
committed a share of the redemptive work of the Kingdom. 
Those who have to live with folk like Mary—with men or 
women who have been redeemed by Jesus from the abyss of 
their own folly—will know something of the burdens which 
Martha and Lazarus had to bear. But they have their reward, 
for the Kingdom of Heaven is theirs. 

Jesus, when he came up to Jerusalem, did not go at once to 
sec his friends in Bethany, and it so happened that his first 
visit to the village was made not to their home, but to the 
house of one Simon, a Pharisee. Several times before Pharisees 
had asked him to take a meal with them, some out of curiosity, 
some to hear his talk without the trouble and ignominy of 
standing in a crowd, some simply because he was a celebrity, 
some with the hope of catching him out over a treasonable 
phrase, and some from genuine interest. Wealthy Jews would 
keep open house and would entertain large numbers of guests 
daily, but these guests would be divided into two clearly- 
separated classes; personal friends who would be given all die 
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ceremonial attentions that custom demanded and would be 
seated with their host at the ‘high table,’ and inferior guests 
who would be left to look after themselves at tables in the 
lower part of the room among the stewards and servants of 
the household. There might even be a few places near the 
door for well-behaved beggars, for the Pharisees prided 
themselves on their fulfilment of the traditional rules of 
hospitality, but to none of these ‘lower orders’ would the 
courtesy of foot-washing and the formal kiss of salutation be 
offered. They were ‘below the salt.’ 

When Jesus entered Simon’s house it was clear at once that 
he was regarded as one of the lesser order, so he took a humble 
place at the lower end of the room, not far from the door. As 
the meal proceeded there was a constant coming and going 
of servants bearing food and drink, first to the high table 
and then to the lesser guests. The tables were only a few 
inches in height and the diners reclined on mats, leaning on 
their elbows, with their heads toward the table and their feet 
outwards. Now and again spectators from the street outside 
would sidle into the room and watch the proceedings, leaning 
against the wall and passing comments—envious or other¬ 
wise—on the food and drink. Such intrusions were by no 
means resented by the host; the Pharisees loved publicity, and 
the more people who saw the generosity and scale of their 
hospitality the better they were pleased. 

The meal had not been in progress for long before a woman 
slipped in through the doorway and stood for a moment 
looking quickly round the room. She was well-known to 
many of those present, she was Mary, the ex-prostitute whom 
her brother Lazarus had so unaccountably taken back into his 
family. One or two of the guests—who, needless to say, were 
all men—eyed her cynically and passed whispered jests to their 
neighbours; was she up to her old tricks again? 

Mary had paused only for a moment, for now she glided 
swiftly towards Jesus and crouched low by his feet. There was 
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a lull in the conversation at this and the guests watched her in 
astonishment; even the ‘high table’ noticed what was going 
on and Simon’s eyes sparkled with malicious amusement. 
Mary meanwhile had loosened the coils of her splendid hair 
and, crouching over the Master’s feet, began to anoint them 
with nard from a box she had taken from her bosom, so that 
in a moment the room was filled with a delicious odour. 
One or two of the guests sniffed appreciatively; “Expensive 
stuff, that, by the smell of it! I wonder where she got it!” 

Mary finished her anointing and, stooping lower, wiped 
the feet with her hair, kissing them in a passion of devotion. 
She was weeping now, and her tears mingled with the oint¬ 
ment. Some of the guests laughed at the spectacle and Simon 
whispered to his neighbour behind his hand—but loud enough 
for most of the company to hear—“If the fellow was half the 
prophet they make him out to be he’d have divined long ago 
what kind of woman was touching him!” 

During all this strange scene, Jesus, after one swift smile 
of greeting to Mary, had remained quite unmoved and had 
gone on quietly with his meal. After Simon’s audible aside, 
however, he raised himself on his arm and called across the 
room to his host in tones which won an instant silence. 

‘ Simon!” he said. “There’s something I want to say to 
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you! 

“Say on, Rabbi!” replied his host, somewhat taken aback. 

“A certain creditor had two debtors owing money to him; 
one owed him twenty pounds and the other forty shillings. 
When he found that neither of them could pay anything, he 
freely forgave them both. Which of the two will love him 
most, Simon?” 

The Pharisee looked annoyed. He had asked this fellow in 
so that he might patronise him and hear him talk, not to be 
asked silly riddles. 

“I suppose the one who was forgiven the bigger debt!” he 
answered in an off-hand voice. 
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“You are quite right, Simon!” said Jesus emphatically, and 
then, turning towards the trembling Mary, smiled at her again. 

“Do you see this woman, Simon? When I entered as 
a guest into your house you gave me no water for my feet, 
but she has washed them with her tears and dried them with 
her hair. You denied me the kiss of welcome, but she, ever 
since I came in, has not ceased to kiss my feet. You gave me 
no perfumed oil for my hair, but she has been anointing my 
feet with nard. And so I tell you, Simon, that her sins—which 
are grievous—are forgiven her, for she has loved greatly; but 
those who have experienced but little of forgiveness”—he 
looked sternly at his host—“they know but little of love!” 

Simon sat silent, with downcast eyes, and the room was 
very quiet as Jesus turned to Mary. 

“Your sins are all forgiven, Mary!” he said gently. The 
woman rose to her knees and hesitated, with tears of joy 
upon her face, but some of the guests exchanged meaning 
glances. Who was this man that he took it upon himself to 
forgive sins? Then Jesus spoke again to the woman, smiling 
at her with a nod of dismissal. 

“It is your own faith which has saved you, Mary!” he said. 
“Go now! Enter into peace!” 

Before the Master had been in Jerusalem for long—or it 
may have been during a later visit, for we cannot be sure of 
our timing—he seems to have made his headquarters at the 
home of Lazarus in Bethany, going into the city daily to 
teach and heal in the Temple and returning to the quiet 
village each night. As the organised hostility of the Pharisees 
and Priests increased, Jerusalem was no longer safe for him at 
night, when the friendly crowds were absent, and the lime¬ 
stone outcrops of Olivet above Bethany gave him the solitude 
for those dark vigils upon which he so greatly depended. It 
must have been a sore blow to young Mark to lose the near 
presence of his beloved leader in this way, but we may 
imagine that Jesus still took his midday meals at the house by 
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the Sheep Gate, and we may be sure that Mark would hurry 
home from school to share them. 

We have one intimate glimpse of the family at Bethany 
before tragedy overtook it, a glimpse lovely in its simplicity. 
Jesus had come in late one evening, exhausted with his work, 
and was sitting talking to Mary as she sat on the ground at 
his feet while Martha, the busy housekeeper, bustled about 
over her preparations for the evening meal. We do not know 
what the Master said to Mary; perhaps he told her of the 
many pitiful cases with which he had dealt during the day, 
or perhaps—more likely—he was finding escape from the 
grinding anxieties of the present by taking her back with him 
in imagination into the glory and freshness of his boyhood’s 
experience in ‘Sherwood.’ 

Presently Martha put her head in at the door, with her 
hands full of dishes and plates. She eyed her sister dis¬ 
approvingly and complained sharply to Jesus. 

“Doesn’t it worry you, Master,” she said, “that my sister 
has left me to do all the work alone? Can’t you tell her to get 
up and help me?” 

Jesus glanced down at Mary and then smiled up at her sister. 

* ‘Martha! Martha!” he answered gently. “You’re busy and 
anxious over so many little things, aren’t you? And yet, don’t 
you see that there’s only one tiling that is really vital? Mary 
has found that out, and I’m not going to take it away from 
her!” 

But I shouldn’t be surprised if it was Mary, after all, who 
did the washing-up. 



Chapter XVI 


THE FORGING OF THE SWORD 

After a week or more spent in and near Jerusalem, the 
Master left his friends in Bethany and turned northward 
once more, for die time set aside for the independent tours of 
the Twelve was running out and they were soon due to 
return to meet him in Capernaum. He left Jerusalem with 
a heavy sense of foreboding, for during recent days the 
opposition of the Pharisees had been growing more confident 
and he knew well that the next time he ventured himself in 
the capital they would get him. He was ready to face the end 
now, but before he did so there was still some work to be 
done with the Twelve, and he hurried to meet them. 

It was a joyous reunion at Capernaum. Two e by two they 
came in, weather-beaten, fit, and confident. It was two or 
three days before the whole lot appeared, since some had 
been delayed more than others, but they all had the same 
story to tell. At first things had been difficult and there had 
been some failures; they had not been sure of themselves— 
which really meant that they had not been sure of the 
Master—and their own lack of certainty had communicated 
itself to their patients. But after a while they had ceased to 
think of themselves at all; they had been swept onwards by 
a power greater than their own, and results had followed at 
once. They had not, of course, all been equally successful, 
but every one of them had some great experience to tell. 
Peter had been overflowing with confidence from the very 
beginning and had inspired even the diffident Thomas to do 
wonders. I fancy that it must have been Thomas who had 
been paired off with Peter—the least confident with the most 
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confident of the Twelve—so that each might balance the 
other. Peter’s failures (he was perfectly frank about them— 
that was the lovable tiling about Peter) had all been due to 
over-confidence. “Sometimes I began to think what a fine 
fellow I was,” he said, “and then—sure as fate, I would come 
a cropper!” 

I think it was John who had been deputed to partner Judas, 
because he was the only one with a sweet enough spirit to 
get on with the sour fellow. Maybe, even so, the pair parted 
company before long, John to heal and tell the stories of the 
Kingdom and Judas to deliver fiery orations about the wrath 
to come. But perhaps it was Andrew, after all, who put the 
whole thing in a nutshell when he said: “I never could think 
of a word to say of my own, Master, so I just used to think of 
you the whole time, and as long as I did that it was all right!” 

They had a long, quiet time together up in the hills when 
they were all assembled, telling Jesus their experiences and 
comparing notes. On the whole there was a note of jubi¬ 
lation, and they had obviously gained enormously in strength 
through being sent out alone. 

“It was simply grand,” said Peter, slapping his great hand 
down on his knee, “how the evil spirits in people were subject 
to me!” 

But Jesus rebuked him quietly. “You boys should rejoice 
simply because you belong to the Kingdom of Heaven—not 
because you have command over evil spirits!” he said. 

They resumed their wandering life together for a time, but 
the relationship between them was somehow changed. During 
the time they had spent by themselves, the Twelve had 
learned more about their Master than when they had been 
with him, and now that the separation was over they looked 
at him with new eyes. They knew that the power which had 
worked through them as they had taught and healed in his 
name had come from him and, as so often happens, it was only 
when they began to teach that they began also to understand. 
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But if they had been changed by the separation, the Master, 
too, seemed to be different. It was not that he was more aloof 
than before—in his talk he was as intimate as ever—but that 
there was a sternness in his face that they had not seen before, 
and he moved and spoke as if he were shadowed by a sense 
of destiny. When they came upon him alone, at his prayer, 
there was sometimes a look of agony in his face which made 
them terribly afraid, and at other times there was a sense of 
majesty about him which made them feel that they were in 
the presence of a king. 

They wandered far afield, visiting the sea-coast of the 
Mediterranean and penetrating into the hills to the east of 
Jordan. It was after a day of busy teaching and healing near 
Caesarea Philippi that Jesus suddenly turned to them and 
asked: 

“What do these folk really think about me? Who do they 
think that I am?” 

The Twelve hesitated and looked doubtfully at one 
another. 

“Well,” said John at last, “they say a lot of tilings! Some 
say you are John the Baptist, risen from the dead; some think 
you are Elijah come back to earth again; and others one of 
the prophets!” 

Jesus mused for a moment and then, with the quick upward 
jerk of the head they knew so well, asked them a question he 
had never asked before: 

“And what about you? Who do you think that I am?” 

They all gazed at him in silence as he searched their faces, 
till suddenly Peter blurted out: 

“You are the Messiah!” 

A light came into the face of Jesus as he looked at Peter; 
tlois was one of the great milestones marking his difficult and 
painful road. The time was very near now when he would 
be able to leave these men to stand on their own feet. He held 
out his hand to them in a gesture of command: 
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“You will keep that which Peter has just said to yourselves; 
you will not repeat it to anyone—now!” he ordered. 

They spent part of their time, either now or earlier, in the 
hills of Perea on the eastern side of Jordan. It was a silent, 
sparsely-populated country, with little sign of human occu¬ 
pation apart from a few tiny settlements in the valleys, and 
the only people they would meet on the wolds would be an 
occasional shepherd. I like to think that it was there, as well 
as during his boyhood, that Jesus gathered the wonderful 
store of sheep-lore which he used to such effect in his teaching. 
We can picture him and his friends dropping down at even¬ 
ing into some dusky nook among the lulls, alive with the 
calling of the ewes. They would watch the bobbing lantern 
of the shepherd as he went anxiously from pen to pen, folding 
in the stragglers and making every hurdled entrance secure 
against the night. Then would come the hour round the 
camp-fire while the shepherd, thawed into talk by the magic 
friendliness of the wandering teacher, would tell all the secrets 
of his craft, speaking of the silly sheep—all so alike to the 
stranger—by name and character, as he knew each one 
personally, with stories of how this one would always stray 
at this particular point and that one would never enter the 
fold without a special call. Jesus would draw the man on, his 
face alive with interest and his eyes dancing in the firelight 
till, at the end, they would make a last tour of the folds and 
turn in under the stars, while the wolves called menacingly 
from the darkened lulls. Then in the morning they would 
watch the shepherd unbar the gates and lead his flock away, 
with no busy sheep-dog to help him, up to the high pastures 
where the last remains of the spring herbage were to be found 
among the crannies of the rocks, while the travellers continued 
their journey. Then, days afterwards, in some crowded 
market-place or village square would come the brilliant 
harvest of the Master’s thought. 

“I tell you straight, the man who does not enter the fold 
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by the doorway, but climbs over the wall, is a thief; it s the 
man wTio enters by the door who is the shepherd. The sheep 
know his voice and he calls them by their names and leads 
them out. And when he has gathered them together he him¬ 
self goes before them and they follow him, for they know 
his voice. They will not follow a stranger—they will run from 
him—because they do not recognise his voice.” And again: 
“I tell you, I am the door of the fold; many thieves and 
robbers came before me, but the sheep did not listen to them. 
Yes, I am the door, and if any man enters through me he shall 
find safety—safety within and pasture without. The thief 
only comes to steal and kill and destroy. I have come that 
they might have life more abundantly full. I am the good 
shepherd—the shepherd who lays down his own life for the 
sheep. The hired man, no true shepherd, since the sheep are 
not his own, runs away when he sees the wolf coming, leaving 
the flock to be torn and scattered. He runs away because he 
is a hireling who does not care for the sheep. I am the good 
shepherd; I know and am known by my sheep, just as the 
Father knows and is known by me. I am the one who lays 
down his very life for the sheep. There are other sheep of 
mine, too, who do not belong to this fold. Them also I must 
gather together (they will know my voice), till in the end 
there will be one flock—and one shepherd!” 

But the sense of disquiet and foreboding only grew stronger 
as the days went by, and in his talks with the Twelve Jesus 
began to hint more and more plainly at the trial that was 
drawing nearer. Perhaps it was these very words about laying 
down his life for the sheep, or others like them, which brought 
matters to a head and drew the direct question from Peter. 

“What do you mean about ‘dying,’ Master?” he asked. 
“You’re not going to die ; you’re going to be with us—in the 
Kingdom—for ever!” 

They were by the lake, I fancy, when the question was 
asked, withdrawn a little distance from the crowd who were 
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squatting on the shingle, waiting patiently for them to finish 
their midday meal. When Jesus replied his voice was steady 
and calm, though full of sadness. 

“We are going up to Jerusalem before long,” he said, “to 
attend the Passover feast. This time the Priests and the 
Pharisees you know how they hate me—will catch me at 
last, and I shall be in their power. They will revile me and 
accuse me and try me, and then they will put me to death. 
And then, Peter, he added softly, after a while I shall come 
back to you to be with you—in the Kingdom—for ever!” 

The little group was frozen to a horrified silence; only on 
the dark face of Judas shone a gleam of scornful incredulity. 
But before any of them could ask the meaning of that last 
strange word about the return, Peter leaped to his feet in 
excited protest. 

“This shall never happen to you, Master! Never!” he cried, 
seizing Jesus roughly by the arm. Jesus had risen too and was 
staring back into Peter’s flushed face, but he did not see it. 
He saw instead the vision that had come to him with such 
alluring power all those months ago when he had fought his 
lonely battle in the hills of Perea, the vision of an easy con¬ 
quest over mankind, with all the power and glory of earthly 
dominion to follow, if he would but compromise with evil. 
This terrible temptation, which had never been far from him 
through all the crowded months, now tore at his soul with 
tenfold power because it spoke to him through the lips of 
Peter, the staunchest of his friends. Roughly he threw off 
Peter s grip and turned his back on him. 

Get behind me, Devil!” he cried passionately. “It is the 
values of men you are urging—not the values of God!” The 
sight of his friends, standing round him with their scared 
faces, and of the crowd which, startled by Peter’s cry, had 
drawn nearer, steadied him. Looking out over the heads of 
his friends to the surrounding throng, he spoke to them all. 

“If any man wants to be my follower,” he cried, “he must 
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cancel ‘self,’ face the gallows daily, and come along with me. 
Whoever is bent on saving his own soul will lose it; it s the 
man who will lose his very soul for the sake of me and my 
good news who will save it. But the man who is ashamed of 
me and of my words—of him the Son of Man will be 
ashamed, when he comes in the glory of God and of his 
chosen messengers!” 

The Master glanced down at the ring of puzzled faces and 
nodded at them with a smile of reassurance. ■ 

“There are some of you standing here,” he said, “who 
will not taste of death before you see that the Kingdom of 
God has come with power!” 

It was about a week after this scene that Jesus dismissed 
the majority of the Twelve to their homes for a day and took 
his three intimates—Peter, James, and John—away with him 
into the hills. 

“I must be quiet for a while,” he said, “and pray, for a hard 
time is close upon us. Come with me and keep me company! 

They left the villages behind them and were soon in the 
solitude of the hills . Jesus walked on in front, deep in thought, 
and the three followed him in sore perplexity. All the easy 
confidence which had been theirs during the days following 
their triumphant tour had vanished, leaving them cold and 
afraid. They had thought then that they understood their 
Master at last and that before them—and him—there lay 
a long and splendid career of ever-growing success in the 
spreading of the Kingdom, but now this strange shadow of 
death had come to eclipse all their hopes. Ever since Peter’s 
inspired avowal in the hills by Caesarea Philippi, they 
had believed him to be the Messiah, but what had the 
Messiah to do with death? Was he not, according to all the 
prophecies, to usher in a thousand years of glory? A dying 
Messiah was a contradiction in terms, and they could make 
nothing of it. Moreover, it was not of death as ultimate that 
he had spoken, it was of death imminent, hanging even now 
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over his very head—and it was to be the gallows! They 
shuddered to the very depths of their souls as they recalled the 
word, for to them the Roman cross was not only death in 
its most terrible form: it was degradation and defilement 
unspeakable, too horrible to contemplate. They thought that 
they had ‘placed’ Jesus, and now, suddenly, he had stepped 
down from his place and left them in confusion, for what 
place in Heaven or earth, in Jewry or Rome or the Kingdom 
of Life, was there for a Messiah crucified, degraded, defiled, 
and dead? And yet, even as they walked in deepest gloom 
behind that strange, commanding figure, within their clouded 
minds a profounder and more glorious apprehension of the 
truth was struggling for birth. ‘Bright shoots of everlasting- 
ness’ shot through their gloom as they turned him over and 
over in the turmoil of their minds, trying to relate him in 
this strange new role of his with all that he had taught them 
about the Kingdom and all that they themselves knew about 
the history and prophecy of their race. For these young Jews, 
ignorant as they were according to our modem standards, 
had learned far more about the story of their own people 
from the teaching of their village Rabbi than the average 
Englishman knows about his own country’s history. They 
knew about Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, about Joseph and 
the Egyptians and Sinai, about Moses and Gideon, David and 
Saul, and about Elijah, first and greatest of that long line of 
prophets who had pointed them again and again throughout 
their troubled history to the living lava-stream that flowed 
for ever from their living God. These names were the fixed 
stars in their constellation; they could ‘place’ them, and by 
their steady light could judge the world. Jesus the triumphant 
Messiah, proclaiming the eternal Kingdom of Light with 
power, could take his place with glory among these stars of 
theirs. But Jesus crucified? The Messiah on the gallows? 
The Kingdom shattered and defiled? 

The light was dying in the west as they gained the top of 
p 
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the hill and paused to rest. Jesus, still aloof, moved away from 
them to the far end of the ridge and stood with his face lifted 
and arms outstretched, absorbed in the intensity of his prayer 
while his friends crouched among the rocks watching him 
intently, filled with awe. Behind the Master, as he stood 
facing the west, a cloud of evening mist swirled up from the 
gulf below, billowing over and forming, for the moment, 
a white screen behind him. Then, in an instant, a dazzling 
ray from the setting sun, flashing forth from below the bar of 
sullen cloud, irradiated the face of Jesus with a glorious light 
and threw the shadow of his figure, with the outstretched 
arms, upon the cloud behind—the shadow of a cross. Then 
it was that the new vision came to birth, at last, in the minds 
of those three men. So bright was the inner illumination 
of their souls that to their dazzled eyes the very form and 
vesture of their Master glittered with a heavenly radiance 
and they saw Moses and Elijah alongside him, speaking to 
him, waiting on him as his servants. For one blinding moment 
of insight they saw the three together in the light of eternal 
reality, the world of time and space rolling back from 
them like a curtain. Jesus and Moses and Elijah, and the 
greatest of these was Jesus; the sun and the Son and the 
gallows, the Kingdom of Life with the Kingdom of Death, 
and the eternal Word that flashed between them. 

Peter’s half-hysterical voice broke the silence; he did not 
know what he was saying, but he had to speak. 

“Jesus! Master!” he cried. “This is wonderful! Let us—let 
us build three cabins for you, so that you can stay here 
always! ...” 

Then the curtain of white mist swept over the crest of the 
hill, the shadowed cross rushed upon Jesus from beliind, over¬ 
whelming him, and they saw him no more. As they crouched 
on the ground, their faces buried in their hands, a second and 
even greater revelation came to the three. They had seen 
Jesus take his true place in the constellation of their history, 
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the brightest star among all the heroes of their race and faith; 
now that he was hidden from them, a greater word came to 
them, as it had come, seven centuries before, to Elijah stand¬ 
ing with veiled face amid the thunder on the bastions of 
Horcb: “This is the Son of God!” 

They looked up again to fmd Jesus himself standing over 
them. The vision had gone and it was their old friend who 
spoke to them, his rough peasant’s garments soiled with the 
stains of travel. But as he smiled to them to get up his face 
was full of light and they knew that their vision had been 
true. They stumbled together down the mountain track, 
drawing closer to one another as the darkness gathered round 
them, and presently the Master took Peter’s arm with a 
friendly pressure. 

“Don’t tell the others about this now, boys,” he said. “Not 
till—afterwards. 

Peter and James and John did not yet understand; that was 
only to come to them after great suffering and the bitterness 
of betrayal, but they had seen the truth, and in their hearts 
they were sure. 

When they reached the village at the foot of the mountain 
where the rest of the Twelve were to meet them, they found 
a scene of confusion. There was a crowd in the little place, lit 
by smoky lanterns, and they could see that someone was 
lying on the ground amid a knot of people. Thomas was 
there, and Andrew and Philip, with looks of disappointment 
and chagrin on their faces. As soon as the people recognised 
the four men from the mountain as they came into the circle 
of light, they crowded round them, all talking at once till 
Jesus silenced them with a gesture. Thomas and his friends 
hung back on the outskirts of the crowd, and the Master 
could see that they were being questioned closely by two or 
three of the Scribes. 

“What’s the matter?” he called across to them. “What are 
you talking about?” 
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Before they could answer, a man pushed his way through 
the crowd and seized Jesus by the arm. 

“It’s my boy, Master!” he cried. “He has terrible fits, when 
he throws himself about and foams at the mouth; and lie’s 
wasting away with disease. I brought him along to your 
friends there, but they couldn’t do anything with him!” 

The reluctance of his friends to come forward and welcome 
their Master was now explained. Jesus sighed as he looked 
across at them. 

“Oh, you faithless fellows!” he murmured to himself. 
“How long shall I be here with you? How long shall I bear 
with you?” Then he turned to the man. “Bring the boy along 
to me!” he said. 

The crowd made way for the man as he hurried over to 
where two or three bystanders were helping the boy to his 
feet. The child could scarcely stand, and as they dragged him 
into the presence of Jesus he was taken with a fresh seizure 
and collapsed to the ground, where he lay with twitching 
limbs, his mouth flecked with the foam of epilepsy. Jesus 
looked down at him pityingly and then turned to the 
father. 

“How long has he been suffering like this?” he asked. 

“Ever since he was an infant, Master!” the man replied. 
“We have to watch him day and night. Sometimes he’ll 
throw himself into the fire or into the lake, and we’re afraid 
of him killing himself. If you can do anything for him, do 
have pity onus and help us!” he added miserably. 

“If you can?” said Jesus instantly, fixing the man with 
a piercing look. “What’s the good of 'if you can’? Anything 
is possible to the man who believesl” 

“Oh, I do believe!” cried the poor fellow wretchedly, 
twisting his hands together in agony. “I do believe! Help, 
Master, my unbelief!” 

Jesus stooped down and spoke a few gentle words to the 
unconscious boy; a wordless cry came from his lips and he 
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shuddered violently, then his limbs relaxed and he lay white 
and still. 

“He's dead!" whispered one or two of the onlookers, but 
Jesus stooped again and took the boy’s hand in his own. 
The crowded market-place vanished from his sight, as out¬ 
ward tilings always vanished w’hcn he was with a sick child, 
and against the background of the boy’s white face he saw 
only the glory and freshness of ‘Sherwood,’ with the sun 
rising and the birds calling. 

“Come along, son!’’ he said. “Up with you! Lots of lovely 
things are waiting for you!’’ 

The boy’s eyes fluttered open and he looked at Jesus. 
Behind the strong brown face with the dancing eyes, shining 
above him in the glow of the torches, he too saw a vision of 
‘Sherwood,’ life and adventure and boyhood’s freedom; he 
too heard the birds and saw the sun against the background 
of the dark. He slipped to his feet with a sigh of happiness 
and stood straight, clinging to the Master’s arm. Jesus passed 
him over to his father with a brief command to ‘feed him up,’ 
and, beckoning to the Twelve to follow him, walked rapidly 
away through the crowd into the darkness. Later in the 
evening, when they were alone in the house, Thomas and 
Philip came to him in great humility. 

“Will you tell us, Master,’’ they asked, “why we couldn’t 
cure that boy? We both cured several people before when we 
were out on our own!" 

Jesus looked at them reflectively and there was a twinkle 
once again behind his eyes as he answered: 

“Let me see, Thomas: was it you who spent the whole of 
last night in prayer to God?" Thomas gaped at him un- 
comprehendingly, and the Master laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“You see, Thomas," he said, “there are certain kinds of 
evil which will yield only to prayer !" 
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They were walking down the eastern shore of the lake 
one day, when the rains of winter were past and the year was 
turning to the spring. The Twelve walked in twos and threes, 
deep in earnest discussion, while Jesus—solitary, as was 
common with him now—brought up the rear. The air was 
thin and clear after the rain and every now and then, when 
voices were raised in argument, fragments of the talk in front 
came back to the Master, breaking in upon his meditation. 
It was of the Kingdom they were speaking, and the main 
subject of debate, at the moment, seemed to be the question 
of their own particular rank and seniority when it was 
established. Perhaps the Master’s recent warning to them of 
his own forthcoming death had produced some impression 
on their reluctant minds and they were worrying about 
procedure and organisation after his departure from them; 
each one had his own ideas as to leadership and seniority, and 
expressed them with vigour. 

At midday they halted on the outskirts of a lake-side village 
to eat their meal and the debate was continued as they ate. 
Jesus left them to it, sitting apart on a rock, and presently he 
was occupied with two or three children who wandered out 
from the village and clustered round him. He played with 
them for a time, pausing now and then to listen to the rising 
voices behind him, and it was during one such pause that he 
felt a tug at his sleeve. 

“You will all agree that unity of command will be 
essential” (it was Peter’s voice booming) “and that we must 
all work together. I have reason to believe that the Master 
intends me to take command—after all, I was the first to join 
him—and I shall certainly choose James and John to be my 
lieutenants. After them . . .” 

There was another insistent tug at the Master’s sleeve and 
he looked down to find a small and very dirty urchin gazing 
up at him. 

“Hullo? What do you want?” said Jesus, smiling down at 
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the child and thereby missing the rest of Peter’s speech. 

“I’ve got something to show you!” said little Joe, holding 
out a grubby paw. 

“Wait a minute,” said Jesus. “It wasn’t you I saw just now 
pulling that little girl’s hair and making her cry, was it?” 

Joe looked abashed, and stood rubbing one leg against the 
other. 

“I’m sorry!” he mumbled penitently; then he looked up 
at the Master with tears trickling down his grimy cheeks. 
“I won’t do it again! I promise faithfully!” He finished with 
a loud sniff. 

“Well, hadn’t you better run and give her a kiss and say 
you’re sorry before you show me what you’ve got?” suggested 
the Master. Joe scampered off obediently and returned a minute 
later with a shining face. 

“I’ve done it!” he cried triumphantly. “She said I didn’t 
really hurt her—not much!” 

“That’s good!” said Jesus. “Now, what is it you have to 
show me?” 

The boy held out a large white pebble, worn smooth by 
the waters of Galilee. 

“It’s a perfectly ’norrnous pearl!” he said. “I found it ever so 
long ago on the shore. I’ve polished it up and it’s worth 
millions and millions and millions! It’s my greatest treasure!” 
He gazed at it adoringly and then thrust it into the Master’s 
hand. 

“It’s for you!” he said. “Take it quick!” Then he turned 
his head suddenly away. “Put it in your pocket now , so’s 
I can’t see it! It’s—it’s very precious!” There was a tremble 
in his voice. 

Jesus took the ‘pearl’ and did as he was bid; then he leaned 
forward and kissed the child softly on the back of his neck. 

“. . . the great trust that has been given to us!” (it was the 
voice of Matthew this time, ending a fine peroration.) “We 
must be worthy of our calling—we who have been chosen 
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for the great task of leadership in the Kingdom of Heaven!” 

Jesus, in one swift movement, gathered the boy with 
a sweep of his arm and swung him over into the centre of the 
group. 

“Just look at tills child for a minute, will you?” he com¬ 
manded. Twelve pairs of startled eyes gazed at the boy, who, 
abashed by tills sudden attention, buried his nose in the 
Master’s coat. He was not a very attractive sight: Ills hair 
would have aroused the gravest qualms in a school medical 
officer, there were the traces of several meals on his face, and 
he was sucking his thumb. 

“I tell you straight,” said Jesus with extraordinary em¬ 
phasis, “that unless you all humble yourselves and are changed 
till you are like tills little child, you won’t even enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven!” 

A horrified—almost a scandalised—silence fell on the little 
group. The child took his thumb out of Ills mouth and softly 
stroked the Master’s face. 

“You’ll keep my pearl safe, always—won’t you?” he asked. 

“Yes! I’ll keep your pearl safe for you—always!” said Jesus. 

As they continued their journey, working slowly south¬ 
wards, Judas became more and more difficult. He had always 
been a thorn in the flesh of the party, but now, since the dis¬ 
cussion about seniority and the Master’s rebuke, he seemed to 
have taken a special dislike to Peter and lost no opportunity 
of annoying him. Peter bore it as patiently as he could—for 
all his fiery temper, he was fast learning to be gentle—but 
when Judas began criticising the Master it was more than he 
could stand and there were several stormy scenes. None of 
the Twelve professed to understand the dark sayings of Jesus 
about his approaching death and mysterious return after¬ 
wards, but Judas alone among them all openly scouted the 
idea. 

“He’s not going to die. Don’t you believe it!” he would 
say scornfully. “When the moment really comes and they 
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try to arrest him he’ll turn on them suddenly and smite them 
dead! I only wish it would happen quickly,” he added, 
muttering angrily to himself, “instead of wasting all this 
precious time over curing a lot of silly people who deserve 
all they’ve got! It’s the blood of the Romans—and lots of it— 
that I want to see!” 

One day, when Judas had been unusually exasperating and 
the Master had come upon him and Peter in a quarrel, very 
near to blows, Peter turned to him in desperation. 

“How many times a day have I got to put up with the 
fellow’s insolence and forgive him—seven times?” he asked. 

“I have never said ‘seven times,’ Peter!” replied Jesus 
quietly. “Seventy times seven is nearer the mark! Listen, 
Peter; the way of the Kingdom of Life is like this. There was 
once a King who, when he came to go through his accounts, 
found that one of his servants owed him three million 
pounds! Of course, he couldn’t pay, so the King ordered him 
to be sold, with all his family, into slavery. At that the servant 
grovelled before him, begging for mercy and promising to 
pay in time, and the King, being a pitiful man, forgave him 
the debt and released him. But that very servant, as soon as 
he was free, found one of his fellow servants who owed 
him three pounds and took him by the throat saying, ‘You 
pay me your debt!’ The fellow servant in his turn grovelled 
before him, begging for mercy and time in which to pay, 
but he was hard-hearted and threw the fellow into prison till 
he should pay the whole. The rest of the household were 
disgusted at this and told the King what had happened, so he 
called his servant into his presence and said to him: ‘You 
wretched fellow! I forgave you that enormous debt of yours 
because you begged me to. Ought you not to have had 
mercy on your own debtor even as I had mercy on you?’ 
So he delivered the man over to justice, till his debt should be 
paid in full. That will be my Father’s way with you boys unless 
you are whole-hearted in your forgiveness of one another!” 
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For the sake of speed, they took the shortest route down 
into Judea, that leading through the region of the Samaritans. 
The roads were already becoming thronged by countrymen 
from the outlying districts making their way slowly up to the 
capital for the great annual Passover feast, most important 
of all the Jewish festivals. The great majority of the pilgrims 
from the north avoided the unpopular Samaritan country by 
making the long detour round by the Jordan Valley, but 
perhaps Jesus deliberately preferred the hostile route because 
the roads would be less frequented. Towards evening, after 
a day of weary tramping, they drew near to a Samaritan 
village where there was an inn suitable for a night’s lodging, 
but they had hardly entered the place before the inhabitants 
began to show their hostility. A crowd gathered in the square 
and shouted insults at them, some giving point to their 
remarks by picking up stones. The innkeeper, when they 
knocked at the door, was equally surly and told, them roundly 
that there was no room in his house or in the village for a lot 
of stuck-up Jews obviously on their way to Jerusalem. The 
Samaritans were well used to receiving insults from the 
superior race; it was a pleasure to have a chance of repaying 
the debt to these pilgrims. 

Peter, perhaps, still remembered the Master’s rebuke of 
a few days earlier, for he remained silent, but James and 
John—backed up enthusiastically by Judas, we may imagine— 
were all for reprisals. 

“Let us call down fire from Heaven to consume these dogs. 
Let us destroy them like Elijah did!” they cried angrily. But 
the Master would have none of it. 

“You do not understand, yet, the new spirit that has come 
to you!” he said. “I am come to save men’s lives, not to 
destroy them. Come along. We will go to another village.” 
So they went off meekly, giving no answer to the gibes of 
their tormentors, and tramped on through the darkness 
wearily till at last they found a place to rest. The sword that 
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the Great Outlaw was slowly fashioning for his hand took 
a deal of tempering. 

After that the Master set his face steadfastly towards 
Jerusalem, marching ahead of his gang at a pace which left 
them breathless. His silence filled them with dismay, and as 
they drew nearer to their journey’s end they began to be 
afraid. 



Chapter XVII 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE DONKEY 

The travellers seem to have made a detour, after all, from 
the direct route through Shechem and to have ap¬ 
proached Jerusalem from the east, passing through Jericho 
and Bethany. 

During the last few miles of the journey Jesus had been 
pondering over one point which presented a special difficulty. 
So far in his career as a teacher and healer he had been careful 
to avoid making any public claim to be the ‘Messiah/ and 
had instructed his twelve friends, as we have seen, to keep 
any such ideas they might have formed about him strictly to 
themselves. But now that he was coming to make his final 
challenge to Jerusalem, a challenge to Pharisees, Priests, and 
people alike, he was determined to appeal to them in the 
historic role of their Deliverer. If they were to accept him, 
it must be as their Messiah; and if they were to reject him, it 
must be with their eyes open and with a full knowledge of 
his claim. But how was the claim to be made? Hebrew 
literature was full of forecasts and word-pictures of the 
coming Deliverer, but they were all different; some presented 
him as a great warrior, some as a supernatural being descend¬ 
ing from Heaven, and some as a ‘suffering servant/ How was 
the Master to make clear to the people of Jerusalem which 
of these diverse Messianic ideas he was claiming to fulfil? In 
our day, of course, we should know how to go about the 
matter so as to avoid ambiguity. A society of ‘Friends of the 
Messiah’ would be formed to advance his claims, and public 
meetings would be arranged to explain them. Handbills and 
posters would have been printed and circulated before the 
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entry into Jerusalem to announce the forthcoming event and 
explain its significance, and suitable articles would have been 
sent to the Press. But such methods, quite apart from the 
absence of printing facilities, had no place at all among the 
Jewish people of the first century. What they needed was not 
a reasoned explanation, but a symbolical act. They thought— 
and reasoned—in terms of pictures rather than of pamphlets. 
When John the Baptist dressed himself in a camel-skin with 
a leathern girdle, he was advertising himself by a symbolical 
act which explained his mind to those who saw him far more 
clearly than could any poster. Many, indeed, of the acts of 
the Great Outlaw himself may well have carried a symbolical 
meaning which is hidden from us simply because our minds, 
steeped for two thousand years in Greek principles of thought, 
do not work that way. When the Master’s mind, therefore, 
was working upon the problem of presenting his Messianic 
mission to the people of Jerusalem in the clearest possible 
light, what he was mainly searching for was a symbolic act 
which would make his meaning clear. 

That act he found in a ‘prophecy’ made nearly five 
centuries before his time. He knew (we are apt to forget it) 
that all the educated Jews in the capital and the vast majority 
of the common people would be as familiar with all the 
various foretellings in the Scriptures as he was himself, and 
that his act would be appreciated at once for what it was 
intended to convey, hi the writings of the Prophet Zechariah, 
who flourished at the time of the rebuilding of the Temple 
after the Babylonian captivity, there occurs one of the most 
original and—to us—most beautiful portraits of the promised 
Deliverer. It reads : 1 

“Rejoice indeed, O maiden Zion, 

Shout aloud, dear Jerusalem. 

Here comes your King, 

1 Dr. Moffat’s translation. 
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triumphant and victorious, 
riding humbly on an ass, 
on the foal of an ass! 

He banishes all chariots from Ephraim, 
war-horses from Jerusalem, 
and battle-bows; 

his words make peace for nations, 

his sway extends from sea to sea, 

from the Euphrates to the ends of earth.” 

The symbolism of this passage is obvious. In the clearest 
possible terms it indicates the Messiah as a Prince of Peace, 
abjuring military force and coming in great humility as 
a peasant. The donkey was not the figure of fun in those days 
that he is in these, but even so no high or mighty personage 
would dream of being seen riding one on a state occasion. 
By entering Jerusalem in this humble way he would adver¬ 
tise far more effectively than by any other method the true 
nature of his Messiahship. After that there could be no excuse 
for anybody, however bigoted, to accuse him of attempting 
an armed revolt. 

Rumours of the Master’s approach preceded him, and 
when the party arrived at Bethany their friends were on the 
lookout for them. A number had come out from Jerusalem 
to meet him and had foregathered at the house of Lazarus, 
while others were expected to join them later, for the hour 
was still early. Mark had come out at dawn and was the first 
to catch sight of the approaching party as they rounded the 
shoulder of the hill. He ran down to meet them and greeted 
Jesus with shy eagerness, but something in the Master’s face, 
kind as was his answer, told the boy that this was not the 
moment for talk, so he attached himself to Peter, who had 
always been Ills favourite among the Twelve. Peter questioned 
Mark closely about the situation in the city and the attitude 
of the authorities there towards the Master. 
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“That’s just what’s worrying us so much,” said Mark. 
“And I wanted to warn the Master—only he doesn’t seem to 
want to talk just at present. We’re certain that the Pharisees 
and the Priests have made a plot against him, but we don’t 
know what it is. We know, anyhow,^that they’ve persuaded 
a lot of people to back them up. Father and Mother and 
Lazarus and the others are terribly worried about it, and 
more than one of the friendly Pharisees has dropped hints to 
them to try to prevent the Master from coming into danger. 
Do you know what he means to do, Peter?” 

Peter shrugged his great shoulders and shook his head. 

“We don’t know what will happen,” he answered. “He’s 
been silent—like this—all the way down, but one tiling I’m 
certain about—he’s made up his mind what to do, and 
nothing will turn him from it. I think,” he added, gravely, 
“that he means to challenge the Powers openly. If he does, 

I am afraid—terribly afraid-” He broke off, leaving the 

sentence unfinished, but added a moment later in a low 
voice: “We shall just have to die with him; that’s all!” 

A terrible choking fear overcame Mark at Peter’s words, 
and he walked for a time in silence. Then he burst out with: 

“But surely, Peter, the people won’t allow-! I mean, you 

remember last time, how they crowded round him and 
cheered him, and—the Pharisees couldn’t do anything; they 
were helpless! Surely it will be the same? . . .” 

Peter shook his head sadly. “No, it won’t be the same, 
Mark! It’s no good whatever trusting to the people; they’re 
much too scared for their own skins to risk a fight if the Priests 
and Pharisees really mean business; besides, at the feast there 
will be thousands of new people in the city who have never 
met the Master, and they won’t care. They’ll swamp the rest, 
and once the Priests have got him caught and locked up, 
they’ll never give the people a chance to help him. No, I’m 
afraid, Mark—terribly afraid. There’ll be nothing left for us 
to do except to die with him—some of us, that is!” he added 
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grimly, his eye dwelling for a moment on Judas, walking in 
front. 

They spoke no more till they entered the village a few 
minutes later. The Master was greeted by Lazarus and his 
sisters with an eager devotion which was well understood by 
all the villagers, for they knew what the Master had done 
only a week or two earlier for the head of that particular 
household. Martha and some of the other women bustled 
off after a moment to dish up the meal they had prepared for 
the travellers, but before it was served Jesus called the Twelve 
round him and, in a clear voice which was plainly heard by 
all the watching villagers, told them of his intentions. 

“I am going to enter the city publicly this afternoon,” he 
said, “riding upon an ass.” Then he dispatched two of the 
Twelve with instructions where to find the beast, and maybe 
he added a reminder about the prophecy of Zechariah and its 
meaning. But no explanation of his intention was needed for 
the Twelve, or for Mary and Lazarus. They stood very still 
while the Master was speaking, and even when he had finished 
they did not move. Every one in that group (except one) 
knew that Jesus, in those few casual words, had sentenced 
himself—and perhaps them too—to death. He was going to 
ride straight into the lion’s mouth, as unarmed and helpless as 
a child, and there could be but one result. ‘Pacifism’ cut no 
ice at all in that hard world of bigotry and brute force. The 
Jewish authorities meant to get Jesus somehow, and if he 
played into their hands by ‘coming quietly’—why, so much 
the better for them, but he need not expect to receive any 
mercy on that account. Thoughts like these were passing 
through the minds of the group as they stood or sat in 
silence round the Master. Peter was gazing out over the 
Kidron Valley, away to the long ridge of hill beyond which 
King Solomon had made his great reservoirs. “Can I stand 
it?” hammered through his mind again and again, like the 
beating of a drum. “Can I stand it? Can I stand seeing him 
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taken and beaten and—and that done to him? Can I stand it? 
Can I bear it if they do it to me? I may be alone then—can 
I stand it?” The light afternoon wind began to blow lazily 
in from the Great Sea, fanning his brown cheeks, but he did 
not notice it. 

Peter was thinking about himself, but John’s thoughts were 
quite different. He was gazing, fascinated, at the Master’s 
hands, clasped, as usual when he was sitting, about his knees. 
Those hands had been in his mind all these weeks; he found 
himself thinking of them constantly when he was alone. It was 
the things which they had done which had fascinated John, 
the way they had touched people and what had followed the 
touch. Sometimes they touched John, taking his arm with 
a friendly grip or seizing his shoulder, and then, always, 
strength and sanity amid his dreams would come to the 
dreamer. John, as we have guessed before, was afraid of death, 
and when he thought about it at night he would say to him¬ 
self, like a child repeating a charm to scare away the bogies: 
“It will be all right! He will have hold of me when I die— 
his hands will be on me! I shall not be afraid.” And now—he 
was going to be crucified. Men would take those hands and 
smash them, tear them, alive. John could think of nothing 
else except that one tiling; his mind would not produce 
ordinary, connected thoughts at all. “His hands! They will 
tear his hands!” he kept muttering stupidly to himself, and 
his tongue was as dry as his lips. 

James was less imaginative than John, and he was trying to 
reason it out in his mind. “This is the Kingdom!” he kept on 
saying to himself, seeking to grasp what his words meant 
even as he spoke them. “This is the Kingdom. This is what it 
means. Not fighting and triumphing and overcoming, but 
dying and being beaten. This is the Kingdom! It must be 
right, because he’s chosen it. He will die, and we shall die too. 
This is the Kingdom!” Only Mary did not feel anything at 
all; her face was like cold marble and the heart within her 
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had turned to ice. He was going to die—he who had broken 
the gates of death for her brother—and they would be left 
alone. She had learned from him what love was, and 
how love could be purified, and now he was going to 
die. She would never be able to feel anything again, after 
this. 

Judas, I think, alone among that company misunderstood— 
perhaps almost wilfully—the meaning of the Master’s 
declaration. “That’s how he’s going to get out of it, is it?” 
he muttered angrily to himself. “He’ll turn pacifist and 
declare himself harmless and slip through their fingers and 
get away again!” The eyes of the fanatic burned and his 
fingers twitched angrily. Then a new thought came into his 
mind as he watched the Master. “What if his hand were 
forced? He would never allow himself to die. What if he were 
delivered into their hands, in spite of his donkey and his 
meekness? Then he’d have to resist! He’d have to smite them 
and blast them and burn them up—the Kingdom would come 
with a rush, in blood and fire! . . .” Judas’s morbid imagi¬ 
nation began to run away with him, as it so often did, and his 
eyes burned brighter still. 

Jesus rose suddenly to his feet, and the spell of silence was 
broken. 

“Come on, boys!” he said cheerfully, in his old familiar 
voice, as if a burden had been lifted from his shoulders now 
that he had made his purpose known. “Come on! We’ll 
have something to eat, if Martha has got it ready for us, while 
those two find the donkey!” 

The tension was relaxed and a murmur of talk arose as they 
made their way towards the gateway into the courtyard, but 
before they could reach it Jesus felt an urgent tug on his 
sleeve. It was Mark, his face white, but his mouth steady. 

“Did you really mean that, Master?” he whispered eagerly. 
“I mean—about riding into the city on an ass, coming like 
a King—only humbly! I know the prophecy—do you really 
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mean it? Do you want the people to receive you—and wel¬ 
come you—and accept you, like that?” 

Jesus was deeply moved by the boy’s selfless insight. 

“I do mean it, Mark!” he answered. “They must have the 
chance of receiving me, and they must understand who it is 
that they arc to receive. But—O Jerusalem, Jerusalem!” he 
added, with tears in his voice. “How often I would have 
gathered your children to me as a hen gathers her chickens 
under her wings—and you would not! You would not!” 

Mark dropped the Master’s sleeve and seized him by the 
hand. 

“They shall receive you!” he cried, his eyes shining. “They 
shall receive you! I’ll see that they do—trust me!” He darted 
away through the crowd and was gone; later, when Martha 
(Mark had always been a favourite of hers) tried to find him 
to give him the food she had set aside for him, he had 
vanished. Judas, too, was missing from the meal; he had gone 
off into the city on business of his own. 

Never, surely, had a Royal Procession started in queerer 
fashion. There was an air of mingled comedy and tragedy 
about it, the comedy all on the surface and the tragedy hidden 
beneath. The donkey, to begin with, was undersized for 
a rider so tall as the Master, whose feet wellnigh touched the 
ground on cither side as he rode, which did not add to the 
dignity of the equipage. The escort, too, were anything but 
royal in their appearance, with their ragged beards and travel- 
stained peasants’ clothes. Moreover, the gaiety which might 
have added life to the scene was absent; faces were drawn with 
anxiety or downcast with apprehension. Those of the villagers 
who were sympathetic to the party shared the general gloom, 
while those who were hostile or indifferent jested among 
themselves and threw cat-calls after the company as it shuffled 
awkwardly away through the dust and took the track over 
the shoulder of the hill towards Jerusalem. 

It needed a genius to make such a humble progress im- 
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pressive, and—the genius was there. It is the genius of the 
central figure that has made that cavalcade the central pro¬ 
cession of all history, the one pageant by which all pageantry 
is judged. One by one the care-worn members of the retinue 
glanced at the Master as he rode forward, and one by one, 
when they had observed him, heads were lifted and eyes 
grew confident. Even Neddy yielded, after a while, to the 
spirit of the occasion and marched sedately onward, no longer 
requiring the forcible Galilean objurgations of Peter, who 
held the bridle. 

It was Jesus, of course, who dominated the scene and gave it 
the dignity which has made all other processions, before or 
since, seem tawdry by comparison. He was no horseman— 
he was the tireless runner of the Galilean hills who had spent 
his waking life upon his feet—but he sat his uncouth mount 
with a grace that was more than kingly, and his face, as they 
turned the corner and the full splendour of Jerusalem smote 
them, was the face of a conqueror. It is doubtful if many—or 
any—of those who tramped with him that day had heard the 
story of the manger at Bethlehem as we have heard it, but 
the same piercing light of truth which has made that story 
a parable of eternity shone upon this procession and gave it 
eternal significance. God does not disdain to traffic with 
human goods, but when He does so it is the pots and pans of 
a peasant’s kitchen, the rough equipment of a farmer, the 
bench of a carpenter, that He chooses to be the symbols of 
His power, not the sceptres of kings and the maces of parlia¬ 
ments. So now, on this the sole pageant of the Great Outlaw’s 
career, the ‘properties’ chosen to be the symbols of the glory 
of God were things common and even comic; Neddy—the 
age-old butt of mankind, the coat with the hole in it, gar¬ 
ments frayed and patched, sandals with a broken strap, the 
gnarled walking-stick cut from a wayside bush. The manger— 
the bench—the donkey—the gallows: God’s great voice has 
proclaimed them, but man remains deaf. The Cistercians 
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caught an echo of the word for a moment and then lost it 
again. Toc-H at its beginning amid the filth of battle caught 
it once more when a rough carpenter’s bench served as altar 
in its chapel, but man’s old idea of glory has proved too 
strong and he has fled back to his ‘goods.’ Fine clothes are still 
in kings’ houses, but the house is empty, for the King is 
waiting outside—seated on a donkey and dressed in home¬ 
spun. 

As the party wound slowly down the rough track to the 
bridge, marching confidently now, though still in silence, 
there came a sudden interruption. A shrill whistle sounded 
from behind a rock and in an instant the road was swarming 
with excited children. They tumbled over the wall of the 
olive grove, they darted from hiding-places behind rocks and 
trees, they poured out from their lair under the bridge, and in 
every child’s hand was a frond of palm or a branch torn from 
an olive tree. They surged impulsively round the donkey and 
its rider, bringing the procession to an abrupt halt, and one— 
taller than the others—darted to Peter’s side and seized the 
bridle from his hand. 

“Let me! Please, Peter! This is my show!” 

The procession of the Kingdom had fallen into the hands 
of Mark and his gang. “Hurrah for the Son of David!” they 
shouted, and the pigeons rose in frightened flocks from the 
Temple walls at the clamour. The lane was filled from side to 
side with tossing branches and waving arms; Neddy, unused 
to such commotion, laid back his ears and refused to budge; 
and the Master sat quiet, his hands folded on the donkey’s 
neck and his face full of delight at the children’s welcome. 
Something of his pleasure, and of the general release of ten¬ 
sion, communicated itself to the followers, and by the time 
Neddy had overcome his fears and the procession had re¬ 
started, most of them found that somehow they too had 
become possessed of palm-branches—thrust into their hands 
by the children—and they too were crying, “Hurrah for the 
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Son of David! Blessed is the Messenger of God! Hurrah for 
the Kingdom!” 

By the time they had reached the bridge and had begun the 
steep ascent to the gate, the procession had more than doubled 
in size, apart from the reinforcement of the children, and it 
grew every moment. The enthusiasm grew, too, with every 
step. There was a sudden reaction after the anxious fore¬ 
bodings of the journey, and the burden of anxiety was lifted 
from them. The newcomers, too, who came running down 
the hill to join them were caught up in the wave of emotion 
and shouted as lustily as the children. Some of them tore 
branches hastily from the trees and strewed them in the 
donkey’s path, while others pulled off their outer cloaks and 
spread them in the road, doubling back to retrieve them and 
repeat the process when the donkey had passed. Again and 
again they would press forward to gain a glimpse of the 
Master’s face, and when they did so an electric thrill shot 
through them which diffused itself gradually throughout the 
whole crowd. Jesus was still flushed and smiling from the 
warmth of the children’s greeting, but his steady eyes were 
fixed upon the walls of the city as if he were taking their 
measure—and was satisfied. There was power in his look, 
and sternness, and a sense of fate, yet withal a passionate 
humanity. Those who watched him did not understand him— 
many of them, perhaps, were seeing him for the first time— 
but they knew without asking any questions that he was 
a King. The crowd reacted, because of his bearing, to a sudden 
mass-emotion and was lifted completely out of itself. The set 
of eternal tides, far too deep and elemental to rouse any echo 
in their conscious minds, welled up within them and swept 
them away. Like all men who are deeply moved and cannot 
account for their emotion, they took refuge in violent action, 
so that they danced and shouted as in a frenzy. “Hail to the 
Son of David!” they cried till the echo of their shouting 
penetrated within the very Temple walls and brought the 
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priests to a sudden watchful silence. “Hail to the Messenger 
of God! Hail to the Kingdom!” So ‘Sherwood’ came a^ve, 
for a transient moment, beneath the walls of the ancient Jy, 
and so the King, mounted upon an ass, rode in to his gall vs- 
throne. 

They passed from the blinding afternoon sunshine int' :he 
sudden, cool darkness of the Sheep Gate, and here Mark, ho 
was still in charge of the donkey, halted. He looked i at 
Jesus, his lips framing a question which the clamour drov ;d. 
“The Temple?” he asked, and Jesus, smiling down at m, 
nodded. The gang had pressed ahead of the cavalcade to * m 
a vanguard, and now Mark passed an order along to t‘ n. 
“To the Temple!” they cried shrilly, and the narrow et 
was filled from side to side with tossing palms and e^ d, 
heated faces. They moved forward again out of the s v 

of the archway; there was only room for a single file ? 

Twelve on either side of the donkey, and the rest, follov 
the shouting crowd, pressed on behind. As they passec 
the winding lane between the houses the Master glance } 
behind him as far as he could sec there was notin' 
a forest of waving palms. The crush became almost i 
able as people poured out of the houses to join the 
there were cries for more room and now and tl 
frightened scream of someone who was being crush' 
children were in no danger, fortunately; they were i 
in step now, with arms linked, and were shouting rhyt 1 
in time with their feet, “Hurrah for the Son of David) 
for the Kingdom! Hail to the King!” 

They swung at last out from the narrow allcy-w 
the open space before the Temple gate; Mark led thr 
across to the steps of the portico and there Jesus alig 
turned for a moment to face the people. They fillcc 
square completely, and under the searching ^9 
Master after a while they were stilled to silr 
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whfch they had come. The children thronged round Jesus on 
the*steps, clutching at his arms and trying to get hold of his 
har s. Some of the Twelve tried to shoo them away, but the 
Mp er would have none of it. “Let them stay round me!” 
he 'd. “They are the very stuff of the Kingdom!” He spread 
out lis hands, as they hung at his side, so that as many as 
po* ole might secure a finger. So, standing among the cliil- 
drc , he searched intently the eager faces in front of him. 
He /as nearer to them all, at that moment, than he had ever 
be* in his life before or than he would ever be again, in this 
w< d. For the moment they were his, body and soul, and he 
w: dicir King. They had recognised him that day for an 
in t, they had responded instinctively to the living power 
Oi :rwood/ and they were his. He knew that the moment 
\ pass, that the reaction would be swift and that in 
a or two—in a few hours, it might be—they would be 
him, perhaps clamouring for his death, but for the 
it they were his own. He had come to his own and 
1 n, just for one hour, had received him. With the 

* i vision that was his divine gift, he looked into their 

eeing behind the falsehood that encrusted them those 
ing seeds of beauty that only the King of Life 
ring to flower. Beyond them, against the background 
ky already flaming to sunset, he saw the unspeakable 
the ‘Sherwood Vision/ God who was his Father and 
d reigning in the light of His creative power above 
ow of time and matter. Between these two supreme 
he stood, the living Word spoken by the One to the 
and—they were going to kill him! A surge of 
e tenderness for these lost human sheep so shook 
that even his strong body trembled. He could not 
lands, for the children had them fast, but the tears 
his cheeks and his lips quivered as he whispered 
'rds. We do not know what he said, but perhaps 
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priests to a sudden watchful silence. “Hail to the Messenger 
of God! Hail to the Kingdom!” So ‘Sherwood’ came a^ve, 
for a transient moment, beneath the walls of the ancient .ty, 
and so the King, mounted upon an ass, rode in to his galb v vs- 
throne. 

They passed from the blinding afternoon sunshine int* sV :he 
sudden, cool darkness of the Sheep Gate, and here Mark, ?rv ho 
was still in charge of the donkey, halted. He looked 1 at 
Jesus, his lips framing a question which the clamour drow ~l'd. 
“The Temple?” he asked, and Jesus, smiling down at ^m, 
nodded. The gang had pressed ahead of the cavalcade to i aS m 
a vanguard, and now Mark passed an order along to t 1 n. 
“To the Temple!” they cried shrilly, and the narrow * et 
was filled from side to side with tossing palms and & V °*d, 
heated faces. They moved forward again out of the s /^ a )v 
of the archway; there was only room for a single fdef ^ 
Twelve on either side of the donkey, and the rest, follo\^ 121Ci ; 
the shouting crowd, pressed on behind. As they passcc ° w ; 
the winding lane between the houses the Master glance, e r, 
behind him as far as he could sec there was nothjJ**r*t 
a forest of waving palms. The crush became almost 1 Un j e ^ 
able as people poured out of the houses to join the 
there were cries for more room and now and tl 5 2C s e 
frightened scream of someone who was being crush': 01 T 
children were in no danger, fortunately; they were 1^ -y ie n 
in step now, with arms linked, and were shouting rhyt 1 ^ e .. . a< ^ 
in time with their feet, “Hurrah for the Son of David 
for the Kingdom! Hail to the King!” suers, 

They swung at last out from the narrow alley-w^assionat* 
the open space before the Temple gate; Mark led the nnoc^'| 


across to the steps of the portico and there Jesus ali^ 
turned for a moment to face the people. They filled 
square completely, and under the searching gaze 
Master after a while they were stilled to silence, 
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which they had come. The children thronged round Jesus on 
the^stcp^ clutching at his arms and trying to get hold of his 
har : l( jmc of the Twelve tried to shoo them away, but the 
Ma : would have none of it. “Let them stay round me!” 
he t ° H. “They are the very stuff of the Kingdom!” He spread 
oui ^lis hands, as they hung at his side, so that as many as 
peb ble might secure a finger. So, standing among the cliil- 
dr^.', he searched intently the eager faces in front of him. 
Hr ' /as nearer to them all, at that moment, than he had ever 
b' , r in his life before or than he would ever be again, in this 
' jd. For the moment they were his, body and soul, and he 
^ '■ rC "fhcir King. They had recognised him that day for an 
A^m ^ ^ t ] 1C y } iac l responded instinctively to the living power 
;rwood,’ and they were his. He knew that the moment 
0 i h-o pass, that the reaction would be swift and that in 
\ C foneht two—in a few hours, it might be—they would be 
U ck him, perhaps clamouring for his death, but for the 
' bu'tt they were his own. He had come to his own and 
I'P'LwP. just for one hour, had received him. With the 
1 vision that was his divine gift, he looked into their 
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1 bu 1 ' re ig n i n g in the light of His creative power above 

; nt . r w of time and matter. Between these two supreme 
ayYi'Y'ie stood, the Uving Word spoken by the One to the 
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jjitcd ar e tenderness for these lost human sheep so shook 
that even his strong body trembled. He could not 
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“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! Slayer of the Pi\ ie ts and s .toner 
of your Deliverers, if only you had know,.^ things that 
belong to your peace! How often would I ha ^ a there,d your 
children! How often! How often!” 

The chill shadow of evening swept over the an( j t k e 
spell was suddenly broken. Men looked sic at one 
another, half ashamed of themselves already, a me p, e g a n 
to move off. Jesus turned abruptly and, gent' en tangling 
his hands from those of the children, mov- ’ j^o t Ue 
Temple, followed silently by the Twelve. 1 roU nd 

for a while upon the great courtyard, filled J nl orc with 
the Utter of the cattle-fair. One or two of the ^ wa t c hed 
him narrowly with an inscrutable look upon ^ £ aces as if 
they were no longer afraid of him and had the^ | ans p te - 
pared, but they did not speak to him. After a tin_, .. 1 jn' the 
crowd had dispersed and the children were gone to t h e ir 
homes, the Master shpped out of the Temple unnoticed ant <4 
making his way with his disciples to another city gate, walked 
silently back to Bethany through the gathering night. 
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gged slowly on. Day by day the city filled 
oming up for the feast and the streets 
ith strangers. There was a sense of tension 
m cne at not to be explained by any outward event, 

unless it was ^ t ^ Le uncann Y weather. Nobody could re¬ 
member such'z' stran § e P assover_t ide; day after day the sun 
blaz d down a brassy glare through the stagnant air, 
and stifling except for the sudden tiny whirlwinds 
whic|h raised dancing spirals of dust from the littered streets 
an xU subsided as quickly as they arose. For the Twelve, and 
for the friends of Jesus in general, it was a week of increasing 
gloom and strain, for the exaltation of the triumphant entry 
had vanished, leaving a reaction of fear behind it. Often they 
debated anxiously among themselves as to whether the pro¬ 
cession and the acclamations had not been a stupid blunder, 
playing straight into the hands of their enemies. Only the 
Master seemed to be unmoved by the prevailing spirit; day 
by day he walked as in a dream, seeing things that were 
invisible and absorbed in his vision. He taught and healed 
daily in the Temple and there was more than one brush with 
the Pharisees, but through it all there was a sense of remote¬ 
ness about him and the ‘inward’ look was hardly ever absent 
from his face. The ‘Sherwood’ vision was with him continually 
now, night and day, and along with it there burned in his 
mind the vision of the crowd as he had seen it from the 
Temple steps when he had alighted from the donkey, common 
men and women with all their sins and their prejudices and 
their absurd possessions, and yet with their hearts open and 
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their faces alight. Those two visions were drawing hour by 
hour more near to one another in the Master’s soul; he knew 
that in a day or two they would unite in his own suffering 
body and be reconciled through his own agony and desolation 
of spirit, and that thenceforth they would be made one for ever. 

The Pharisees dogged him continually, as if unable to let 
him out of their sight, and there was a confident, gloating air 
about them as of men who had their plans well laid and were 
only waiting for the moment to strike. When they challenged 
him openly, he replied with all his old fire and silenced them 
as he had done before, but their attitude filled the disciples 
with panic. As the week wore on even Mark lost his youthful 
confidence and came to Jesus, white-faced and tearful, begging 
him to get away to safety while there was still time. The 
Master calmed him with a hand on his shaking shoulder: 
“Get on with the Greek, Mark,” he would say; “and don’t 
forget the gang. Remember what I said to you. Your job is 
the gang!” 

Judas was another indefatigable watcher. He spoke little 
now, and there were no more quarrels between him and the 
others, but he was always there in the background, regarding 
the Master with his burning eyes. The great idea which had 
suggested itself to his half-crazy brain in Bethany now ob¬ 
sessed him, and he could think of nothing else. 

“He means to get away with it!” he muttered to himself 
again and again. “He means to slip out at the last minute and 
get away back to Galilee to those silly peasants and his futile 
healing; but we’ll see about that! We’ll force his hand this 
time, in spite of himself! Once he’s in their hands, he will be 
forced to strike—fire and blood and the blast of death to the 
wicked, and the Kingdom coming in terror and in power!” 
So he spoke to himself, blinded by his own madness, and so 
the plan grew in his tortured mind. 

The Passover feast was a ceremonial act, a meal only in 
name, and it was the custom for each family to unite on 
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Passover Eve for a final meal together before the austerities of 
the festival. This had come, through the ages, to have a ritual 
significance of its own second only to the solemnity of the 
Passover itself, just as our Christmas dinner, with its turkey 
and plum-pudding, has become part of a festival which has— 
or had—its own more solemn celebrations. On the Thursday 
morning Jesus gathered the Twelve together apart and told 
them of his desire that they should have their supper together 
as a family on the night before the feast. He despatched two 
of them to make due preparation at the house of Mark’s 
parents by the Sheep Gate, which was their headquarters, so 
far as they had one, in the city. 

“I have a great longing,” he repeated, “that we should have 
this last supper together, and afterwards”—he looked steadily 
at Judas as he spoke—“afterwards we will go out to the little 
garden by the olive grove on the hillside, and there we can 
be quiet.” 

The Twelve departed about their business, and Judas, his 
mind a conflict of determination and doubt, followed Jesus 
at a distance as he went up to the Temple. He watched him as 
he talked to a group of shabby women and played for a while 
with the children, and as he watched the bitter spirit of Judas 
hardened into anger. What place had all this gentleness and 
humility in the deliverance of Israel from a bloody oppressor? 

Judas made up his mind suddenly and, turning, slipped 
away between the pillars till he was out of sight of the Master. 
Then he hurried through the courts till he came to a narrow 
entry where a group of Priests and Pharisees were conferring 
together. He approached the nearest of these and, plucking 
him by the sleeve, whispered a word or two into his ear. 
Presently Judas was admitted to the conference and, at the 
end, some money was pressed into his hand. He hesitated 
a moment and then pocketed it half-reluctantly. He wasn’t 
doing this for money, he told himself, but for the good of the 
Kingdom; still, it would be better to take it without making 
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a fuss. The silver coins jingled together in his pouch as he 
hurried warily out of the Temple; he remembered, in- 
consequently, a phrase which the Master had used once about 
a labourer being worthy of his wages, and he shivered 
suddenly. Then he put the thought out of his mind and 
reassured himself. 

“I’m doing it for the best,” he muttered. “It’s the motive 
that counts, after all!” 

They gathered, one by one, in the upper room, wiping the 
perspiration from their faces as they mounted the stairs, for 
the night was stiflingly hot. The meal prepared for them was 
of the simplest—little more than cakes of coarse bread and 
a jug of the rough wine of the country—for they had no 
money to spend on luxuries. Mark’s mother, aided by her 
son and another woman, were there to wait upon them, but 
apart from these they were alone. The window into the 
courtyard was flung wide open to catch any breath of air, 
and over the roof-tops the sounds of the city came to them 
through the hot darkness. 

They took their places on the low couches and then, just 
when they were expecting their host to begin the meal, he 
suddenly arose and brought a towel and basin of water from 
the back of the room. Before they could grasp his intention, 
he had stooped down by Peter’s feet and had begun to wash 
them, the towel girded round his waist ready for the drying. 
The act was a commonplace before meals in the houses of the 
wealthy, but in their own rough peasant life it was unknown. 
Directly he realised what the Master was about, Peter leaped 
indignantly to his feet and caught him by the hand. 

“You shall never wash my feet, Master!” he cried 
passionately, and tried to wrest the towel from him. Jesus 
quieted the great fellow with a look and a word. 

“If I don’t wash you, Peter, you can’t belong to my party, 
for I am the Host!” 


/ 
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“Then not my feet only, but my hands and my head too!” 
cried Peter contritely, pierced to the heart by his Master’s 
gentleness. He thought remorsefully of the fears which had 
tormented him all the week; he knew well the depths of 
cowardice which still lurked within him. Jesus smiled at him. 

“The feet are enough!” he said. “That is the custom for 
cleanliness, you know!” He finished his round in silence while 
the Twelve reclined in awkward restraint. They hated to let 
their Master do this humble service for them, and yet—he 
wanted it, and that was the end of it. Only Judas, I fancy, 
found the touch of his hands almost unendurable. 

Mark carried away the basin and towel, and the meal pro¬ 
ceeded. The talk was desultory and they soon subsided into 
silence, for their minds were heavy with foreboding. Halfway 
through the meal Judas, who had been frowning into his 
plate most of the time, suddenly looked up and caught the 
Master’s eye fixed on him. For a moment they looked at one 
another and Judas realised instantly that Jesus knew all about 
what he had done—and what he was planning to do. He 
blushed furiously and the room suddenly became unbearable 
to him. He scrambled to his feet with a confused exclamation 
and clattered down the stairs out into the night. 

When the traitor had gone Jesus began to talk, and with 
his voice a new and quieter spirit came into the room. All that 
he said we do not know, but we have something of the 
mystery and glory of his words refracted to us, like a rainbow, 
through the mind of the beloved disciple after he had 
meditated on them for half a lifetime. Jesus told them, starkly, 
of his imminent death and warned them that they would fail 
him at the last and be scattered. He silenced Peter’s indignant 
denial with words that found a terrible echo in Peter’s heart: 
“Before the cock crows to-morrow, Peter, you will have 
denied me thrice!” He spoke again of his death, telling them 
that he was dying for them, and that through his very suffer¬ 
ing they would be made one with him. Rising, he took a cake 
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of bread and, breaking it, handed a morsel to each of them. 
It was the age-old custom of the father of the family when 
his son was coming of age, leaving childhood behind and 
entering upon the inheritance of maturity. 

“Eat this; it is my very body!” he said, and, when he 
passed the cup: “Drink this, it is my blood! Whenever you 
do this together,” he added, “remember me!” 

Jesus sat down again and resumed his talk, while the 
others heard him dully, dazed with anxiety and heat and 
lack of sleep. Only John took in his meaning, passionately 
attentive to every word. He told them again that they would 
desert him that night, but that it would make no difference; 
they would belong to him and he to them for ever. He spoke 
to them, as he had never spoken before, about the love of 
God to them and the love they must bear to one another in 
the time to come. He lifted before their sleep-laden eyes the 
veil of the Kingdom and showed them the glory of the 
fellowship which would spring from that night’s agony. He 
told them of the troubles that would beset them afterwards 
in the world, and bid them be of good cheer, for he had 
overcome the world. Then his talk changed into a prayer 
and he poured out to God all his depths of longing for his 
friends till to John’s eyes the narrow room was filled with the 
light of Heaven. But it was only John who heard him; the 
rest were too far gone with sleep and sorrow, while Peter 
lay with his head buried in his arms, muttering, “Deny him 
thrice! Deny him thrice!” over and over again in his misery. 
There was only room for one thought at a time in Peter’s 
mind. 

At last the wonderful voice ceased, and there was silence in 
the room. The women had gone away long ago, and Mark 
lay huddled by the door-post, fast asleep. Jesus roused his 
friends and, standing up, they sang the Passover hymn 
together in their rough, untuneful voices. 

“Come, boys,” said the Master when it was ended. “We 
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will go out to the garden on the hillside, beyond the walls. 
It will be cooler there, and you must watch with me through 
my hour of trial.” 

Jesus motioned to them to pass before him down the stairs, 
but before he could follow them he found Mark at his elbow. 

“Mayn’t I come with you, Master, to the garden?” he 
begged. 

But Jesus shook his head. “You must stay with your 
mother, Mark,” he said, “and go to bed!” Then he followed 
his disciples out into the shadowy street. 

Mark put out the lamp and crept away to his little room 
under the roof. He flung off his clothes and lay down on the 
bed, but he could not sleep. Even at midnight the city was 
restless, and Mark’s ears, sharpened by anxiety, magnified 
every night sound to a portent of alarm. For an hour or two 
he tossed vainly and then sat up suddenly as a new sound came 
to him. It was the steady tramp of an armed company, 
echoing below him in the street that led to the Gate, and it 
was followed by the furtive shuffling of many feet. Mark 
waited till it had died away and then, not stopping to dress, 
but wrapping the sheet hastily about his naked body, slipped 
noiselessly down the stairs and out of the house. 

It was a little cooler in the garden, and very quiet after the 
noises of the city. The Disciples and their Master had found 
their way up the path from the bridge by the faint light of the 
stars, for there was no moon as yet, but under the olive trees 
it was so dark that they could not see one another’s faces. 
They all sat down at first on the cool grass inside the gate, 
but after a moment Jesus called to Peter and the Twins to 
come with him to the other end of the grove, a stone’s-throw 
distant. They groped their way thither through the darkness 
of the friendly trees; the Master’s hand lingered lovingly on 
the gnarled trunks as he passed; they spoke to him of 
‘Sherwood.’ 
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“You three sit down here and watch, for the horror of 
death has come upon me!” he whispered, and withdrew 
a few paces from them, into the deeper shadow of a spreading 
olive. Peter stretched himself on the ground with the long, 
uncontrollable yawn of a man tired to exhaustion, and James 
lay down beside him, but John sat with his arms round his 
knees, in the Master’s familiar attitude, determined to keep 
awake. He would not risk lying down. He heard the soft 
rustle of the Master’s feet through the grass and then the 
thud of his body as he flung himself on the ground. There 
was silence then for a time, except for the strangled, gasping 
breathing of a man wrestling for life against some terrible 
enemy. 

“Father! Father dear!” It was the same fond diminutive, 
the Hebrew child’s name for his Daddy, and John buried his 
head suddenly in his arms. “Father! If it be possible, let this 
cup pass away from me! And yet”—the voice grew steady— 
“and yet—not my will, but Yours be done!” 

The cup! John knew what that meant, and once again the 
vision of his Master’s hands came to his stinging eyes. He saw 
them again, as he had so often seen them, laid on the eyelids 
of some poor blind creature crouching in the shingle by the 
lake-side in the sparkling Galilean sunshine; he saw them 
holding the madman’s wrists over in Gadara, the strong 
brown fingers closing firmly about the straining sinews till 
they grew quiet under the touch; he saw them clasping the 
little boy when he had given them that unforgettable lesson 
on humility; he saw them, supple and dexterous, as they 
fashioned a boat like lightning out of some odd piece of 
driftwood while the excited children crowded round. The 
hands—strong hands, quiet hands, firm hands, cool, life- 
giving hands—melted into a blur as John’s tired head sank * 
lower and his limbs relaxed. Some tiling was going to happen 
to the hands—what was it? John was too tired to remember; 
his head sank lower still. 

R 
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He awoke with a start. The Master’s shadowy form was 
standing over them and he was speaking to Peter, who had 
started up with a grunt. 

“Couldn’t you watch with me for one short hour, Simon?” 
The voice was low and strained and it was rare for Jesus to 
use anything but his nickname when he spoke to his friend. 
“Keep awake and pray, or temptation may come upon you 
unawares! I know your heart is faithful, Simon, but the 
body—one’s body is afraid!” 

Twice more the three men dozed off to sleep, and twice 
more they awoke to find that the Master was with them. 
They strove against their drowsiness, but for the moment 
sleep had established its tyranny over them and they could 
do nothing against it. It was not simply that they were all 
dead tired; there was more to it than that. For days they had 
struggled against this implacable doom that was hanging over 
them all, they had watched it coming closer and closer with 
the passing hours, and they could do nothing to meet it or 
escape from it. Only sleep was an escape, a refuge of in¬ 
sensibility and dreams, and now they could not resist it any 
longer. 

But the third awakening was different. “Sleep on now, and 
take your rest!” the Master said to them sadly as he roused 
them. “Look! My time has come; the Son of Man is betrayed 
into the hands of sinners!” 

Peter opened his eyes as he lay on his back and tiny points 
of dull light were reflected into them from the invisible leaves 
of the olive above him. He started up, blinking, and gazed 
out over the wall of the garden towards the dark valley below. 
A dozen lanterns were bobbing and swaying on the path only 
a few yards beneath him and there were the sounds of feet and 
voices. The quick tramp of a squad of the Temple guard 
came to his ears, mingled with the irregular footsteps of 
a crowd. 

For a moment—a fatal moment—panic reigned in the 
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garden. Peter and James and John blundered through the 
darkness, bumping awkwardly against the trees, to rouse the 
others. Some of them were still asleep, others were struggling 
to their feet, blear-eyed and bewildered. They were not pre¬ 
pared for this emergency, and they did not know what to do. 
They whispered to one another hoarsely in the darkness, not 
even knowing to whom they were speaking. 

“It’s the Temple guard! There’s a squad of soldiers! 
They’ve come for the Master! Can we get over the wall at 
the back? What about making a bolt for Bethany? Where is 
the Master? He was over there a minute ago—go and find 
him!” 

They groped about among the trees, getting scattered, and 
most of them made instinctively for the far side of the garden; 
one or two, bumping into the wall, scrambled hastily over 
and then paused to look back. They had no plan at all; they 
had thought they were safe for the night, anyhow, in this 
retreat. By scattering in the darkness they lost any corporate 
courage and resolution they might have had if they had kept 
together. 

Then they saw the Master at last. He was standing in the 
gateway, waiting to receive his enemies. He was standing 
with his hands clasped behind him, as he had so often stood 
in the Temple; they could see him clearly now in the glare 
of the torches. The guard had spread out and was moving up 
on the flanks so as to cut off any attempt at escape. They could 
see better now what sort of a crowd it was; there were 
a number of priests, several of the leading Pharisees, and 
behind them a gang of Temple servants and hangers-on 
armed with swords and cudgels. The lantern-bearers stood in 
front, holding their lights aloft, but for a moment they all 
held back as if doubtful of the next move. Then a figure 
stepped out from the throng and came forward to Jesus where 
he stood; Peter, watching from behind a tree, swore a great 
oath when he saw that it was Judas and, forgetting his fears, 
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sprang forward to stand behind his Master. One or two more 
shadowy forms slipped out from the darkness of the garden 
and joined him. 

Judas hesitated for a moment when he reached Jesus. He 
wished that he had not suggested this particular sign for the 
identification of his Master, but it couldn’t be helped now, 
he must go through with it; after all, he was only acting for 
the best. He leaned quickly forward and kissed Jesus on the 
cheek. The Master started back involuntarily as if he had 
been stung by a snake and for an instant his voice lost its 
self-control as he cried in sudden anguish: 

“A kiss, Judas? Do you betray the Son of Man with— 
a hiss?" 

Judas cowered away as if he had been struck in the face 
and retreated to the edge of the crowd. There he waited 
breathless—waited for the triumphant climax which now 
must surely be at hand. 

“Fire from Heaven!” he whispered to himself, his eyes 
fixed on Jesus. “Fire from Heaven—death and blasting and 
blood! He has the power. I know he has the power! Now 
that the moment has come he will use it. Why does he delay?” 

But the Master stood impassive, and there was neither 
fire nor blasting nor blood. He had recovered his self-control 
instantly and now he looked calmly at the ring of his captors, 
running his eye over their weapons with a glint of mockery. 

“What’s all this?” he asked quietly. “Swords and cudgels? 
Who do you think you have come out to capture—a bandit?” 

He waited for an answer, but none came. The group before 
him even drew back a step at his words, for he dominated 
them, against their will, with a majesty they could not with¬ 
stand. Never, not even when he had entered the city in 
triumph, had he stood forth more plainly as a King. A sudden 
pang of horror pierced the heart of the watching Judas, 
a horror which was to grow without ceasing till it destroyed 
him. 
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Jesus stepped forward and, lowering his head, held out 
his hands to his enemies. 

“Come!” he said, gently. “This is your hour—the hour of 
the Powers of Darkness!” Even as he spoke a hoarse voice 
shouted from amid the throng: 

“Take him and bind him, you fools! Take the lot of them!” 

The spell was broken; half a dozen of the guards sprang 
upon Jesus and, wrenching liis arms behind his back, tied his 
wrists together. Others, crying for torches, darted into the 
wood; there were sounds of stumbling feet and the clamour 
of confused pursuit with oaths and cries and the crash of 
breaking branches. Even Peter had disappeared; the Great 
Outlaw was alone at last and in the hands of his enemies. 

But not quite alone, yet. While the ineffectual chase was 
still going on and the Master stood apart with the two guards 
who held the thong that bound his wrists, there was a sudden 
gleam of white in the darkness and a slender figure darted 
up to him, flinging itself against him passionately. 

“Master! Oh, Master!” gasped Mark, his face wild with 
terror. Jesus sto.opcd instantly and whispered a word in the 
boy’s car—was it “the gang!”?—before the two soldiers could 
interfere. I like to think that Mark was able to fling his arms 
for a moment round his Master’s neck and kiss him before 
a soldier grabbed at the boy, tore the sheet from his body, and 
left him to flee naked into the darkness. One would like to 
believe that the horrible kiss of betrayal was wiped out by 
that last kiss of friendship. 

Before the dark splendour of the hours following the 
arrest of Jesus imagination stands rebuked into silence. From 
the moment when the thongs closed upon his wrists until 
the very end he walked steadfastly in the light of his vision, 
enduring what was given to him to suffer without protest. 
They took him first to the High Priest’s house, where he was 
questioned, bulked, and abused, but for the greater part of 
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the time he remained silent, absorbed in the ‘Sherwood 
Vision’ of his Father and seeing only in the vindictive, trium¬ 
phant faces of his accusers the faces of the little children he 
had come to save. They were very close together now, those 
two visions, and he knew that in a few hours they would be 
one. He did not pay much attention to the lying witnesses 
and false dodges by which his enemies sought to achieve his 
condemnation; these tilings were not of very great import¬ 
ance now that the realities of eternity and of human need were 
drawing so close to one another. He turned for a moment to 
smile at Peter during his trial—the poor fellow, torn by 
alternate gusts of cowardice and courage, had followed him 
into the court and there had denied him publicly—and Peter 
had run out into the darkness, sobbing bitterly. Poor old 
Peter; Jesus prayed for him so passionately that he hardly 
felt the blows and insults of his tormentors. 

As soon as it was dawn, the Council was hurriedly 
assembled—no man might be condemned during the hours 
of darkness—and afterwards Jesus was dragged away to 
Pilate, the Roman Governor, who alone had the power to 
order crucifixion. There was some doubt at first whether he 
could be persuaded to agree to it, so flimsy was the evidence 
against the prisoner, but in the end political fears and the 
pressure of the mob organised by the Priests and Pharisees 
to stage a demonstration had their effect, and Pilate 
capitulated after a vain attempt to transfer the case to Herod 
on the ground that the accused was a Galilean. 

Not long afterwards Jesus lost the first of his disciples 
by the death of Judas. Judas, like Peter, had been watching 
afar off, hoping in desperate bewilderment for that sudden 
fire from Heaven which never came. When the Council 
pronounced its sentence and he realised the truth at last, 
Judas rushed to the Temple in a frenzy, screaming to the 
Priests that they must take their money back because he had 
betrayed an innocent man. But the Priests only laughed at 
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him (it seems strange that men could laugh on that Friday), 
so he flung his money in their faces and crawled away to 
hang himself, the only way of escape left to him from his 
intolerable pain. Poor, lost Judas; Jesus would have forgiven 
him if he could only have reached him. Judas is not numbered 
among the saints. No churches arc dedicated to his memory, 
and even his accursed name has vanished for ever from human 
use. And yet in a sense he is a saint, the patron saint of all 
those who, in their blindness, persuade themselves that a good 
end justifies a doubtful means. 

After his condemnation by Pilate Jesus was scourged, 
a punishment so terrible in itself that it often proved fatal, 
saving the trouble of execution. But the Master came through 
it alive, thanks to his splendid body and his unconquerable 
spirit. After that they gave him his cross to carry, according 
to custom, out to the place of execution beyond the walls, 
and only then did his physical strength fail, so that a stranger 
had to be impressed to help him. The stranger—he was 
Simon, a dark-skinned African—stayed to see the end and 
what he saw changed his life for him. He and his family 
became what was called ‘Christians’ afterwards and Simon 
would tell his two boys Alec and Rufus the story of that day 
over and over again, because it was the central experience of 
his whole life and he could think of little else. 

“I carried his cross for him,” he would say, wiping away 
the sweat that always bathed his face at the memory. “At 
least I carried his cross—I did that for him, thank God!” 

When they reached the execution place—Skull Hill, they 
called it—the soldiers stripped Jesus and then, with a touch 
of rough kindliness even in that brutal task, offered him 
a strong drink of wine mixed with myrrh. It was something 
very near to an anxsthetic and would dull the torment by 
bemusing the victim’s mind. Jesus looked at their rough 
faces—they were children in his eyes, just boys caught in 
a web of cruelty and blindness—and shook his head. He 
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would keep his mind clear so that he could sec his ‘Sherwood 
Vision’ till the last—but it must have taken great courage to 
refuse that drink, with the cross there on the ground waiting 
for him and the man busy getting the nails out of his bag. 

They took three hours to kill him. For nearly all that time 
he was fully conscious, and he endured it in silence with 
a courage that smote even those hardened soldiers with awe. 
One or two of his dearest friends crept to his cross as time 
went by and stood near him dumbly. Both Marys were 
there—can you imagine it?—and John, gazing at his Master’s 
hands. Jesus saw them after a while, as through a mist, and 
motioned feebly with his head. 

“Mother!” he whispered through his parched lips, and 
then, turning to John, “Son!” That was all, but they under¬ 
stood and John took the mother’s hands in his, holding them 
to the end. Once the dying Christ cried out with the intoler¬ 
able thirst; once, catching sight of one of the soldiers, he 
whispered, “Father, forgive them—they don’t know what 
they are doing!” Once, earlier on, before his strength had 
ebbed, he spoke a comforting word to the tortured thief at 
his side, but that was all. As darkness descended on his spirit 
the outer world, as if in sympathy, grew dark also with the 
blackness of a vast thunder-cloud that veiled the light of the 
sun so that the faces watching by the cross gleamed palely 
from a coppery gloom and down in the city women lit their 
lamps, even though it was midday, as they groped about 
their work. It was dark, too, in Gethsemane whither Peter 
had dragged himself, too bitter with shame to face the cross, 
and in a little upper room near the Sheep Gate where a 
boy, crouching among his bed-clothes, was crying himself 
blind. 

Near the end it grew darker still on the Hill of the Skull. 
For a time even the ‘Sherwood Vision,’ that intense aware¬ 
ness of God which had upheld the valiant Christ throughout 
his ministry and this his fiery torment, was withdrawn from 
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him behind the shadow of his burden, and he suffered, for 
the first time in his life, utterly alone. 

“My God!” he cried in agony. “My God! Why have You 
forsaken me?” 

His mother crept close at that, trying to touch his feet so 
that he might know, if he could still feel, that she at least 
was with him. But as she stooped near she heard another 
whisper, so faint that none other caught it, and she knew that 
the Vision had come back to him for ever. 

“Father!” Low as it was she caught the tone of rapturous 
joy that told her he was a boy again on the hills of Nazareth: 

“Father! Into Thy hands—I give—my spirit!” 

A moment later he was gone. A great wind blew up from 
the west, tearing the storm-cloud with a crash of thunder so 
that the soldiers cowering by the cross and men away in the 
streets of the city clutched at their hearts with fear. It whirled 
through the Temple courtyard, overturning the tables of 
the money-changers, and stormed through the brazen doors 
into the very holy place itself, splitting from top to bottom, 
men said afterwards, the veil that hid the sanctuary. It lifted 
the hair from the thorn-crowned brows of the dead Christ 
as sunlight poured back over the world. The two visions had 
melted "into one; the Great Outlaw was safe in Sherwood 
at last. 




Chapter XIX 


THE LIGHT 

The great wind died away at sunset and quiet descended 
upon the restless city, for the Sabbath had begun. The 
bodies had been taken away from the Hill of the Skull while 
it was still light, for it would have been a pollution of the 
Sabbath to have let them remain, and the Romans were 
always careful not to offend local susceptibilities in matters 
of religion. Joseph of Arimathaea, a wealthy member of the 
Council who had secretly admired the Master, begged his 
body from Pilate and laid it in a fresh-cut rock tomb he had 
prepared for himself in a corner of his garden. There was no 
time before sunset to carry out the last burial rites, so the two 
Marys, when they had seen the tomb entrance sealed tem¬ 
porarily with a rock, hurried away into the city to buy the 
necessary spices for their sad task at dawn on Sunday, when 
the Sabbath would be past. 

It was a strangely silent Sabbath in spite of the Passover 
crowds. Everyone in the city had by this time heard of the 
night’s drama and of its terrible sequel, and they spoke of it 
in low voices when they met their acquaintances in the 
streets. Everywhere, in these encounters, the pluperfect tense 
was in evidence. “We had imagined . . .” men said to each 
other, or I had hoped . . .” or “We had believed . . .” 
Perhaps it was the weather, they thought, which made them 
so depressed; the storm had passed away over Jordan, leaving 
the air behind it as lifeless as before. 

But in some houses the silence was even deeper and death 
was in men’s hearts more than in the air. John had taken his 
adopted mother out to Bethany with the other desolate 
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Mary, but they could not speak, and the two women sat 
alone all day in the house. John was lost in a dream beyond 
reach of human companionship and of the four only Lazarus 
seemed to be alive, pacing restlessly again and again through 
the village and up the slope of Olivet, only to return with 
haggard face and burning eyes. Peter was off somewhere by 
himself, nobody blew where. His mind was turning miserably 
back to Galilee and he longed for the rough touch of the 
nets and the smack of the little waves against his boat. He 
would go back to the fishing, he said to himself, and try to 
forget it all. That was all one could live for now—-just 
to forget. But there were some tilings he knew that he 
would never forget, things that would burn in his mind 
and scorch his soul till he died. “You will deny me thrice” 
was one of them, and the look which the Master had given 
him from the dock in the High Priest’s house. Peter thought 
bitterly of Judas and envied him his fate. “I’m no better than 
he was,” he groaned to himself. “Why didn t I have the 
courage to kill myself like he did? He only betrayed him 
once, but I denied him thrice!” Thrice—thrice—thrice. The 
word beat time to his steps as he strode along; would he 
ever again be able to get it out of his head? 

Towards evening Peter came back to the city and the rest 
of the Twelve—or Eleven, as we must now call them— 
drifted in one by one from force of habit to the big upper 
room in the house by the Sheep Gate. They did not speak 
much to each other—there was nothing to say—and they 
were too sick at heart to cat. After a while Mark came in 
listlessly and sat down next to Peter. He had spent the after¬ 
noon down under the Kidron Bridge with as many of the 
gang as he could collect, telling them all the stories he bicw 
in a hard, dry voice without any expression in it. Some of 
the stories had been the Master s own, and when he was 
telling these Mark had been compelled to stop again and 
again to swallow down the lump that would come, unbidden, 
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into his throat. But he carried bravely on to the end; it might 
stop the children from worrying, and it was the only thing 
he could do. Mark told Peter about it in a whisper and then 
dropped off to sleep with the fisherman’s strong arm about 
him, for Peter was touched by the lad’s faithfulness. The boy 
was the only one of them all,.he thought remorsefully, who 
had been carrying on w ith the Master’s business through this 
nrriblc day. Afu.r a time he carried Mark, still fast asleep, up 
to his room and laid him on the bed. “We must look after 
the youngsters for the Master,” he said to himself, “even if 
we can’t do anything else.” 

They all went off to their beds before long and the second 
of the two blackest nights in history settled down on the 
beautiful, faithless city that liad killed her King. Long before 
it w’as over or the first glint of dawn had begun to gleam over 
the Mount of Olives, the two Marys set out in the darkness 
from Bethany that they might begin their task in the garden 
as soon as it was light. Both would look, then, for the last 
time on all that was left of the man they loved, and both would 
leave there with him in the tomb all that part of them that 
could love and pray and rejoice. They would go on living 
for a while, they supposed, but they would never be able to 
love anything again. So they crept in silence down the hill, 
over the stream, up to the shadowy walls, and through the 
sleeping city to the garden. 

And then he came back to them. Beyond all shadow of 
doubt (and there were many to doubt), against all the force 
of their scepticism (and there were many sceptics), from his 
empty tomb he came back to them. First to one, then to 
another, now to a group of two or three, now to a whole 
company together, he came back to them and spoke with 
them and changed their despairing sorrow into overwhelming 
joy. He did not come to them as ghosts come—or are said to 
come—wringing pale hands and repeating horribly faint 
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echoes of the past; he came alive and creative as of old, bidding 
them hope and rejoice and pointing them forward to the 
future. 1 

I do not, myself, believe in ‘miracles.’ The wonderful 
doings which mark the life of the Great Outlaw, including 
his resurrection, are to me not miracles, but ‘signs,’ plain 
indications that a spiritual world with a law and pattern of its 
own exists behind this world of matter. Sometimes—and pre¬ 
eminently in the case of Jesus—this spiritual world can impose 
its pattern masterfully upon the world of matter just as a great 
magnetic crane in a steel works can make nonsense of the 
law of gravitation. But these things are not ‘miracles’ that 
lie outside all pattern; they are the signs of a different pattern 
which man must learn to incorporate into his understancling 
of the world. 

So for the space of one short life the true pattern of the 
eternal world of the spirit was made clear to men. So by 
virtue of his ‘Sherwood Vision’ and all that this implied 
Jesus was able to impose the pattern of God upon the broken 
life of Mary of Magdala, to overcome the forces of bodily 
and mental disease in the paralytic, to roll back the tide of 
death in Lazarus, and to transform Simon Bar-Jonas into 
Peter the Rock. So when he himself was overcome by the 
cruelty of men and, that he might save others, gave himself 
to the cross, the pattern of Eternity prevailed in his own 
broken body over the pattern of human mortality and he 
rose triumphant from the tomb which could no longer 
contain him. 

We cannot say, any more than could his disciples, how or 
in what form Jesus returned or explain his resurrection body 
in terms of chemistry and physiology any more than we can 
explain the lift of the magnetic crane in terms of the equations 
of gravitation, but we can recognise the new pattern. It is 
noteworthy that Jesus did not reveal himself to his enemies 
or to the indifferent, but only to those who loved him. We 
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may even wonder whether his friends were not in some 
sense ‘raised from the dead’ as well as he, to meet with him, 
for a time, in that border-land between the world of matter 
and the Kingdom of Life whose frontiers, on either side, he 
had thrown open for ever. But very certainly he came to 
them, he made himself known to them, he satisfied them 
abundantly, he raised them up from grief to joy, he gave 
them such a conviction of himself that for the rest of their 
lives his resurrection was to them the one great reality by 
which all lesser realities were to be judged. They were 
dominated by it, obsessed by it, so that it became for them 
the one fact that mattered, the one thing to be preached, the 
answer to every question in Heaven and earth. 

He came to them in different ways according to their faith 
and in answer to their needs. First he showed himself to Mary 
of Magdala in her bewilderment beside the empty grave— 
unless, indeed, the young man she first encountered there, 
according to Mark’s Gospel, was none other than Mark 
himself. He drew near and talked with two of them on 
a country walk beyond the city walls. He came to the upper 
room where many of them were gathered in doubt and 
amazement, bringing joy to their troubled minds and con¬ 
vincing even the pessimistic Thomas with a flash of his old 
direct humour. Peter and James and John, the beloved three, 
had gone home to Galilee and it was there by the lake-side 
in the clear light of dawn—most sane and unemotional of 
hours—that he called to them by their familiar name of 
‘boys’ and, when they had rushed to greet him, gave to them 
their peace. 

We do not know what the Master said to Mark, but we 
may be sure that he left the boy, like the others, happy and 
confident. We do not know whether or how he showed 
himself to the children, but we camiot believe that he allowed 
them, alone of all his friends, to go uncomforted. Perhaps 
he went with Mark down to the secret rendezvous of the 
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gang and told them there the last and best of all his stories. 
Perhaps some of the little boys and girls whom he had healed 
and blessed and who had wept bitterly at the Good Friday 
news received a secret, shining visit when they were in bed 
alone at night, a visit which stilled all questionings and left 
them content. First-century historians were not much in¬ 
terested in children, and all that we know about the Master’s 
dealings with them amounts to but a few scattered fragments. 
But they are significant fragments, and from them, as from 
the stray pieces of a shattered Grecian vase, our imagination 
can reconstruct the lovely whole. Those who are not ready 
to love children, to learn from them, respect them, and serve 
them without exploiting them, can never come very close 
to Jesus of Nazareth. 

For a few hours or a few days—we do not know how 
long—his friends experienced this communion with their 
Master and then he was withdrawn from them once more— 
not with sorrow this time, but with joy. While he was living 
on the earth he was limited, as we are limited, in that he could 
not. be in more than one place at one time. When he was 
with his Twelve in Galilee he could not stand by the death¬ 
bed of Lazarus in Bethany, and as he hung in agony on the 
cross he could not hurry to the side of Judas to restrain him 
from his self-destruction. So, when the hours of consolation 
had been fulfilled, when Peter had been forgiven and the 
two Marys restored to peace, when John and James and 
Andrew and all the unnamed company of his faithful ones 
had been reassured and strengthened, lie passed from them 
into the World of Light that he might become available to 
them all—and to those who were to come after them—for 
all the days, even to the end of the world. 

For some weeks the little company remained together, 
meeting daily in the upper room to ponder over ineffable 
experiences and to wait for the promised gift of their Lord’s 
Spirit. Then, at last, he came back to them in the rushing 
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wind of Pentecost and with hearts ablaze they girded them¬ 
selves to run after him in the long race which he had set 
before them. They—and we with them—are running still, 
for the Great Outlaw is still the strong runner of the Galilean 
hills, always ahead, never resting, for e^er straining over the 
horizon into the eye of that sun which is God. Again and 
again they—and we with them—have halted, faint with the 
long pursuit, and have sought to find security and rest, as did 
the Pharisees, in the world of ‘goods/ We have turned aside 
to build our rest-houses and our temples on the .solid slag- 
heaps into which the divine lava stream is for ever congealing, 
but no sooner have we settled into them than we hear his 
bugle notes calling to us again, and we have no rest until we 
rise and follow. 

He is the Great Outlaw still; his Kingdom is an outlaw 
Kingdom, and we, if we are to follow him, must be outlaws 
too. The pattern of his \J/orld of Life is different from the 
pattern of our world of ‘goods’; we cannot conform to both, 
and sooner or later—indeed, all the time—we must choose 
between them. The city, with its warm security, its lights and 
shops and palaces, its store of ‘goods’ both material and 
spiritual, calls to us insistently, but there is another call. 
It comes to us from the shadowy greenwood and it is filled 
with a wild beauty,' with freedom and adventure and peace. 
If we answer it there will be for us what men call self-sacrifice. 
There will be a new pattern to be learned, deep instincts of 
security and possession to be abandoned—have we not to 
risk our very souls?—and the shadow of the cross, the eternal 
gallows, to be faced daily. But it is the Great Outlaw’ himself 
who is calling to us, and wbat can we do but answer? 
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